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Art. I.—FrANcE unpeER Louis NAPOLEON. 


Les Codes Frangais, collationnés sur les Textes Officiels. Sme 
Edition. Par Louis Tripier, Avocat a la Cour Impériale de 
Paris, Docteur en Droit, et Membre du Conseil Général de la 
Yonne. Paris: Cotillon, Libraire du Conseil d’Etat. 1857. 


HE difficulty of justly estimating the import of contemporary 
events has been so signally illustrated all through history by 

the errors of deed and opinion into which the keenest intellects 
have fallen, that its acknowledgment has passed into a hackneyed 
phrase of commonplace wisdom, without, however, in any manner 
conducing to a practical remedy of this deficiency. Age after 
age has been regularly denounced as an epoch of decay by those 
who, grown grey in the struggle for objects imperfectly attained, 
are smarting with disappointment, while it has as regularly been 
hailed as the dawn of fulfilment by those still in the flush of 
youth, who perceive pledges for the achievement of their high- 
wrought hopes in what they hold to be the signs of their age’s 
requirements. Age after age has nevertheless rolled on without 
that downfall considered imminent by the one class, and without 
that happy glory trustfully expected by the other. If the effort of 
keeping judgment unwarped by sensations induced through per- 
sonal circumstances be thus proved as almost beyond the reach 
even of individual thinkers, its possibility must be quite out of 
the question with the public in general. The province of the 
public being action, its disposition, by a law of nature, will ever 
be under the influence of some dominant impulse that concen- 
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trates vigour, but likewise hurries into exaggerations, entailing 
disappointments which involve fluctuations in opinion. A most 
remarkable example of such oscillations in public opinion is now 
exhibited in England with reference to the second French Empire 
and its representative Louis Napoleon. A creation, but the 
other day regarded with the curiosity attaching to an organiza- 
tion deemed possible only in an entirely different state of the 
world from ours, sprang to life again, and attained, as it were, 
overnight, an appearance of vigour which made people wonder 
how they could have ever been blind to the truth of its seeming 
lifelessness having all along been but the slumber of repose. At 
the same moment a man, hitherto made sport of as the type of a 
political clown and adventurer, became suddenly elevated into 
respect as a mysterious mouthpiece of recondite policy, and a 
truly trusty counsellor for confiding friendship. All at once this 
hum of concordant reliance was awkwardly disturbed by the 
occurrence of a few obscure but jarring incidents, when, just as 
we were afresh settling down into olden confidence, the grenades 
of the 14th of January, followed by a series of most astounding 
explosions, have prostrated us back into a state of doubt which 
even weakens our belief in former estimates. At this moment it 
indeed deserves our best efforts to obtain a correct insight into 
the position of the government of France, for France affects the 
whole world by her convulsions, and whether Imperialism prove 
permanent or not, it is certain that the present is pregnant with 
consequences. In attempting, therefore, to give an account here 
of the main features of Imperial administration, pointing out the 
elements that contribute to its establishment, and those which, in 
our belief, are sapping its existence, we do not venture to affirm 
ourselves beyond reach of the influences above mentioned as un- 
consciously warping judgment, but our honest purpose is neither 
to make an apology for a political party nor a libel on an existing 
government. 

Misconception was the mainspring in the establishment of the 
second Empire. An exaggerated alarm at the imminence of a 
Socialist Republic made people erroneously believe society, when 
already saved by its own individual exertions in the sanguinary 
days of June, to be still in need of a champion armed with extra- 
ordinary powers. Under the influence of this fear, a large number 
of persons willingly sacrificed all other considerations to secure 
an efficient bulwark against anarchical aggression in a govern- 
ment fortified by unusual authority, whose excessive powers were 
by them, however, expected to be merely of the temporary nature 
of a dictatorship, called for by the extreme requirements of a 
season, and to be exercised with the view of removing impedi- 
ments which endangered general safety. A strange mistake, 
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furthermore, prevailed amongst the most intelligent classes of 
French society as to Louis Napoleon’s character. They were 
induced to elect him President because, split amongst themselves 
by party dissensions, they thought it best to compromise their 
differences at that critical time by a choice which, through its 
dynastic character, would gratify their common hostility to the 
Republic, while they expected it to supply them with a brainless 
puppet, who would be the toy of their suggestions. Both these 
views, widely apart in their origin—the one springing from an 
honest though mistaken impulse, the other inspired by mis- 
chievous policy—coincided, nevertheless, in one point. Both 
were bent on achieving a result which was intended but as a 
means for ulterior ends—both accordingly sought to compass 
something in itself to be but of temporary duration ; but the first 
wished it to operate with the arbitrary action of a dictatorship, 
while the second tried to contrive the malleable material of a 
compromise, allowing free scope for play of party purpose. But 
there were other circumstances at work which foiled these cal- 
culations, and clothed Louis Napoleon with authority more 
arbitrary and lasting than had ever been contemplated. First, 
the estimate formed of his character was altogether incorrect. He 
turned out to be a man possessing in a remarkable degree 
tenacity of purpose and a resolute will of his own; so that the 
calculations based on his submission to foreign guidance were 
wofully at fault. Events had at that conjuncture likewise removed 
from the public scene all other pretenders to sovereign authority 
in France, endowing him consequently with a position of extra- 
ordinary advantage. The elder Bourbons were deceased for the 
people; and the feeble efforts made in their behalf by a knot of 
disaffected politicians had not even acquired for their trifling 
schemes the importance of plots. The younger branch was, on 
the other hand, labouring under the discredit resulting from the 
undignified conduct of Louis Philippe, and from the pusillanimous 
manner in which the dynasty had deserted itself. The Republic, 
again, brought about no one knew how or wherefore, and ac- 
quiesced in at the moment rather as the acknowledgment of the 
void created by a thorough collapse, than proclaimed of a delibe- 
rate purpose by any party, brought an accession of strength to 
any pretender, by the fact of its own unpopularity. But there 
was yet another circumstance, too generally overlooked by poli- 
tical speculators, which made itself felt with irresistible foree— 
namely, the fascination exercised by the name of Napoleon on 
the illiterate mass of the rustic population—a fascination partaking 
of the mythic, and in history only to be compared to the legendary 
glory of Charlemagne. Any one not well acquainted with the 
uneducated condition of the French peasantry will hardly believe 
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what wild fancies animated their enthusiasm for Louis Napoleon, 
who was regarded as a St. Michael come to slay that loathsome 
monster the Republic, ravenous for taxes. Never has the tran- 
scendant spell of a great and cherished name on the simple minds 
of a people been more singularly manifested. The country people 
literally flocked in excited mobs to tender their votes for the 
nephew of that Emperor in the grey overcoat, whose wretchedly 
engraven image hung, as that of a household saint, over most 
cottage hearths, and whose deeds of glory and of greatness formed 
the staple matter for the housewife’s and the grandfather's talk on 
long winter's eves. Many were, in their profound ignorance, 
actuated by sugh superstitious notions as to believe the nephew 
to be the old Corporal himself, risen from the tomb for his people's 
delivery in the hour of need; and, as a body, all were inspired 
with the most foolish expectations of a golden age of plenty and 
prosperity, to be secured by his infallible intervention. Delusion 
of this kind was in its frenzy beyond all control of reason, had 
such then been actively exerted to dispel it; but, like the flush 
of fever, it likewise must necessarily be limited in duration, and 
doomed to result in disappointment proportionably profound to 
the exaggerated pitch of its expectations. 

These were the circumstances that contributed to invest Louis 
Napoleon at once with a presidential authority, easily converted 
by him into an unlimited dictatorship ; but the causes that induced 
him to make that peculiar application of his power exhibited in 
the iron system of his present government are to be found in his 
character and education. Beneath a demeanour wearing the look 
of impassable placidity he possessed a stern will, which, by con- 
stant direction, had been hardened into an unrelaxing tenacity of 
a settled purpose, while within a nature seemingly cold and dull 
there lurked a spirit animated with passion, but the more intense 
that its fire had been guardedly restrained, and which in the hour 
of venture could count on the support of a courage as reckless 
about personal risk as it was free from noisy swagger. No man 
has been more devoid of those trappings of talent which set off a 
figure to advantage. Louis Napoleon's qualities are altogether 
of that unobtrusive kind which, like the hidden marrow of a 
frame, never strike the eye, and thus the blank in his appearance 
lets the glance of the keenest judges glide past him as presenting 
no feature worthy of attention. This alliance of passion and 
discretion, this power of holding the former in hand, and render- 
ing it subordinate to a settled direction, is the essential peculiarity 
of a nature able to supply the want of ready and spontaneous 
suggestion within its limited capacity by application and thorough 
identification with an embraced system. As in the ordinary 
events of life a fervent and undoubting faith supplies to a trust- 
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ful soul remedy and consolation for every disappointment— 
steadying resolution against adversity, and emboldening to strug- 
gle against difficulty, misfortune, and danger with a confidence to 
be inspired only by the conviction that no hostility can ultimately 
prevail over one strong in the armour of righteousness—so the 
system of the first Napoleon, presented to the imagination of his 
nephew as a legacy to his family, proved the inspiration and 
strength of his political conduct. Brought in contact with 
parties and factions at a loss how to act under a conflicting strain 
of prudential considerations, Louis Napoleon proceeded with the 
decision of a man who never entertains even the shadow of a 
doubt about the correctness of his views. While France was 
anxiously searching a remedy for her troubles, he proffered, and 
what is more imposed, the application of a regimen with a con- 
fident assertion about its efficacy which had weight with men 
labouring under hesitation. But this regimen was nothing more 
than the old Empire, only modified in foreign policy, and there- 
fore of so despotic a nature as to be incompatible with the indis- 
pensable condition for a people’s healthy state. It is a system 
based not on the subordination but on the subjection of the 
individual ; it substitutes for the excellent action of civic spirit the 
arbitrary impulses of an imperious guardianship that must neces- 
sarily wax daily in exaction under the influence of indulgence ; 
and its fundamental principle is one of such rigidity as to make 
the fabric resemble an iron cage, whose bars may in one sense be 
valuable as staving off danger from without, but procure this 
advantage for the inmate by crippling his health and vigour. So 
absolutely is Louis Napoleon devoid of all originality in his ad- 
ministrative institutions, that it will hardly be possible to point 
out any part of his constitution which is not a slavish copy of an 
existing model in that of the first Empire. Instead of mastering 
the import of his uncle's history, his intellect has been spell- 
bound by its political forms, and his domestic polity is a matter 
of mechanical composition, whose inflexible parts can be estimated 
to a nicety through the test of experience. Before, however, 
proceeding to enter upon the incongruities between his reproduc- 
tions and the state of things to which they were to be applied, it 
should be well borne in mind how the circumstances attending 
the very outset of Louis Napoleon’s career involved contradictions 
containing the germ of inevitable discontent and defection. He 
was raised to power by men who, shaking with fear, were only 
anxious for an immediate shelter against danger—by political 
schemers who sought for their purposes a momentary truce, and 
by the frenzy of an ignorant peasantry, who, drunk with fabulous 
expectations, believed him to be possessed of miraculous power ; 
but all these coincided in one essential point—their favourable 
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dispositions were all of a prospective and expectant cast, and 
entertained Louis Napoleon's elevation as a means to bring about 
something beyond. But the nature of his government is neces- 
sarily contrary to all accommodation, being a system essentially 
inflexible and exacting, and, as long as it lasts, an engine of 
terrific force. Europe, trembling to see such power in the hands 


- of a man hitherto known merely as a restless adventurer and the 


hereditary representative of ambitious aggression, became affected 
towards him with admiring delight when, instead of a firebrand, 
he showed himself a discreet and moderate statesman in inter- 
course with other nations. His assurance that “ L’Empire c'est 
la paix,” was gratefully re-echoed in every cabinet, and not 
unnaturally biassed opinion abroad in favour of his domestic 
policy. But Louis Napoleon’s talents are restricted to foreign 
affairs ; his capacity is essentially that of a diplomatist; and his 
clear appreciation of the value of an alliance with England is 
strong proof of independent judgment in one otherwise so entirely 
under the influence of Napoleonic maxims. Specific aptitude, 
fostered by study and travel, has acquired for him a correct insight 
into the relations of states, while the prominent feature of his 
uncle’s misfortune has probably riveted his attention upon the 
danger of warfare to the neglect of those administrative faults 
which actively precipitated his downfall. It therefore seems to 
us that a marked difference should be justly made between Louis 
Napoleon the diplomatist and Louis Napoleon the administrator, 
the one being a man of insight and natural talents, while the 
other is a lay figure immovably set in an attitude. But no 
foreign policy, however able, is of itself sufficient for the perma- 
nent support of a government. 

The question whether the Imperialist form of government will 
last, or at least elaborate itself into a satisfactory settlement, does 
not depend upon the fact of its being objectionable in parts, but 
upon how far, in spite of such drawbacks, it still responds to the 
real requirements of the French people. The first thing that 
strikes our attention is the wide difference between the circum- 
stances of the nation at the epochs of the erection of the two 
Empires as compared with the identity of their institutions. The 
first Empire arose, not unnaturally, in a season when the require- 
ments of the State, distracted by intestine conflicts of the fiercest 
kind, and reduced by the strain of gigantic wars abroad, called 
out for captainship as the one thing immediately needed. ‘The 
temper of the nation was therefore affected by a feeling which 
directly tended to make military government popular, while 
brilliant success and the continuation of warfare caused its strin- 
gent discipline to be borne with at home for the sake of its value 
against the foreigner. But the second Empire has no such plea 
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for its introduction, and no such patriotic purpose to pursue. It 
has nothing to grapple with but the subtle element of political 
principles. Instead of being called upon to gather an arsenal of 
strength to be discharged upon a hated enemy, circumstances 
oblige it to apply itself to that internal economy which can no 
more be satisfactorily regulated by mere force than the organic 
action of the human system can be corrected by castigation. 
The second Empire, finding itself face to face with a state la- 
bouring under a deeply-seated administrative disease, pretends, 
with the recklessness of quack practice, to have healed it, when 
in truth it only removes outward signs of virulence by driving 
it inward, while that iron hold, formerly tolerated as a gauntlet 
for the nation’s champion, now lies upon the neck of the people 
with the unmitigated weight of coercive oppression. Louis Na- 
poleon’s diplomatic glance has not been blind to the difference 
in the present situation of France from what it was in his uncle's 
time, and therefore the second Empire has been proclaimed a 
social dictatorship, purporting to give that settled expression 
to certain principles for which France is affirmed to have vainly 
struggled since the Revolution. He announces himself to be the 
representative of 1788, and declares his system to be but that 
absolute form of seasonable principles which is best suited 
to the French character. Now, this we hold to be an entire 
fallacy with regard to the import of his government. The prin- 
ciple for which France struggled at the Revolution, and ever 
since, is Liberty. The manner of that struggle naturally bears 
in itself traces of those failings which, from the fact of their pre- 
vailing extent, first induced an effort at reform, but had also 
been productive of obnoxious habits by their duration. The 
struggle has been, moreover, complicated by circumstances to 
be expected from so violent an effort and from the emancipated 
speculation of the age. Liberal tendencies have not proceeded with 
prudent evenness; and under influence of the strongest impulse 
that has yet occurred in the history of the world, political aspira- 
tions have straggled beyond bounds. Thus a torrent which, duly 
guided, would at once have permanently changed the face of 
things, has weakened its force by straying to the realms of 
Socialism and Communism. But these extravagances do not 
materially affect the bulk of disposition, being incidents as insepa- 
rable from a great movement as depredations on banks are from 
the flow of a great stream: the cause of every French event since 
1788 has always been a desire for freedom. Freedom was the 
cloak under which the Bourbons stole back; freedom was the 
motive of the Revolution of 1830; freedom was sought in those 
parliamentary struggles which unfortunately resulted in the 
catastrophe of 1848; and freedom now still remains the object of 
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desire. But owing to events, and also to a peculiar disposition in 
the French people, the Executive in France has been allowed to 
attain proportions incompatible with a free people. Now, al- 
though the irksomeness of this rule has irrevocably disaffected 
public opinion, yet the men who strove for reform having con- 
tracted infection from the atmosphere of their early association, 
carried into rebellion pernicious habits. Reforming zeal has, 
consequently, remained comparatively barren, because, whereas 
the remedy required for France was freedom, each effort at re- 
form has, on the contrary, proceeded despotically. Centuries of 
resignation to authority acting in behalf of public welfare in the 
manner of injunction, have so wedded French minds to notions 
about its efficacy, that, when actuated by a passion for reform, 
they have always been hurried into the fatal error of believing 
the substitution of a new authority, armed for its purpose with 
the same excessive prerogative as the old one, to be all that was 
requisite for the achievement of a better state of things. Instead 
of perceiving how the evil lay in’a practice which must exhaust 
the general system by draining its vigour for the nourishment of 
an organism fostered into monstrous proportions, France, alive 
but to the fact of its want of health, has made efforts which 
themselves are all deeply affected with the disease in question. 
Spasmodic attempts to contrive new machines of government, big 
enough to fill up the whole space out of which the old one had 
been just ejected, characterize the whole course of French reform, 
and, consequently, a dictatorship really to promote the good of 
France would have to proceed in the most self-denying spirit— 
to wean the people from its vicious superstition in power resident 
in the State as something by itself apart from the collective result 
of individual combination, to instruct in the duty of personal 
contribution to the action of the commonwealth, and to give an 
impulse towards those independent habits of civism which alone 
can ensure a nation’s health. Vainly do we, however, look for 
the smallest indication which might connect the second Empire 
with the furtherance of these objects. On the contrary, so 
thoroughly does it partake of the faulty principles which have 
caused France’s misfortunes, that instead of being, as it affirms, 
the expression of its requirements, it is rather the consummation of 
its errors, and instead of giving any shape to that relief from 
executive oppression which alone can save it from ultimate pros- 
tration, it has lent the deceptive confirmation of a settlement 
endowed with all the semblance of power and the insignia of 
recognised government to those schemes of arbitrary disposition, 
which, while presented in the nakedness of mere theory, could 
never command extended attention. Disabled by its nature from 
engrafting itself upon what is genuine and wholesome in French 
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reform, the Empire identifies itself not unnaturally with those 
distortions which have crippled its progress, and in fact, as regards 
the baneful intervention of an engine superseding the emotions of 
independent men by a discipline which is to drill them into 
puppets, the difference between Louis Blane and Louis Napoleon 
reduces itself to a difference between two names and two men. 
The regeneration of society, professed to be achievable by the 
former through a system which in the name of humanity exacts 
a mute and equal submission to inexorable maxims, practicable 
only by the sacrifice of qualities which, though easily misdirected, 
are yet essential to all manly worth, is by the latter proclaimed 
in the name of august authority and by the undisguised method 
of compulsory enforcement. Misconception, the origin of the 
second Empire, is therefore also its inheritance, for instead of being 
the legitimate fulfilment of the Revolution, it is but the legitimate 
consequence of indulgence in that political vice which inspired 
the worst excesses of its peremptory temper. 

Louis Napoleon’s first act was a repetition of the 18th Brumaire, 
his second was the arbitrary revival of a set of corporations in- 
vented by his uncle, and which experience had made public 
opinion regard as mere effigies of institutions. The particulars 
attending the first do not concern us here, but it merits observa- 
tion, what an unfortunate influence an origin in fraud, violence, 
and perjury must have upon the consideration of a government 
which ostentatiously professes the object of its establishment to 
have been the vindication of law, order, and virtue. The second 
event was in itself of no importance whatever; a slavish copy of 
a sham constitution, without one novel ingredient capable of excit- 
ing the least expectation as to its possible efficiency, could not for 
a moment remove from public opinion the impression that autho- 
rity vested exclusively in the sovereign. To bring therefore the 
temper of this authority into unison with the temper of the 
country—to cement a fellow-feeling between sovereign and people 
—to attach to majesty by ties of affection those classes whence a 
mob draws its chief recruits—-was the task which Louis Napoleon 
believed himself about to accomplish. He aimed at acquiring a 
national position like that which once fell to the lot of Henry IV., 
and which allowed the government founded by him to swell into 
the monarchy of Louis XIV. The nation relieved from anxious 
disturbance by the intervention of a provident government was to 
be put in the way of profitably pursuing its material avocations, 
so that the sovereign to whose wise care this affluence should be 
due would be cherished by the people, and his dynasty, rendered 
incarnate with happiness in popular superstition, would become 
the object of a political idolatry that must prove a bulwark against 
revolutionary turmoil. But to inaugurate a millennium of such 
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placid contentment proceeding from above, it was necessary to 
eradicate the noxious elements of opposition residing in an im- 
pulse towards reform from within, which under the influence of 
representative governments had been growing in France since the 
time of the first Empire. This tendency it is true was but par- 
tially spread, but still it did exist, was in its nature inexorably 
hostile, and so inextricably interwoven with the parliamentary 
system, in a manner identified with the associations of Louis 
Philippe’s reign, that Louis Napoleon, without having any choice 
in the matter, was obliged from self-defence to begin his rule by a 
war against existing organization. Now Louis Napoleon has 
never got beyond this primary struggle necessary for clearing the 
ground for his edifice—a struggle imposed on him by the mere 
fact of contact with the society of his own day, and for guidance 
in which little if any instruction can be gleaned from the first 
Empire. The capital fact to be noticed, therefore, in his career 
as ruler is the want of solid success accompanying his keen 
aggression: on the one hand, he is engaged in a desperate con- 
flict against political elements, which by their subtlety baffle 
his inadequate measures ; on the other, he is unrelaxingly wedded 
to the conception of the Empire as it was; and at a loss to 
adapt its deficiencies to present requirements, by modifying its 
rigid fashion in accordance with circumstances, he is, by head- 
strong persistence in his peculiar views, bit by bit drifted so 
far from the democratic position he originally aimed at assuming 
as to be obliged to have recourse to the coercion of unmitigated 
tyranny as his sheet-anchor, so that now his government is a 
matter of summary injunction like the direction of an army, 
and his administration is reduced to a band of police agents 
responsible merely to him and bound by no considerations but 
his decree. But the unfaltering steadiness and readiness of pur- 
pose which so signally marked the steps of Louis Napoleon, 
while merely pursuing the restoration of a previous model, has 
deserted him as soon as he engaged in devising supplementary 
additions from his own suggestions, Sometimes adventurously 
desirous to impress ideas of modern progress into his service, as 
when he manifested strong inclination towards free-trade, at others 
rushing into outrageous sallies of coercion, defiant of the com- 
monest principles of right—as in the famous ministerial injunc- 
tion for the sale of trust property—Louis Napoleon has repeatedly 
been met with an opposition in presence of which he has suddenly 
swerved from his designs. Being unable to entertain the shadow 
of a suspicion that the Empire in itself may not respond fully to 
the genuine likings of the people, Louis Napoleon with that want 
of confidence and self-possession in his administrative inspiration 
not unnatural to inadequate talent, has taken unpopularity, when 
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decidedly manifested, to be a competent condemnation of his 
individual measures, provided always that there be no direct 
precedent for them in the old Empire, nor such a visible necessity 
as renders them indispensable for buttressing the very foundations 
of his own ; two cases in which he proceeds under the guidance 
of inexorable conviction admitting of no hesitation. Out of 
France where he is mainly judged by the boldness of his advent 
to power, the want of steady judgment and insight evinced in his 
regulations for appliance at home has escaped notice, but it is a 
fact, illustrations of which we will point out further on, that in 
dealing with circumstances of domestic policy his resolutions 
have been in general inefficiently conceived, for the most part 
inopportunely adopted, and often as suddenly abandoned. 

When Louis Napoleon assumed exclusive power he perfectly 
understood what was involved by the nature of his position. 
His elevation was to be the degradation of intelligence—its con- 
viction of political unfitness at the bar of the world—the de- 
thronement of mind, as manifestly incompetent to direct action, 
ridiculously perplexed in its deliberation and selfishly exclusive 
in its proud pedantry. For the wayward and inefficient sugges- 
tions of conflicting conceits he offered to substitute a wise and 
vigorous guardianship, and such a state of things being essentially 
repulsive to the independent feeling generated in the breasts of 
those who are conscious of enlightenment, he sought to ally him- 
self with those masses whose interests he affirmed had been shame- 
fully neglected by the superciliousness of vain pedants. He there- 
fore hid the common usurper beneath the character of the people's 
delegate elected to acquire for them their rights, and as these rights 
were made the stalking-horse for his ambition, so the conceited 
arrogance of barren pedantry was made the war-cry of a crusade 
against education, the corner-stone of all free government, and 
which, unless removed and positively crushed, he justly felt must 
prove the block against which his system would be dashed to 
pieces. The first measure in this sense was naturally the sup- 
pression of the Press, which in France had more influence on 
public opinion throughout the country than even the debates in 
the Chambers ; a fact which may be explained as connected with 
the literary and abstract source of inspiration whence French 
political speculation is derived. A number of influential and 
respectable journals were at once suppressed on the coup d'état of 
the 2nd December, 1852, while the general laws regulating the 
press underwent stringent modifications by a decree of the 17th 
February, 1853, which prohibited the publication of any new 
journal without the previous sanction of government, in whom 
rested the appointment, or at least confirmation, of its editor. The 
journals in existence at the date of this decree were exempt from 
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this obligation, but the successors of their then editors would be 
subject to the same approval on the part of government. Likewise 
the government assumed the right of administering an official 
reproof to papers giving circulation to a statement of any kind 
which might be displeasing to it, such reproof to be textually 
inserted at the very beginning of the first number issued after its 
receipt, and three of them exposing the journal to suspension at 
the good will of the government. These stringent regulations, in 
themselves more than sufficient to reduce the press to subjection, 
are, however, far from being the only means at the disposal of 
government, and habitually had recourse to by it for the coercion of 
an obnoxious journal. The insertion of the most harmless piece 
of erroneous information in some correspondent’s letter, or even 
if derived at second-hand from some foreign journal, exposes to 
an action for the propagation of falsehood ; the accidental omis- 
sion of a stamp ona number issued, or of a signature at the 
bottom of the most trivial paragraph, even if copied from a 
foreign paper, renders amenable to a charge of misdemeanour 
(délit), and two condemnations involve necessary suppression. 
Nor is the government content to reserve these tremendous 
weapons for the repression of persevering disaffection ; it actively 
brings them into daily play against every journal that is not ready 
to subside into its humble mouthpiece. French law, for instance, 
renders publication in the papers incumbent for the validity of 
certain decisions and deeds, and the prefets have now assumed 
the prerogative of naming journals as alone permitted to insert 
such announcements, because those excluded from this privilege 
are speedily reduced to ruin, the cost of these advertisements 
being the main financial support of French journals. So the 
government also limits as it likes the journals allowed to be sold 
by the newsvenders in the streets; an act not only of unjust 
oppression against those which are prohibited, but likewise of 
monstrous patronage in favour of those thus put in exclusive 
possession of the market. Amongst the papers long excluded 
from public sale in Paris were the Siécle and the Presse, the 
latter of which, as an evening paper, mainly circulated by the 
venders on the Boulevards, has encountered most severe losses 
by this arbitrary decree. It is only a wonder that the French 
Press has not entirely succumbed to such an array of persecution. 
We have been unable to obtain an accurate list of journals sup- 
pressed or indirectly crushed by this restrictive system, but even 
the following names that occur to us at haphazard are sufficient to 
give some idea how pertinaciously private opinion is hunted down. 

Le Corsaire suppressed, 1853; La Revue de Paris first sus- 
pended, then suppressed, in 1858; L’ Assemblée Nationale, after 
two suspensions, was forced to change its title to Spectatewr,—sup- 
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pressed, 1858; Le Siécle has had three reprimands and one condem- 
nation; La Gazette de France three reprimands; La Presse three 
reprimands and one suspension; Le Constitutionnel two repri- 
mands; La Vérité de Lille extinct; La Gazette du Languedoc 
ditto ; Le Moniteur du Loiret ditto ; Le Progrés du Pas de Calais 
ditto. The fate of this last paper deserves notice, as having been 
the one in which Louis Napoleon himself used to write from his 
prison at Ham. The most remarkable proceeding of the Imperial 
Government, as demonstrative of its determination to monopolize in 
its own hands the channels of general information, is its conduct 
towards the Manuel Général de U' Instruction Primaire, a weekly 
paper in existence for twenty-five years, published by the house of 
Hachette, one of the most respected firms in the book trade, and 
edited by M. Barrau, widely and deservedly known for his services 
in the cause of education. This paper, intended for circulation 
amongst the country schoolmasters, was written in a most ex- 
emplary and efficient manner. To political polemics it made no 
pretensions, contenting itself with a condensed summary of the 
most important news of the day; but it contained articles of 
merit-on such matters of literary and general instruction as might 
be advantageous to its class of readers. The worth of its con- 
tributions met with adequate acknowledgment, so that its circula- 
tion extended almost to every school in the country. But the 
mere fact that a paper enjoying so much consideration, and so 
widely spread amongst a class that might influence local opinions, 
should appear without a manifest badge of its dependence on 
Government, was enough to give umbrage. The Minister of 
Instruction accordingly caused the Gazette des Instituteurs to 
be started, which, aided by a State subvention, was offered at the 
nominal price of tive francs a year; and the Inspectors of Schools 
received Ministerial instructions to exert their utmost influence 
to induce their subordinates, the masters, to take it. Now this 
Gazette des Institutewrs is a most meagre, trifling, and fulsome 
publication. Of news it contains little beyond extracts from the 
Court Circular, but—and this is the significant fact of its 
publication—it teems with articles inculcating doctrines of abso- 
lute government, by clumsy eulogies of Ceesarism as incarnate in 
the dynasty of Bonaparte. The most interesting part of this trans- 
action is what now follows. Unable to compete against a rival 
assisted by such extraordinary help, the house of Hachette closed 
the issue of its paper on the Ist of January, 1858, prefixing to the 
last number* a clear explanation of the causes of this stoppage. 
“During the twenty-five years that the Manuel Général has been 
in existence, it has never failed,” it is stated, “to obtain in its 





* Manuel Gén. de l’Instruction Primaire,” 26th Dec. 1857. 
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favour the most honourable testimonies. Amongst these there is 
one which we are glad to be able to quote. The present Minister 
of Public Instruction, in a letter to us of the 16th of January of 
this year, was pleased to declare that he appreciated our services, 
and that, if called upon to decide between us and a publication 
placed under his patronage, the instructors were, and should 
always be, entirely (absolument) free in their choice. Confident 
in this approbation, and the sympathy of the instructing body, 
we were preparing to commence our twenty-sixth year, when un- 
expected tidings modified our resolution. A political weekly 
journal, destined for instruction, is about to appear, not only 
under the auspices of the Supreme Board of Public Instruction, 
but, as it appears, under its high directors. In the advertisement 
of this publication (and the Minister declares his entire adhesion 
to this advertisement), the responsible editor speaks in the name 
of the government. .... Although its price, hardly covering 
the cost of stamps and postage, seems to preclude all competition, 
we would not even have recoiled from the sacrifice of lowering 
our price to the same level. But it has appeared to us that in 
establishing this publication, or, at least, in allowing it to be 
offered in its name, the supreme Board of Public Instruction 
itself desires to exercise on the members of primary instruction 
that influence which attaches to the exposition of political facts 
and the discussion of questions of social economy... . . To-day 
the continuation of the Manuel Général as a political journal 
might appear a sort of contest with authority. Such a contest is 
far from our wish. On the other hand, our well-known affection 
for our readers does not allow us, for reasons which they will 
appreciate, to put them under the necessity of choosing between 
the administration and ourselves. We therefore resign to it 
those means of influence which it considers fitting to assume, 
although, in our opinion, a voice completely independent is more 
authoritative for rendering acceptable even the best of doctrines.” 
The firm now issued a monthly magazine, treating exclusively of 
matters connected with education, agriculture, and science. In 
spite of an apparently overwhelming competition, of the strait- 
ened means and humble dependence of French schoolmasters, 
and of their consequent subjection to official influence, the inane 
matter of the Government organ and attachment to old associa- 
tions have contributed to secure for this magazine a circulation 
of from 10,000 to 12,000 subscribers, which, unless checked by 
arbitrary prohibitions, will insure its existence. 

These are the public and sanctioned measures avowedly em- 
ployed by Government as its legal prerogative; but there is yet 
a clandestine exercise of authority that never is allowed to be 
known to the public, because, being comprised within no possible 
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stretch of any legal attribute, it is simply a coercion by un- 
mitigated threat. It consists in a message to the editors of news- 
papers from the Minister of the Interior, forbidding any notifica- 
tion of this or that event. At first sight it is apparent how so 
arbitrary and unlimited a power must lead to abuse; but exam- 
ples alone can afford a conviction of the absurd, corrupt, and 
personal purposes to which this monstrous authority is continually 
applied by irresponsible functionaries. That, for instance, as was 
the case, the papers should have been warned, on the meeting of 
the Congress of Paris, not to insert any article which might tend 
to excite public expectation as to its results, or at the deaths of 
Beranger and Manin should have been forbidden to publish the 
hour of their funerals, may find a natural exculpation in the cir- 
cumstances of the Government. But this interference is often 
had recourse to on occasions when its secrecy alone saves the 
Government from crushing ridicule, and for purposes which have 
not even the excuse of being those of the State. For a while 
some Paris journals contrived to subject Government measures 
to a smarting criticism, by quietly establishing their contradiction 
with sentiments expressed in the “ Mémorial de Ste. Helene” and 
the writings of Louis Napoleon. A ministerial prohibition to 
quote either the one or the other, procured relief from this in- 
convenient annoyance. At St. Denis an Imperial establishment 
has been founded, and put under the direct patronage of the 
Empress, for the maintenance of poor orphan daughters of mem- 
bers of the Legion of Honour; that order having been endowed 
with distinctions which are plainly dictated with a view to con- 
verting its members into a chivalrous body-guard of the Empire. 
Some time ago one of the ladies at St. Denis forgot herself so far 
as to elope with a young man, when actually an order was com- 
municated to the journals, forbidding mention of this occurrence, 
which might cast discredit on an Imperial establishment. And 
this monstrous dictation is brought into action by Government 
agents for their own benefit; for when very lately a similar 
incident happened between the son of a high functionary and a 
popular actress of the Théatre Francais, whom he carried off, to 
the knowledge of all Paris, the father prevented notice of this 
event in the papers by a stringent injunction. These orders 
being illegal, they are generally communicated verbally; but as 
the responsible editor is not always to be found at the moment, 
they are at times left in writing. Formerly the Frenclr papers 
used to publish the price of grain in the different markets 
throughout the country, together with the calculation of the con- 
sequent average price of bread. ‘This appeared objectionable to 
Government, as likely to create dissatisfaction; for having, 
during the period of scarcity, forced the bakers to sell bread in 
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Paris at a price below remuneration, in years of plenty and cheap 
ness it was obliged to indemnify the trade by consenting to a 
proportionate overcharge. In consequence, the following order 
was transmitted to the papers, which we give in the original 
text :—‘‘ Les journaux ne devront pas donner soit implicitement 
soit indirectement la différence entre le prix réel du pain et le 
prix auquel par suite de la compensation il doit étre payé. (Com- 
muniqué par le Ministre de l'Intérieur, Sept., 1856.)” Amongst 
the speculative enterprises connected with public works adopted 
by the Government as a feverish stimulant to industry, is a pro- 
ject of improvement for Marseilles, entailing the reconstruction 
of a great part of the town. M. Mirés, one of those financial 
potentates who have risen to wealth and eminence by shrewd 
speculation, formed a scheme for the accomplishment of this 
undertaking which met with Ministerial approval, and obtained 
for him the concession of this project. But shortly afterwards a 
quarrel ensued between the Government and M. Mirés. What 
its origin may have been has nothing to do with the matter in 
hand. Mirés, possessed of his grant, proved intractable on some 
demand, and then the Government stooped to direct all its 
influence for the purpose of foiling and ruining his speculation in 
the money-market. Mirés is the proprietor of the “ Journal des 
Chemins de Fer,” in which he of course advertised his prospectus 
of an undertaking sanctioned with Government authority; but 
the latter, not satisfied with already counteracting his efforts on 
the Stock Exchange, actually interdicted the publication in other 
papers of a commercial enterprise in which a man had embarked 
his money by its encouragement, and which now it tried to ruin 
merely for the sake of wreaking vengeance on an uncompliant 
dealer. The prohibition sent to the papers ran thus :—“ Inter- 
diction formelle de reproduire l'article publié par le ‘ Journal des 
Chemins de Fer, Nro. du 22 Mai, page 442, intitulé Société de 
la Veille Ville de Marseille.” Such unscrupulous coercion has at 
least accomplished outward uniformity. With a ready axe sus- 
pended over them, in the hands of an executioner but too happy 
to have an occasion to let it fall, every paper is in hourly agony 
of extinction, until craven-heartedness has so possessed their pro- 
prietors, that a mere passing criticism on the architecture of an 
Imperial building was lately considered too audacious for pub- 
lication; and the Journal des Débats could not even summon 
courage to pay a tribute of regard to the memory of the Duchess 
of Orleans. 

Next to the periodical press in importance comes that extensive 
literature which once flooded France. To keep this under control, 
and especially to prevent the dissemination in the country of 
objectionable publications, the Government has likewise provided 
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itself with efficient weapons. First, the book firms, like all trades, 
depend on Government authority, by the very fact that no dealer 
can establish himself without a patent from Government, which is 
revocable. The book-trade in France is differently organized from 
that of England, the principal business in the way of sale being 
transacted by inferior dealers or hawkers (colporteurs), who keep 
stalls, and dispose of all new works supplied to them by the pub- 
lishers at reduced prices. This class of dealers is therefore the 
one which the Government has subjected to control. The sale of 
a book on the premises of its publisher is still allowable, subject 
only to such prosecution for libel, immorality, treason, or mis- 
demeanor as may be called for by any particular work; but no 
hawker can offer any copy of any work not previously submitted 
to the Ministry of the Interior, and there furnished with a stamp 
bearing the following inscription :—“ Sureté Générale. Ministére 
de |'Interieur.” One instance will suffice to show the stringent 
considerations on which the grant of this stamp depends. An 
excellent, and, in fact, the first good and complete edition of 
St. Simon’s “ Memoirs” has just left the press. This standard 
writer, both in a literary and an historical sense, is remarkable 
for the caustic pungency of his descriptions of the last part of 
Louis XIV.’s reign, and on this account tends to propagate irre- 
verence for one of the most glorious epochs of French history, 
and consequently to instil views likely to foster disaffection ; 
therefore the permission has been withheld for the sale in the 
country of this classical text-book. 

Journalism and literature are, however, results, not primary 
causes. This repression in its success is no greater than the lopping 
off branches, that sprout again immediately, as long as their seed is 
not crushed. Unfortunately along prevailing system of exclusive 
government has deprived the French people of those elements of 
gradual and practical training in business which are the true means. 
for acquiring habits of self-government ; consequently the one well 
of French inspiration has been speculation, encouraged by a de- 
veloped system of education which, if on the one hand it had 
fostered errors obstructive of immediate success in reform, had 
nevertheless been the sole sanctuary for the palladium which 
alone could preserve the spirit of the people's intellect from suc- 
cumbing to the dead uniformity imposed upon the polity. There- 
fore the existing system of education was regarded by those who 
cherished progress as the one living and national institution inter- 
woven with the very existence of the State to a degree that might 
baffle even reckless aggression, and as capable of imparting a 
more and more healthy and consistent direction to public opinion. 
Against this system of education, therefore, as the nursery of all 
those sentiments of independence which, irresistibly tending 
(Vol. LXX. No, CXXXVIII.]—New Sentzs, Vol. XIV.No.Il. Y 
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towards free government, are irreconcileable with Imperialism, the 
latter has erected its batteries; but as in the nineteenth century 
even the most reckless despotism is obliged to make some con- 
cession to prevailing civilization, and cannot venture on avowing 
ignorance to be on principle necessary to its existence, so its 
attacks have not been made with the publicity of a sweeping 
measure. The Government has, on the contrary, avoided as 
much as possible organic changes capable of exciting public 
attention, but bit by bit, school by school, as opportunity offered, 
it has exercised the stealthy and noiseless influence of paramount 
authority to introduce radical changes in the system and cha- 
racter of instructors, with the view of transforming the mind of 
the nation. This capital fact in the administrative tendency of 
the second Empire—the quintessence and epitome of its secret 
intentions—has naturally been unremarked in foreign countries, 
its circumstances, as just pointed out, escaping all but the closest 
observation. The short account we can here give wili afford the 
reader a general notion of the system of French education as it 
was, and as it is modified by the present Government, but it is 
unavoidably deficient in statistical data, which would be of great 
importance for verifying beyond contradiction the extent of 
change; for statistics are not favoured by those who rely on 
secrecy as their chief means of success. 

Education in France is divided into three grades,—primary, 
secondary, and superior instruction. The first grade is sub- 
divided into three degrees (dégrés), each represented by separate 
schools. The first, existing formerly in most hamlets, affords 
instruction in writing and reading, arithmetic, geography, some 
notions of French and sacred history, and a little practical geo- 
metry. The second degree, consisting in schools of average-sized 
villages, merely affords the same instruction carried in each 
branch to more proficiency; but the third degree, existing in 
towns of any consequence, is worthy of attention, as providing a 
sound practical education that can turn out young men fit to 
enter on any of the usual walks of industrious life. In addition 
to the elements enumerated in the first degree, its teaching com- 
prises the whole of French history, and geometry—algebra, in 
connexion with the latter—natural history, and the elements of 
drawing and music. Two establishments of this category in 
Paris, the Ecoles Turgot and Chaptal, have attained considerable 
eminence ; and it was a favourite object with the most enlightened 
men in France, while they had any influence on Government, to 
encourage the spread of similar institutions, by them regarded as 
the best nursery for sound popular education. These primary 
schools in their different degrees fall under two heads,—commer- 
eial and private (libre). The former have a master named by 
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the municipality on the recommendation of a superior dignitary 
of the educational establishment, entitled Rector of Academy. 
The masters thus appointed are functionaries entirely dependent 
on authority, and their salaries are miserably small, with few 
exceptions not exceeding 501., while they often are less. The 
latter are of course managed by their owners, who, however, are 
always subject to the supervision of an inspector, resident in the 
capital of each Department. But this is the least of the fetters 
laid on private instruction. No individual can open an establish- 
ment of the sort without having first handed in to the proper 
authorities a certificate that he has passed the examination in- 
cumbent on schoolmasters, and given notice in due form of his 
desire to open a school in a given locality. It then rests entirely 
with the authorities whether they will grant a permission, which 
they can withdraw whenever they may think fit, without assign- 
ing any other reason than the general one of consideration for 
public interests and morals. Now, against both these kinds of 
establishments the Government has been waging an unrelaxing 
and destructive warfare. Determined on eliminating from general 
instruction every element which can tend to nourish feelings of 
independence, and on inculcating subserviency, it has proceeded 
at once to remove what was objectionable and to substitute 
something according to its taste. ‘The first was easy enough 
with its excessive authority. Wherever a schoolmaster was 
supposed to be animated with independent sentiments, there 
irresponsible power at once broke the objectionable functionary. 
But what was infinitely worse, this summary vengeance on a 
generally harmless individual was often accompanied by the 
closing of the school, to the deprivation of the community. 
Against this charge of systematically attempting to restrict and 
lower the educational condition of the people, the Government 
organs have repeatedly protested. Of course no official docu- 
ments have been published which might afford a comparison 
between the number of commercial and private primary schools 
in 1848 and 1858, but we can vouch for the fact that an under- 
hand crusade has been relentlessly carried on against them 
wherever a plea could be found ; and we believe that, after making 
allowance for schools established in the room of those suppressed, 
in spite of official contradiction, we are within the mark when we 
estimate the blank left at from 400 to 500 schools. Now the 
new establishments are totally different in their nature from those 
they are meant to replace. The Government, conscious that 
destruction can only bring about a void that absolutely necessitates 
being filled up with something, has sought an alliance with the 
clergy as its best auxiliary for this purpose. We shall hereafter 
touch on the general position lately assigned to this body; but 
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its connexion with primary education at present is of a kind 
obliging us to notice it here. ‘The congregation of the Fréres 
de la Doctrine Chrétienne, solely devoted to popular education, is 
the ecclesiastical corporation chosen by the Government as its 
agent on this occasion. This brotherhood, indefatigable, zealous, 
and most efficiently equipped both in education and money, is 
rapidly extending its establishments under favour of Govern- 
ment support. Not only does one of its houses take the place of 
the suppressed commercial school, but the brethren, by their 
funds and the economical habits of their monastic organization, are 
able to give the same education at half the price of an establishment 
which must pay masters who live upon their salaries. And this 
competition has been attended by the result that many commu- 
nities, already struggling under difficulties, have relieved them- 
selves, with assent of Government, from further burdens by 
handing their school over to the brethren, who willingly took on 
themselves its entire expense. ‘Thus an attempt is now going on 
to spread noiselessly a network of ecclesiastical education for the 
lower classes over Trance, in the room of that secular one which 
was producing admirable results. The private institutions are 
naturally still more exposed to destruction, there being nothing 
whatever to ward from them a judgment against which there is 
no appeal. The coalition between Government and the Catholic 
clergy has especially involved a stern persecution against Pro- 
testantism, which, in its limited community, has continued to 
manifest in France all the fervour of Huguenot devotion, and 
has shown great activity in the cause of education. Such insti- 
tutions have been visited with peremptory interdictions, on the 
score of public welfare; and we subjoin one of them to show 
their manner.* The reader should remark the words we place in 
italics. 
“THE ACADEMIC COUNCIL OF THE VAR. 

“Seeing that the Sieur Guilbot in coming to La Gaude for 
the purpose of opening there a private Protestant school, in a 
‘commune’ where there was not one person being a Protestant 
by origin, born and recognised as such, has introduced such a 
leaven of discord that the ‘commune’ has since been constantly 
agitated and divided ; 

“Seeing that the closing of this school is demanded on all 
sides, and especially by all the magistrates invested with the right 
of taking care of order and public morals as the only and neces- 
sary means of re-establishing calm and quiet in the ‘commune ;’ 

“Considering it both necessary and advisable to interpret and 





* Tt will be found in the excellent work of M. J. Simon, “La Liberté de 
Conscience,” p. 180. 
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apply in this sense the right of opposition to be exercised in behalf 
of public morals ; 

“The accused being present, the Council judges, without appeal, 
by Art. 28 of the law of 15th March, 1850, and unanimously 
decides— 

“I. The opposing injunction to be kept in force. 

“TI. The afore-mentioned to be immediately and for ever closed 
(138th January, 1851).” 

As the witnesses specially appealed to in this decree are Go- 
vernment functionaries, so the tribunal emitting it is likewise a 
Government creation, being named year by year by the Minister 
of Instruction, and composed almost exclusively of salaried 
magistrates, with the bishops of the district, under the presidency 
of a functionary called the Rector, who is the administrative chief 
of the second grade of instruction. This, by far the most im- 
portant portion of the educational system, because comprising an 
instruction obligatory on all who wish to enter a profession, and 
a discipline so comprehensive as to extend over all those years in 
which character receives its impression, has of late been radically 
modified. While primary instruction is confined to elementary 
and practical education, secondary instruction is distinguished by 
its completeness, enforcing a scientific proficiency in the matters 
taught in the inferior grade with practical succinctness, with a 
thorough course of Latin and Greek, English or German—the 
choice between these two languages resting with the student, 
rhetoric, philosophy, French literature, mathematics, and the 
elements of natural sciences, thus affording a perfect classical 
and literary education, along with the rudiments of science. The 
establishments bestowing it are the Lycées, formerly royal col- 
leges, the communal colleges, and private institutions. With refe- 
rence to them, France has been mapped out for the purpose of 
educational supervision into a number of districts called Acade- 
mies, presided over by a dignitary called Rector, just as for 
administrative purposes it has been divided into Departments 
presided by the Prefet. The term academy does not, therefore, 
express an educational foundation, but merely the collective ex- 
istence of the lycées, colleges, and private institutions within the 
jurisdiction of a Rector,—a singular use of the term, which has 
often led to error on the part of persons insufficiently acquainted 
with France. The lycées are all entirely supported by Govern- 
ment, and their teachers consequently functionaries in the strict 
sense of the word; but many of the communal colleges are on a 
mixed footing, the commune supplying the homestead or a sub- 
vention to some individual, who then takes in boarders on his 
own account. Noone can open a private institution without a 
certificate of his having taken the degrees of Bachelor and Licentiate 
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of Letters, passing a special examination, and afterwards depo- 
siting for approval with the Secretary of the Academy a pro- 
spectus of his intended classes, which, though they may be 
extended, must strictly comprise the studies indicated by Govern- 
ment, together with a plan of the interior arrangement of his 
house. This last provision is eminently characteristic how deeply 
French mind has contracted the habit of subjecting every trifle 
to the uniform decision of supreme authority; for it is not a 
recent encroachment, but existed under Louis Philippe. At the 
age of eleven the pupils enter these schools in the eighth and 
lowest form ; and before the recent modifications, afterwards to be 
mentioned, they all proceeded systematically through the whole 
course of training, advancing year by year a form until they 
reached the second, from which they entered in the following 
year, the eighteenth of their age, the highest of the ordinary 
forms, which is called the one of rhetoric. After the completion 
of this prescribed course, a supplementary, though obligatory, 
class of another year affords special instruction in philosophy, 
without neglecting the subjects of former study ; and beyond this 
an extra class again of a year exists for those who seek to master 
the depths of mathematics. Thus a pupil, who goes through the 
entire course of study, cannot finish it before the end of his twen- 
tieth year, nor can he be entitled to compete for that degree of 
Bachelor of Letters, formerly an indispensable condition for 
admission in a profession, and the supposed natural termination 
of secondary instruction, unless he has persevered through the 
class of philosophy. In France there are two kinds of Bachelor- 
ships of Letters and of Sciences, but the latter, of a special nature, 
was formerly dependent upon the former; in fact, no degree or 
diploma whatever could be obtained by any one who had not 
previously received that distinction. For it the candidate was 
required to have made his studies in an establishment subject to 
Government inspection,* technically called établissement univer- 
sitaire, an exception being only made for instruction under the 
parental roof with an authorized professor, the fact being testified 
by the father and the maire of the locality; nor could any one 
be admitted to the examination who had not attended the classes 
of rhetoric and philosophy, each during a whole year. The ex- 
amination was proportionate in its strictness to the severity of 
the studies exacted. It comprised Latin, Greek, the modern 
language chosen by the scholar, rhetoric, philosophy, general 
history, arithmetic, the first four books of geometry, algebra, and 
the elements of physics and chemistry. In England, where the 





* This proviso, which will seem useless to the reader, will be understood 
when we come to the ecclesiastical seminaries. 
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organization of our system exposes even the humblest individual 
to the enlarging influence of general interests, by directly bring- 
ing home and assigning to him in his private capacity some share 
in the management of the community, much reasoning has been 
spent on proving the futility of loading the young mind with 
theoretic and classical matter affirmed to be of no practical use in 
after-life. In France, on the contrary, whose constitution affords 
no such element to refreshen and recruit the maturity of its 
citizens, where a man pursuing a profession must subside into a 
functionary, or confine himself to some specific calling, as of 
medicine or the law, a strong infusion into the early mind of 
those large principles and liberal tastes whose richest and purest 
fountain-heads reside in ancient philosophy and classical litera- 
ture, has been considered the only inspiration capable of counter- 
acting the narrowing and stagnating influence of later life. The 
best thinkers in France, therefore, prize this secondary instruction 
as the ark of their country’s intellectual salvation, providing each 
youth on his start in life with a stock of principles which alone 
can prevent his vigour from expiring under the leaden atmo- 
sphere of official subserviency, or at the least from dwindling into 
mere specific aptitude. The Government, alive to the fact that 
here lies the stronghold of the country’s intelligence and spirit, 
has consequently been indefatigable in prostrating it. In 1848 
men who understood liberty to mean freedom, abolished the 
necessity of authorization for the foundation. of a private school, 
and the restriction excluding pupils of other establishments than 
those called “ universitaires” from the degree of Bachelor. The 
first of these alterations was soon revoked, but the second is still 
maintained. The object of Louis Napoleon being to break the 
spirit of independence and self-respect supposed to animate the 
members of the teaching body, and to reduce their influential 
position in the country, his Government, in 1849, precipitately 
gave its support to a proposal of Montalembert, who was per- 
fectly correct in believing that it would only serve the interests 
of the clergy. France, which till then had been divided into 
twenty-seven academies, was henceforth to have one in each De- 
partment. In this measure the Government was blind enough 
merely to perceive the opportunity it offered for inflicting degra- 
dation on the existing Rectors and educational officers, without 
observing that it would defeat ends equally dear to itself. Louis 
Napoleon's object was not centred in the humiliation of a trouble- 
some set of men, but in compelling education and enlightenment 
to figure with all the pomp and weight attached to their natural 
representatives in loyal attendance upon his government. But 
as soon as the Rector was reduced to a jurisdiction limited 
by the Department, presiding often over only a few unimportant 
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establishments, receiving a salary diminished in proportion to 
his reduction in authority, he at once fell from a dignitary into a 
second-rate functionary, utterly incapable of reflecting upon Go- 
vernment any tinsel of consideration. While the official repre- 
sentative of instruction was thus lowered, an ally of the Govern- 
ment was assuming a position which gave umbrage. As the 
Rector sank the bishop rose, in the first instance patronized with 
indiscreet favour, then supported by ample means, and finally 
disposing of a zealous cohort of assistants, What the Imperial 
Government, however, cannot abide is any power acquiring a 
consistency of its own. It sought the clergy merely as its 
minister, and its jealousy was at once awakened at its possible 
emancipation. Therefore, in 1852, a new law was issued annul- 
ling the one just enacted, though masking the acknowledgment 
of a mistake by decreeing sixteen academies instead of the 
twenty-two originally existing. The Rectors, from their humble 
conditions, were then lifted to the very pinnacle of official 
splendour; their salaries raised from 15,000 to 25,000 frances, 
and the power entrusted to their faithful keeping extended to 
a pitch which would enable Government to control every inde- 
pendent opposition. 

The great innovation has, however, been in the system of instruc- 
tion itself. Here the Government aimed at eliminating as much 
as possible those matters which, like philosophy, history, and 
general literature, imbue the mind with general ideas. According 
to its designs it would wish to break up the mind of the country 
into isolated qualities, each developed by itself without the con- 
nexion or combination essential to efficient progress; and as 
human mind must and will find occupation, the Government 
anxiously tries to direct it exclusively towards physical and 
natural sciencés, with a view of diverting attention from studies 
likely to nourish an interest in moral and political questions. 
The Bachelorship of Letters has, therefore, ceased to be an obli- 
gatory degree; pupils arriving at the fourth class of secondary 
instruction, where the study of the Humanities attains proportions 
requisite for a classical education, are exempt from continuing 
the other courses on declaring their intention to devote themselves 
to natural science. This measure, known as the Bifurcation, is 
deprecated by the most enlightened and experienced men as a 
murderous blow at the intellectual advancement of the country. 
Government invents a legal plea for boys to shirk training, at an 
age when labour is hateful, and the mind not yet fit to assume 
responsibility, in the name of a right of free choice, a right wan- 
tonly disregarded on every other occasion. It is the unanimous 
opinion of those most conversant with the subject, that the effect 
of this regulation has already been very great, and that its results 
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will therefore be most baneful. At all times medical and scientific 
pursuits have been largely followed in France, and the influence 
of authority being naturally exerted in promotion of Government 
views, the abandonment of the Humanities is at present very 
extensive. Not content with this, the Government has furthermore 
curtailed and hampered the instruction given to those who study 
for the Bachelorship of Letters. Under the Restoration, history, 
then little favoured, had no professor of its own, but was taught 
by the one of Humanity. Under Louis Philippe this inade- 
quate arrangement ceased, and history became the object of 
special research, productive of a distinguished school of writers. 
The Imperial Government has begun to revert to the system of 
the Bourbons. In schools possessing only one professor of 
history, he has as yet been left untouched; but where there are 
several, their numbers have been reduced, and in the inferior 
classes, the Professor of Humanities, generally without increasing 
the amount of his lessons, has had this subject assigned to him in 
addition. The name of philosophy is prohibited as identified 
with revolutionary tendencies, and the class allotted to its study 
has been christened with the Middle Age appellation of logic, 
while its instruction has been circumscribed within very narrow 
limits. Greek is here excluded, so that its philosophy is barely 
sketched at second-hand, while as an obstacle in the way of lively 
progress, Latin is rendered obligatory for themes and disputations 
by a Government which on all other occasions professes itself 
hostile to classical encumbrance. In the examination for Bache- 
lorship, analogous modifications have been made, the questions 
of history and philosophy being much reduced in number and 
importance, and the strictest censorship is vigilantly exercised on 
the professors of these two suspicious branches of knowledge. 
A little while ago the following occurrence took place, the truth 
of which we can vouch for. The professors of history were sum- 
moned by the heads of their respective establishments, and were 
instructed by them to give a Catholic education (catholiquement 
enseigner), to inculcate the religious and political principles of 
the “grand siécle” of Louis XIV., and to abstain from quoting 
the modern school of historians, above all Augustin Thierry and 
Mignet. The puerility of such means for coercing the spirit of 
the age into retrogression may excite a smile, but they are worthy 
of mention as convincing confirmation of the real intentions 
which dictated the radical modifications above indicated. 

The third grade, or superior education, comprises the Faculties 
bestowing the higher honours. They are five in number, Letters, 
Sciences, Theology, Jurisprudence, and Medicine, and as the metro- 
politan seat of the three first is in the building of the Sorbonne, 
this name has often been misapplied as expressing an university 
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in our sense of the word. These faculties are scattered over France, 
nor does any one town, except Paris, possess them all. The salaries 
of the professors average 5000 francs, which are increased by ex- 
amination fees from 6000 to 8000 francs in provincial seats of 
learning, and from 10,000 to 15,000 francsin Paris. The Govern- 
ment has pursued here the same aims as in the inferior grades ; 
everywhere it has pared down and cut off something in the list of 
matters originally taught. One signal instance will suffice. On 
M. Jules Simon refusing to take the oath imposed after the 2nd 
December, and resigning his Professorship of the History of 
Ancient Philosophy in the Sorbonne, this most important chair 
was never filled up in an establishment which stands as the highest 
representative of learning, a philological professorship being 
founded as an equivalent for its suppression. These three grades 
of instruction considered collectively form what is technically 
called the University of France, which, however, comprises still 
some other establishments for special purposes, of which only the 
Ecole Normale need arrest our attention. It is intended as a 
nursery for professors, and should consequently, according to the 
design of its founders, be endowed with every means of ample 
instruction. Its pupils, admissible only with a certificate of 
Bachelorship and after a competitive examination, leave the esta- 
blishment at the end of three years, with no other privilege than 
the distinction naturally attaching to a youth who has shown his 
capacities. The pupil, if desirous of entering on the profession of 
instructors, has to compete on equal footing with every other 
candidate ; but the excellence of this school is so widely appre- 
ciated, that many youths frequent it merely for the benetit of its 
education. To extend the advantages derived from this founda- 
tion, and secure an efficient class of masters for the lower grade, 
primary normal schools began to be founded under Louis Philippe, 
and their propagation was formerly regarded as an object of para- 
mount importance. The Imperial Government, on the contrary, 
shows no favour to either. At the Ecole Normale in Paris, the 
avowedly intended nursery for the country's teachers, philosophy 
has been virtually prohibited; its special chair was suppressed 
on Jules Simon’s resignation, and the Professor of the History 
of Philosophy now charged with its instruction, only devotes 
to his doubled matter the three hours a-week formerly assigned 
to his original subject. As for the country Ecoles Normales, 
instead of encouraging their increase, the Government decidedly 
inclines to their diminution, so that eight and even ten Depart- 
ments together now often do not possess one. At the head of 
this extensive but thoroughly dependent educational establish- 
ment there figures a supreme Council, presided over by the 
Minister of Instruction, and appointed year by year, but it is 
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as destitute of independence as the dignitary himself set at its 
head by the pleasure of the Emperor. 

In addition to these nurseries for education,.France possesses 
two learned institutions of an exceptional character and free 
constitution which have endowed them with singular importance. 
These are the College de France, and the Institut ; the former a 
place of training, the latter intended to be a senate of sages. 
Founded by Francis I., the College de France is a privileged 
establishment, not considered within the University ; and its halls 
were long eminent not only as a school for youth, but as the 
scene of the best efforts of French thought. There were first 
communicated to the world, in the shape of lectures, those bril- 
liant and erudite productions which have made famous the names 
of Guizot, Michelet, Cousin, Quinet, &c., &c., and which, pub- 
lished in a collected form, have become the literary glories of con- 
temporary France, and text-books with students throughout 
Europe. Under such circumstances this college attained a proud 
and illustrious eminence, in the acknowledgment of the country, 
and the dignity thus attached to its professors in their private 
capacities was paid homage to in the special privileges accorded 
to their rank. The head of the college, entitled its administrator, 
was formerly elected by the professors, who themselves were 
indeed appointed by the Minister of Instruction, but subject to 
a choice from two names presented to him on a vacancy, the 
one by the vote of the professors themselves, and the second by 
that of the Institut. The college had likewise the right of ap- 
pointing substitutes in the place of those professors who might be 
unable to perform their duty. This illustrious institution, the 
abode of a free and eager spirit of inquiry, and fortified im its 
independence by such full rights, was naturally not to be endured 
by Government, which, accordingly, has violated its ancient con- 
stitution by the same means with which it violated that of the 
country—arbitrary force. On M. Barthelemy St. Hilaire resign- 
ing the administratorship, the Government deprived the professors 
of their right of election, and named of itself M. Stanislas 
Julien. The old form of having two candidates presented to the 
Minister is still kept up as a farce, for the latter, besides assuming 
the privilege of suggesting the names he wishes to have presented, 
is moreover exempt in the last instance from any restriction on 
his choice. Lastly, the college has been deprived of the power of 
nominating temporary substitutes. The late Minister of Instruc- 
tion, M. Fortoul, in order to get rid of all annoyance from the 
probable presentation of objectionable candidates on the part of 
the bodies empowered to do so, appointed men to fill the chairs 
of the college as delegates (chargés des cours), without the title 
of professors. One of the first steps taken by his successor, M. 
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Rowland, the present Minister of Instruction, in his eager desire 
to signalize his accession to office, was to announce the cessation 
for the future of these illegal appointments. A very few weeks 
later M. Rowland became anxious to promote to the professorship 
of Latin Poetry a young man in favour of whose elevation he 
felt it would be impossible to hope for the suffrages either of the 
College or the Institut, and he was so loth to inaugurate his 
career by an open disregard of their deliberate recommendation, 
that he actually preferred giving the lie to his own recent official 
edict, and had recourse to his predecessor's discarded subterfuge. 
Since then, M. Rowland has on two other occasions made sport 
of his solemn declaration, by renewing these infractions of right 
merely for the purpose of avoiding the certainty of having can- 
didates proposed for the chairs of Hebrew and Sanscrit, who, 
though eminently qualified, were objectionable to Government, 
the one as a scapegoat of the clergy, and the other as an ex- 
tutor of the Count de Paris. 

The Institut de France, grown out of the academy founded by 
Richelieu, is, by its position and privileges, the only institution 
of the kind in Europe, being, in fact, recognised by the State as 
the accredited independent representative body of learning and 
intellect. As such, it is completely emancipated by its consti- 
tution from sovereign jurisdiction, being endowed with the right 
of self-election, and was formerly acknowledged one of the in- 
tegral elements of the State, for the charter of 1830 expressly 
included the Institut among the bodies whence were to be drawn 
the members of the Chamber of Peers. It is self-evident how 
hateful must be to the Imperial Government an honoured insti- 
tution of this kind, which, impressed with a lively pride of its 
own dignity as secured by privileges against foreign interference, 
keeps visibly reminding the people how that worship of intellec- 
tual merit, of which it affects to be a sacred college, was prac- 
tically cherished by its forefathers. But even imperial resolution 
sometimes thinks fit to take public opinion into account, and has 
hitherto desisted from openly violating the right of the Institut, 
contenting itself with a professed contempt for its members, who 
are the continual subjects of mean slights, and from the fact 
of their distinction exposed as a rule to disfavour. Thus, within 
the last few months, M. Rowland has subjected the Professors at 
the Museum of Natural History, all of them members of the In- 
stitut, and amongst the most distinguished ornaments of science, 
to the inspection of young and obscure men who took their 
degrees in provincial foundations, and whose ignorance on the 
occasion of this inspection became manifest by scandalous blun- 
ders, which have raised alaugh throughout Europe. At the same 
time, an attempt is going on to create an institution dependent on 
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- Government, called the Comité Historique, which, it is hoped, 


may supersede the Institut in its leading position. Presided 
over by the Minister of Instruction, who likewise appoints the 
members, amongst whom are included those of the Institut who 
manifest an accommodating disposition, this body is to direct and 
inspect all the scientific and literary societies in the country, even 
those of an entirely private and local character, which receive no 
sort of assistance from the State.* 

At the opening meeting of the Comité Historique, M. Rowland 
lately addressed its members in a speech which undisguisedly 
indicated the object of its establishment, and was distinguished 
by a tissue of malicious, sarcastic, and unbecoming insinuations, 
levelled at the Institut as a worn-out and worthless body. 

It cannot appear strange that a Government which aims at 
indoctrinating sentiments of submissive resignation into a nation, 
with the view of arrogating to itself all the excessive prerogatives 
of ancient royalty, should have sought an alliance with the 
Catholic clergy, by its constitution, seemingly identified with 
monarchy, and by its doctrines, the natural champions of passive 
obedience. One startling objection certainly suggested itself 
against such a coalition, in that fundamental axiom of the State’s 
emancipation from ecclesiastical interference, consecrated in those 
principles of 1789 which the Empire ostentatiously professed to 
be its guiding light, but which it never troubles itself about but 
to pervert. This objection, however, was at once removed by the 
reflection that Napoleon I., from the moment he began to erect 
for himself a sovereign authority, considered the establishment of 
a splendid hierarchy one of its indispensable appertainments, at 
once to reflect respect on the throne and to inspire awe into the 
people. The circumstances of Napoleon III.’s position were, 
besides, of a kind which imposed on him the necessity of an 
ecclesiastical alliance. His Empire being avowedly intended for 
the purpose of regenerating the nation’s social condition, its ten- 
dencies had to be propagated in the fashion of doctrine. Now, 
from the moment a divorce was proclaimed from the great prin- 
ciples of intellectual progress and freedom, no materials for this 
requisite doctrine were forthcoming, except in ideas identified 
with ecclesiastical action, and which it baffled invention to pre- 
serve in efficiency when shorn of their natural and clerical con- 
nexion. Therefore the Imperial Government adopted the clergy, 





* The ninety-first article of the Penal Code subjects every society to the 
supervision of Government. ‘“‘Nulle association de plus de vingt personnes, 
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and lavished favours on it, in the hope of weaning it from senti- 
ments of professional caste, and of bribing it by self-interest into 
a hearty and steadfast attachment. Bishops received honours 
which endowed them with the highest political importance in 
their sees; cardinals were ex officio made members of the Senate, 
while ten millions of confiscated Orleans property devoted to a 
pension-fund, formed the bait to catch the inferior members. 
But the expectation of possibly converting the Roman Catholic 
clergy of the present day into a body animated by a national 
sentiment, or any political devotion, except to the Papacy, is a 
chimera only to be entertained by blindness. Gallicanism, which 
was a growth possible in a Church knit to the State by immense 
landed possessions, and an ancient, dignified, and tranquil emi- 
nence in an ancient and mighty monarchy, has died under the 
sting of the abolition of mortmain and the irruption of liberal 
opinion. The Catholic clergy is no longer French, it is entirely 
Roman, from the conviction that its dangers can alone be warded 
off by compact combination of its members. Napoleon I. lived 
far too near that epoch of revolutionary convulsion which has 
caused this stern infusion of professional feeling to be able 
to gather its probable force ; but Napoleon III. has no excuse for 
misconception. Year by year these views, which, when originally 
emitted by M. de Maistre, were only accepted by a batch of 
fervent devotees, have gained ground in the clergy, until now 
they are considered and inculcated as indispensable to orthodoxy. 
Under Louis Philippe much care was taken to promote men of 
moderate and tolerant views to bishoprics; yet, with hardly an 
exception, all of them at present figure amongst the champions 
of Ultramontanism. It is felt that a battle for existence is going 
on with a rising evil spirit; and to husband forces, erect engines, 
and wage war against it, is the one object unflaggingly pursued 
by the clergy, indifferent to all else, and recoiling from no 
manceuvre which can further this purpose. The welfare of 
governments has no interest for a priesthood which regards ruins 
and foundations merely in so far as they may be stepping-stones 
for its onward course, without even an expression of gratitude 
for assistance to those fallen from power. 

On the 24th of February, 1848, when Louis Philippe could 
hardly have left the Tuileries, the Archbishop of Paris directed 
his clergy to chant “ Domine salvum facypopulum,” while the 
Univers called. the Revolution of 1848 a notification of Divine 
Providence ; and if the second Empire should fall by a sudden 
visitation, the French clergy will certainly not endanger a hold 
on the power it now so emulously strives to attain, by chivalrous 
sense of attachment to the benefactor who, while in the plenitude 
of might, is the object of fulsome adulation. There is that in the 
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essence of Ultramontanism which, though stooping to disguise, 
is incompatible with honest acquiescence in any kind of secular 
supremecy; and already the vaunted strength of Imperialism, 
which deemed itself equal to dragging ecclesiastical authority 
after it as a satellite, finds itself obliged to purchase this in- 
dispensable alliance by immunities that virtually are converting 
it into a hewer of wood and drawer of water for the hierarchy. 
Two remarkable instances of such concessions are the following. 
In France, prosecution is vested in the State, as represented by 
the Procureur-Imperial attached to each Court of Justice; and a 
special instruction has been addressed to all the courts, com- 
manding them to entertain no charge which may expose members 
of the clergy as guilty of a breach of morals. Louis Philippe’s 
Government commenced the publication of a valuable series of 
national records. This is still continued; but the editors, who 
are chosen by the Minister, have received warning not to make 
any observations condemnatory of the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, or of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. It cannot be 
denied that the zeal and assiduity of the clergy have been 
attended with a visible success, and that many men, and even 
localities, formerly known for their free opinions, appear now to 
be under ecclesiastical influence. Still its nature is of a hothouse 
growth, which we doubt to be able to resist the struggles of trial, 
just as the elaborate authority of the Jesuits has often crumbled 
at the first blow, when seeming to have reached a pinnacle above 
danger. Of all emissaries of Ultramontanism, the French priest- 
hood undoubtedly affords the most efficient; for, drilled into 
guarded regularity of conduct by being continually exposed to 
attack, they have besides acquired, by active intercourse with the 
enemy, an experience in his tactics, of which they make use for 
the purpose of encompassing and discomfiting him with his own 
weapons, before he is aware that apparent friends are foes in 
disguise. Under Louis Philippe the clergy was terribly fettered 
in educational propagandism, by the exclusion from Bachelorship 
of youths taught in establishments not subject to secular in- 
spection. As the clergy never consented to admit this super- 
vision, their seminaries were thus merely nurseries for priests, or 
receptacles for scions of Legitimist families, who, as a matter of 
principle, scorned to serve an usurper. When, therefore, Louis 
Napoleon reimposed the obligation of previous sanction for the 
establishment of a private institution, but maintained the exten- 
sion of Bachelorship to pupils from all foundations, he enacted a 
measure which was the consummation of ecclesiastical longings, 
the first provision being, in the hands of a friend, an overwhelm- 
ing engine of destruction against rivals, and the second a ladder 
which scaled the citadel of the State. The clergy lost no time in 
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applying it to this purpose; and the Jesuits were singled out as 
the most expert for accomplishing a conquest over secular secon- 
dary instruction like to that which was being achieved over primary 
by the Fréres de la Doctrine Chrétienne. Jesuit colleges have 
consequently arisen in multitudes since 1849. Metz, Poitiers, 
Nantes, Amiens, Lyons, possess such; and it is no exaggeration 
to say that, at the present day, there is hardly one town of con- 
sequence in France where such an establishment is not either 
already flourishing or in course of foundation. But the Western 
and Southern Departments are the most favourable soil for Jesuit 
ascendancy. In these colleges all professors must be members of 
the order. It has happened—and such a case is known to us, 
accompanied with crying hardship—that, in the absence of a 
fitting Jesuit, a lay instructor might be appointed ; but no sooner 
was a member of the order found to take his chair, than the 
occupant was dismissed without the least regard to his services, 
The education afforded is most elaborate, and embraces even pre- 
paration for the studies of such special schools as those of St. 
Cyr and the Ecole Polytechnique, with the view of retaining the 
guidance of youth as long as possible The same means of wealth 
and cheapness which enable the Fréres de la Doctrine Chrétienne 
to wage a crushing competition against secular primary schools, 
are equally at the disposal of the Jesuits, so that numberless 
communal colleges have been handed over to them, while private 
institutions are exposed to every sort of persecution, especially 
when they happen to be under the management of a priest at 
once suspected of Gallican latitudinarianism and not affiliated to 
an Ultramontane fraternity. Thus, there was at Metz an ex- 
cellent institution belonging to the Abbé Braun, a worthy and 
pious old ecclesiastic, sincerely attached to his faith and duties, 
but whose views partook of the more moderate fashion of the 
former generation. This institution being in the enjoyment of 
much consideration, became an eyesore and annoyance to the 
Jesuits, who were engaged in raising a foundation of their own in 
the town. Abbé Braun was accordingly besieged with requests 
and offers of all kinds to induce him to close his school, until he 
was virtually forced, by the bishop's coercion, into selling it to 
the Jesuits. One practical effect of the powerful competition 
carried on by the confraternity is, that secondary instruction is in 
a fair way of being restricted to Jesuit colleges and the lycées, 
communal and private institutions being bought or driven out of 
the field. If, therefore, the increase of late in the pupils at the 
lycées should be quoted as a proof that French education is not 
lapsing into ecclesiastical hands, the argument is a specious 
fallacy, because, in proportion as the lycées become the only 
places of secular instruction, those parents who are not willing to 
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hand their children over to the guardianship of Jesuits, have no 
choice but to place them there; and thus a monopoly necessarily 
exists in favour of these government foundations. 

The attention of a government solely animated with principles 
of tutelage could not but be specially directed towards perfecting 
for the head of the State means of thorough and instantaneous 
control over provincial authorities. It has long been recognised 
that the readiness to accept an excessive control of this sort as 
a necessary attribute of government is manifested in the provi- 
sions of the most liberal French constitution, and is at once the 
deepest furrow left in the national character by an overgrown 
executive of long standing, and the greatest obstacle in the way 
of freedom. The necessity of loosening the administrative fetters 
which chain the whole of France to a dependence on cen- 
tral authority, has therefore become enrolled among the primary 
conditions for its possible regeneration. Erred against continu- 
ally in practice, under the influence of contracted habits, this 
principle is, nevertheless, recognised by all liberal parties as the 
cardinal and essential element necessary for the achievement of the 
Revolution of 1789, which is viewed by the nation as its Bill of 
Rights, and is adopted by Imperialism as its pretended code. Under 
such circumstances, as decentralization could not be excluded from 
its professions, though irreconcilable with its nature, the Govern- 
ment adroitly converted it into a cover for shifting the exercise 
of this control from the hands of those who had been entrusted 
with it as the natural agents of parliamentary institution, into 
the hands of others better suited to represent an irresponsible 
executive. Under Louis Philippe, the Minister of the Interior, 
representing in principle the opinion of a parliamentary majority 
by his presence in a constitutional cabinet, had the gift of all 
administrative appointments, even down to the smallest post- 
master and tax-gatherer. The prefets of departments were there- 
fore nothing more than mere subordinates, unable to make a 
decision of any kind without reference to the Minister, and of 
whom nothing more was expected than the exactitude of official 
routine in carrying out superior instructions. Next to them in rank 
were the sous-préfets, presiding over the arondissement formed 
of an assemblage of “ communes,” which were managed by a mu- 
nicipal council and maire, elected from amongst the members of 
the council. ‘The Government had also the right of dissolving 
these councils. Now, the first thing Louis Napoleon did was to 
exercise this last power with such unscrupulous wantonness, that 
near six thousand municipal councils have been dissolved—a large 
proportion of which have never been replaced by fresh elections— 
merely because their choice for maire fell upon men not inclined 
to abet his ambitious intrigues; and the selection of this officer 
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now rests with Government, without any restriction as to his eligi- 
bility. His next measure was to convert the préfets into so many 
Imperial vicars, by arming them with almost unlimited powers of 
appointment and executive authority, formerly belonging to the 
Minister—a measure thoroughly in accordance with the Imperial 
polity, but which was proclaimed, with audacious falsehood, ‘as a 
step towards decentralization. ‘The ministers, who are now re- 
duced to mere clerks and accountants, constitute a body that can 
bring to bear no influence which might reflect consideration on 
their master, or induce him to have regard for them. Their 
sphere of existence is strictly limited to elaborate, according to 
official fashion in the drudgery of the closet, the suggestions he 
may throw out. The prefets, on the contrary, stand before their 
departments the representatives of the Empire; and as it is one 
of its most cherished objects to create an official hierarchy in- 
separably bound to its author by self-interest, which, by dazzling 
munificence, may awe the lower classes and make public opinion 
incline itself before majesty, no measure was more natural than 
to surround the préfets with the pomp of viceroyalty, and to 
arm them with the thunderbolts of unlimited authority. The very 
existence of the greater part of the community depends on the 
good-will of the prefet, whose sanction is required for the esta- 
blishment of any place of business. Whenever he thinks fit, he 
can forthwith close any wineshop, café, or inn, as a place of dan- 
gerous resort, while a shopkeeper who may be obnoxious is 
exposed to ruinous persecution in a thousand ways. Thus, the 
police have a right to inspect public ways called “‘ voirie,” which 
is a ready handle for monstrous abuse. A blind protruding an 
inch too far into the street, a bale of goods taken in from the 
footway a few minutes after the hour assigned, and fifty other 
similar trifles, constitute transgressions against official regulations 
that can render the unfortunate trader amenable to fines, and even 
the loss of his livelihood. Any one who has experience of the 
irresistible influence attaching, even in our open elections, to 
those whose position would enable them, if they liked, to modify 
the condition of the voters, will comprehend how such prerogatives 
must helplessly subject all constituencies, except those of the 
very largest towns, to the prefet’s dictation. Even without the 
perpetration of frauds on the ballot-box, it is evident that uni- 
versal suffrage itself is but a vain pretence under circumstances 
of such wholesale coercion. Yet the Government has seen reason 
to consider the means at its disposal to be insufficient, and has 
modified the exercise of the franchise accorded by its constitution 
partly by underhand encroachments and partly by direct legisla- 
tion. Of the first kind were the scandalous means employed to 
prevent the announcement of independent candidates, amounting 
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im many instances to the destruction, by order of the prefet, of 
election addresses and voting cards, while it was assumed as a 
right of sovereign authority to propose to the electors the men 
they were to choose. When, in spite of these practices, the Govern- 
ment found itself disappointed of success in some of the principal 
towns in the country, it caused a law to be passed vitiating the 
essence of the ballot, which by its secrecy is intended to supply 
the elector with an organ for the expression of his inmost desires. 
A recent decree precludes an elector from recording his vote in 
favour of a person who has not previously signified to the Pro- 
eureur Imperial his intention of offermg himself as candidate,;— 
& provision whose import can be gathered at @ glance: a man 
who chooses to become an independent candidate must be pre- 
pared to be a target for persecution. 

Such being the principles that move Imperial Government, 
Louis Napoleon has actively exerted himself to acquire for them 
acknowledgment by carrying them out practically into those fields 
of life which affect the most general interests, and to whose occu- 
pation and transformation he accordingly looks as affording the 
truest means for entangling the nation at large into an indis- 
soluble alliance with his government. He has tried to accomplish 
this object by a regular invasion on the part of the State upon 
the territory of private commerce, to which he has been impelled 
by three motives: the all-devouring appetite involved by the 
exigencies of a Government whose nature fears everything not 
subject to its inspection; the supreme value set by his mind on 
the influence exercised by material interests on mankind ; and 
the desire of palming off Imperialism as practically solving those 
questions of labour and prosperity which, under the name of 
Socialism, had become a feature in modern politics. 

Rendered conversant during his stay in England with our doc- 
trines of free-trade, and their successful application in practice, 
Louis Napoleon believed, at the time of his advent to power, that 
they could furnish him with the means of accomplishing the 
revolution in French industry which he desired. Nor is there a 
country in the world which would be more benefited by their in- 
troduction, for from the earliest times the richness of France has 
been repressed by fiscal provisions, inherited, along with other 
unfortunate official traditions, as legacies from Roman civilization. 
Its commercial legislation thus became a code of unjust prohibition 
and whimsical protection, ensuring the profit of a few at the cost 
of the many, and supplying the State ata ruinous price with the 

i of apparent self-sufficiency. By the Constitution of 
1852, the Executive had absolute authority without consulting 
the legislative bodies in all matters of customs and excise; an 
Louis Napoleon at once began to manifest his intention of 
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removing the restrictions which everywhere impeded consumption. 
But no sooner had he taken the first steps in this direction than 
he was met by a clamorous opposition on the part of those en- 
gaged in trades enjoying the advantage of protection. Foremost 
amongst them were the ironmasters ; and such was the frenzy 
animating these protectionists in defence of their personal in- 
terests, that they dared to address language to Government 
which conveyed a seditious menace. In presence of this oppo- 
sition, Louis Napoleon stopped short in his proceedings, then 
abandoned them, and at last plunged into a completely opposite 
direction. As it was indispensable for the success of Imperialism 
that it should captivate public opinion with the same rapidity 
as that with which it had been jerked into existence on the 
bayonets of the soldiery, the slow and painful travail of free 
trade could not answer its purpose, because necessarily attended, 
in the first instance, with much distress by the depression of 
trades which, under the fostering favour of the previous system, 
had grown into the chief means of general employment. But 
there was also another consideration which induced Louis Napo- 
leon thoroughly to renounce his original inclinations. He had 
hurried into free trade without comprehending from principle the 
incongruity between its unshackled disposition and the strict dis- 
cipline of Imperialism. The incompatibility of their natures 
never struck him until he had already engaged in the task: of 
founding free trade, and had become suddenly alarmed at finding 
himself, like the magician’s pupil, evoking a spirit which’ it was 
impossible for him to compel into humble subjection. From this 
moment, therefore, he turned short upon his steps, and precipi- 
tately embraced in their fulness the projects suggested to him by 
stock-jobbers for giving an impulse to French industry. These 
projects are nothing more than the reconstruction of Law's 
famous system of commercial enterprise. Stock-companies, or at 
bottom one stock-company—for eventually the Crédit Mobilier is 
intended to swallow up everything—established with the co- 
operation and even participation of the State, are to be re- 
servoirs absorbing all the spare capital of the country by tempt- 
ing offers of immense profits from gigantic undertakings, ren- 
dered specious through the privileges and protection accorded by 
Government; while, on the other hand, the latter, by connexion 
with the management of these companies, would obtain the means 
of controlling the impulses of enterprise, of acting directly upon 
the market, and ef acquiring for itself much credit by partner- 
ship in associations commanding immense funds, and engaged in 
dealings of an extent to affect universal interests. The state of 
things to which these views accordingly tend as their ideal, would 
be the establishment of an Universal National Company, under 
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the patronage and presidency of the State, its capital necessarily 
the whole money in the country, except that lodged in the Funds, 
because all other openings for investments would be closed by 
its crushing competition. The State would thus be virtually 
entrusted with the administration of the nation’s private property, 
and in a manner so placed as to be able to apportion the share 
each individual is to take in general industry. The combination 
involved in this scheme is in principle quite as sound as that 
involved in every partnership, provided it be skilfully applied ; 
and its immense proportions bringing to bear proportionate 
means, naturally resulted in an immediate impulse to furious 
speculation. Projected by stock-jobbers for their own purposes, 
they carried on their operations with a regard to nothing but 
their private emoluments, while Louis Napoleon had not the 
sagacity to discriminate between enterprise and gambling, so that 
the sanction of his authority acted as a premium to delusion. 
Thus an institution, which might have been a permanent and 
powerful lever, has been overstrained by wanton and ignorant 
hands to the injury of all, and the Government has been obliged 
to come with arbitrary decrees to the rescue of an associa- 
tion identified in its credit with itself. It has actively exerted 
its influence to induce good solvent companies to merge them- 
selves in the Crédit Mobilier, which has accordingly swallowed 
up the Omnibus Company, the Gas Companies, the Hackney-Coach 
Company, and many others. At the same time, under pretext of 
impeding a speculative mania, but in reality to deprive the small 
capitalist of any other investment than Government stock—sub- 
scriptions of even ten francs having been accepted for the last 
loans—no company with a capital above 200,000 francs is 
allowed to emit shares of less amount than 200 francs. While these 
contrivances have been devised for securing the allegiance of the 
poorer classes by making them fund-holders, the jealousy of 
Government has made it take precautions against its allies in 
getting up the Crédit Mobilier, the great financiers of the Stock 
Exchange. The Bank of France, a State institution, has had its 
capital increased, and received the exclusive privilege of exemp- 
tion from the legal interest of five per cent. on its loans. It will 
thus be seen that what Louis Napoleon aims at in his commercial 
policy, is to centralize the whole operation of the general industry 
of the nation in one company, so organized as to be subject to 
Government action, and to become a State institution for purposes 
of commerce, similar to what the Bank is for the money-market, 
while, by the arbitrary prohibition of private investments for 
small sums, he intends forcibly to constitute himself the obli- 
gatory treasurer for the floating cash of the country. 
In connexion with these measures, it is impossible not to con- 
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sider the immense public works undertaken in Paris ; for, though 
planned mainly with the view of facilitating means for the suppres- 
sion of future risings, they have been attended with consequences 
entailing administrative measures highly characteristic of Louis 
Napoleon’s government. Alive to the salient fact, how the centraliz- 
ing tendencies of French intellect have endowed Paris with such a 
moral preponderance, that its decision commands the acquiescence 
of the nation, Louis Napoleon has set himself at once to enthral 
the capital by strategic precautions, and to win its attachment by 
lavish bounties, which last have been so clumsily conceived as to- 
fail entirely of effect. For the purpose of carrying great military 
roads from one extremity of the city to the other, secured by the 
erection of enormous fortresses, under the name of barracks, in 
various central positions, and communicating with each other by 
subterranean passages, no less than about two hundred and fifty 
streets: have been demolished in the most thickly populated 
quarters. The immediate consequence of such wholesale and pre- 
cipitate demolition was to turn adrift, without homes, almost the 
whole class of labouring workmen. ‘The distress thus produced, 
and heightened by an immediate rise in rent, and the dearness of 
provisions during several years, became so great that the Emperor, 
rendered alive to the consequences of his rash proceedings, ordered 
the construction of large lodging-houses, where the workmen were 
to be housed at a very moderate rate. But it was found that no 
discomfort could persuade them to purchase relief at the price of 
living in what they justly considered to be barracks, where they 
would be exposed to the daily inspection of arbitrary police- 
officers. The cités owvrieres, on which the Emperor prided him- 
self with much self-complacency, have therefore failed in their 
object, and in his alarm at a destitution which might goad men 
to dangerous outbreaks, he offered a bounty to householders: who 
would run up garrets on their houses fit to lodge the workmen ; 
in other words, he saw himself forced, with offers of money, to 
entreat the assistance of private individuals for the mitigation of 
the consequences of his own inconsiderate acts. As yet this 
has been insufficient for the case. The workmen, driven by dear- 
ness without the walls of Paris, have every day to undergo, in 
addition to their work, the extraordinary fatigues of a journey to 
and from their homes; and what is very remarkable, many great 
employers express an opinion that this has been productive of a 
notable falling off in their spirit. Forced to leave his bed some 
hours earlier, the artisan arrives, tired and worn by a long walk, at 
his work, and is obliged at the end of a hard day's labour again to 
toil his way back to his distant home, so that the complaint is be- 
coming loud how the Paris workman, formerly remarkable for 
aptitude and quick taste, is dwindling into listlessness. and apathy. 
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The next point to which Government turned its attention was 
the securing an abundant and cheap supply of food, from a belief 
that. want alone could make a population engage actively in 
revolt. Former French administrations had, in seasons of extra- 
ordinary distress, advanced sums of money to cheapen bread ; but 
what had been with them an extraordinary measure, was in 1853 
converted into a permanent principle. A baker's fund was in- 
stituted, its capital being provided by a contribution exacted 
from every baker as a security for his solvency, and regulated by 
the amount of his business. In seasons of dear prices bakers in 
Paris are to receive advances of money from this fund, to enable 
them to sell the common loaf for sixteen sous, the means of 
repaying these loans being afforded by the privilege of an over- 
charge in years of plenty. A moment's. consideration will show 
the delusive hollowness of this pretended contrivance for supply - 
ing the trade with means, since the bulk of the fund which is to 
make loans is nothing more than the money constituting each 
baker's capital, which, thrown into a heap, under the denomination 
of a fund, is now drawn upon, as if it would not, anyhow, in 
the ordinary course of trade, be drawn upon in times of difficulty. 
It is evident, therefore, that if high prices should continue for 
any length of time, the trade, being forced to sell bread at a price 
below remuneration, could find no support from this fund unless 
the State came to its further assistance ; for, at the end of some 
months, the private capital of the bakers would be necessarily 
exhausted, and Paris would have to be supplied with bread at the 
expense of the nation. This has accordingly already happened, 
although for the present under the specious disguise of loans and 
serip. <A short time after the commencement of operations by 
this baker's fund, an Imperial decree sanctioned its contracting a 
loan of 24,000,000 francs, and its emitting bonds to the amount 
of another 12,000,000 francs; and if we are to judge by their 
present market value as an indication of the prosperous state of 
the fund, its condition must be indeed far from flourishing, 
and in a likely way soon to tax afresh the resources of its 
patron. With regurd to the sale of other articles of food, Govern- 
ment has been prodigal of regulations which generally proved 
so thoroughly injudicious as to necessitate speedy revocation, 
until its legislation on these points has become a roll of contra- 
dictory enactments. The butchers of Paris constituted a corpo- 
ration possessed of vested rights, and were generally believed 
guilty of usurious combinations. The Government, glad to destroy 
am independent body and to gain popularity, deprived them of 
their rights without giving them any indemnity. Amongst. the 
most vaunted public works undertaken in Paris was the erection 
of enormous market halls near the Church of St. Eustache, 
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which were to be the only place of sale in Paris for articles of 
food of every kind. It was affirmed that this restriction would 
prove a boon to the townspeople, by facilitating a strict control 
by the police on the quality of the articles offered for sale, and 
by affording advantages to the buyer from having all the marts 
united on the same spot; while the rent of the stalls was to in- 
demnify the municipality of Paris for its immense expenditure in 
all quarters. But the practical results were unfortunately quite 
the contrary; meat, fish, vegetables, fruit, in short, every article 
of consumption, brought to the halls at an early hour of the 
morning, before the housekeepers of Paris could get there, was 
sold at a fixed moment by auction to men who became retail 
dealers, so that instead of providing the people with cheaper food, 
it forced them to obtain what they wanted at second-hand, and 
at increased prices. The fruiterers even succeeded in making 
good a protest against the right of Government to oblige them to 
sell only at the halls such choice provisions as they had drawn 
from abroad, like Algerine produce, &c., &c., and the Cour de 
Cassation has given judgment in their favour. The Government 
at last was convinced of its blunder, and how, instead of removing, 
it had virtually intensified the inconveniences of monopoly by 
absurd regulations. The consequence has been, that with regard 
to the principal article of food, it has made acknowledgment of 
its mistake by abrogating all restrictions, and setting the butcher's 
trade completely free. These instances are sufficient to show the 
restless inquisition which has been going on, accompanied by the 
grossest administrative incompetence. ‘There is not an institu- 
tion of the most trifling kind which has not been subjected to 
repeated remodelling—and even so ridiculously small a matter as 
the scale for cab fares has within the last twelvemonths tasked 
the genius of supreme authority with three abortive attempts at 
a satisfactory solution. 

Meanwhile, undeniable results are being rapidly achieved by an 
unceasing and paramount impulse to lavish expenditure in the 
guise of gaping deficits. At the cost of upwards of 12,000,000 
francs a year spent in interest by the town of Paris, Imperialism 
has already purchased “ panem et Circenses,” with which it vainly 
flattered itself to be able to drug disaffection ; and now the muni- 
cipality is again forced to have recourse to a loan of 90,000,000. 
In addition, the Legislative Assembly has come to the rescue of its 
embarrassments, by voting a grant of 50,000,000; thus taxing the 
country at large for the improvement of the capital, while the De- 
partment of the Seine has an additional debt of its own. In justifi- 
cation of these lavish disbursements, Government advances a most 
original argument, laying it down as a principle that, being intended 
for improvements to be leftas legacies for the enjoyment of posterity, 
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the latter, which has no voice in their adoption, is to be charged 
with the payment. Under the stimulant of such authoritative insti- 
gation to even ruinous outlay, provided it procures momentary ease 
by employing numbers of hands, the municipalities throughout 
the country have been plunged into wasteful expenditure by their 
servile administrators. The loans contracted alone by the small 
rural communes in the last few years are put at 100,000,000 
franes; while all the large towns have been coerced by their 
prefets into immense undertakings, involving proportionate en- 
gagements. It is no exaggeration if we estimate three-fifths of 
the votes of the Legislative Assembly to be sanctions for local 
loans. As to the result produced on the state of the national 
finances by the action of so lavish a Government, it is enough to 
say that since 1848, France has added 112,000,0001. to her 
funded debt, while the floating one amounts to 38,000,0001. To 
mask the truth of this startling state of things, financial state- 
ments are yearly issued of the most involved and fallacious kind. 
Having at its arbitrary disposal the money in the savings banks 
throughout the country, and the Military Dotation Fund, as well as 
unlimited authority for the emission of Treasury Bonds, the appli- 
cation of funds voted for one purpose to any other which may seem 
more desirable, and the opening of supplementary credits, the 
Government presents every session the draft of a budget balanced 
in receipt and expenditure to a nicety, but which results every 
year to a certainty in a deficit met by these illegitimate resources, 
and then put by in the unobtrusive pigeon-hole of the Floating 
Debt, until excess necessitates acknowledgment in a fresh loan. 
How thoroughly untrustworthy and unprincipled the assurances 
of the French Government are in its budgets has lately been 
rendered apparent by involuntary admissions made by the sena- 
torial commission on Finance, and the contradictions between 
which and the Minister’s statements have been ably pointed out by 
the Paris correspondent of the Times on the 16th and 24th May, 
1858, to which we refer the reader for ampler details. We can only 
insist here on the glaring perversion of truths brought home to 
authority for the evident purpose of designedly misleading the pub- 
lic. Thus while the Moniteur says, “ That since and including 
1855 the deficits of the budgets have ceased to augment,” the com- 
mission on the budget of 1859 declares that “every one of the 
accounts of receipts and expenditure since 1854 would have been 
balanced, as in previous years, by a deficit, without the help of 
loans contracted on the occasion of the war.” The minister cal- 
culates the budget of 1859 as producing an excess of receipts of 
near 4,000,000/., while the commission distinctly states “it to 
exhibit an excess of expenses of 1,880,0001.” Amongst the items 
of French budgets, a sinking fund has taken a prominent place ; 
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and the minister takes credit for allotting this year 1,600,0001. to 
it. Now, this fund turns out to be a fiction, avowed by the report 
of the commissioners “to have been factitiously augmented during 
ten years to the amount of 4,947,450/., and only represented by 
non-dividend paying stock, created successively by the Treasury, 
to be deposited to the credit of the sinking fund.” The operation 
which is to enable the minister to reduce the floating debt, and to 
supply him with an atfirmed surplus in 1859, is explained by the 
commission to be carried out “ by means of successive repayments 
of funds lent by the Bank, and Army Dotation Fund, in exchange for 
Government stock, which will proportionately increase the national 
debt” —an operation illustrated by this commentary of the Times’ 
correspondent. “ What would be said of aman who should balance 
his receipts and expenditure in such a manner, and who reasoned 
thus :—I have been spending more than my income for the last 
ten years, and since that time I have gone on increasing my debts, 
instead of paying them off by instalments, as I had agreed to do. 
Had I set aside these instalments to accumulate, J should be in 
possession of 50,0001. I have not got the money now, although 
I once had it, so I will hand over to my creditors promises to 
pay for 20,0001., and I shall then have a surplus of 30,0001. to 
carry on operations.” That the embarrassments thus entailed on 
France by reckless extravagance and mad speculation will result 
in a ruin, reducing her for the future to the condition of an ex- 
hausted country, is far from our opinion, but we believe firmly 
that they are of a kind inevitably to lead to one of those crashes 
which demolish all those who are involved in their occurrence. 
Now this is the case with the French Government, which has so 
identified itself with the commercial quackery at present raging 
through the country, that out of self-defence it is obliged to strain 
every effort for warding off a collapse, which at least must be 
attended with scathing injury, if not with destruction to itself. 
Therefore it ventured to attack private property, when instructing 
the prefets to enforce the sale of trust-lands, for the purpose of 
procuring, at an usurious sacrifice of honest credit, a momentary 
benefit, by raising the value of the funds in which their proceeds 
were to be invested. And, for the same reason, public opinion 
fears that the present depression of the market will be unscru- 
pulously turned to account by Government to buy up the rail- 
ways, in virtue of aclause giving it the right to do so at any time, 
on payment of an indemnity to the shareholders calculated on the 
market value of their shares during the three preceding years. 
Now, as the ignorant enthusiasm of the rural population proved 
the corner-stone for the groundwork of the Empire, so the army 
is the pier on which reposes its fabric. ‘The constitution of the 
French army is eminently national, and intended to substitute 
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for soldiers, by profession and caste, citizens contributing in 
active service their share of duty towards the defence of the 
country. To this military force Bonapartism appealed with an 
insinuating address, even more irresistible than that which fasei- 
nated the imagination of the peasantry. It seduced allegiance 
from law in the guise of a call to duty towards a national 
chief. It spoke to the legitimate pride of a body entertaining a 
necessary veneration for the hero of its own greatness, and thus 
hurried the unreflecting habits of military nature, under the idea of 
performing its duty, into conduct which, for the first time, has in- 
vested the French soldier with the appearance of a mercenary ready 
to assist an adventurer against the nation. But as Louis Napoleon 
eame to have a better insight into the obstacles which were sternly 
impeding his project of conducting within the guarded channel of 
Imperialism the volume of national feeling, he became aware that 
his military means would be inadequate for the permanent coercion 
rendered incumbent by these circumstances. It was necessary to 
vitiate, by a strong infusion of mercenary troops, the national 
element in the army, which sooner or later must be affected by 
a decided public feeling. ‘The first Empire possessed a body 
of troops whose renown was as wide-spread as its own, in the 
Imperial Guard. <A decree of the 20th December, 1855, re- 
established it, to the strength of 35,000 men, with seventy-two 
pieces of artillery. But between this Guard and the former 
one there was a wide difference. ‘The one had been constituted, 
as it were, imperceptibly, and by virtue of its acknowledged ser- 
vice on the field of battle ; its distinction was its undisputed valour. 
But the new Guard, created by a premeditated exercise of prero- 
gative, was constituted for the purpose of a pretorian cohort, 
whose fidelity was to be secured by the bribe of privileges. Its 
ranks were to be filled by voluntary enlistment, in contradistinc- 
tion to the Line—recruited by genera) conscription,—and its 
pay is on a much higher scale. ‘The consequence of this inno- 
vation has been a deep irritation amongst the soldiers of the 
Line. The French soldier, thoroughly democratic in his habits, 
is offended in his feelings by this aristocratic institution 
within his profession, and insulted in his dignity by a body 
manifestly intended by suspicious authority as a check on him- 
self. The ill-will thus generated extends to officers as well as 
men, and, in fact, no one is believed to have been more vehe- 
mently opposed to the re-establishment of the Guard than the late 
Marshal St. Arnaud, so that the Emperor was induced, during 
his life-time, to postpone its execution. It is not probable that 
the enmity between the Line and Guard will be the immediate 
cause of civil dissension; the spirit of military discipline is 
yet too strong in the French army to allow it to become the 
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spontaneous champion of tumult; but if a day should come when 
the Government and the nation are engaged in sanguinary 
conflict, then the Line is more likely to fraternize with the latter 
than the former. Indeed, we can vouch for the fact that discon- 
tent has reached officers of the highest grades and in the highest 
posts; and many persons consider the creation of the Guard to 
be an event fraught with the same ultimate detriment to the 
Empire as that which the Garde Royale caused to the monarchy 
of the Bourbons. The next measure of the Government reveals 
undisguisedly its desires. Conscripts, unwilling to serve, are now 
no longer allowed to procure their own substitutes, but have to pay 
a fixed sum to Government, which itself finds the proper men. Now 
these are all old soldiers, who are tempted to re-engage themselves 
through large bounties, furnished by the sums exacted from 
those who are not prepared to serve. The object is to create a 
soldiery entirely separated by its traditions from the rest of the 
population, and thus willing instruments in the hands of superior 
command. Therefore, while formerly exemption from service 
was with difficulty accorded, it is now granted forthwith to all 
ready to pay the sum demanded by Government; and as a means 
of increasing the number of recusants, the whole annual contingent 
is now, for the first time, called out at once. Thus large funds 
are put at the disposal of Government, which does not use them 
in enlisting the whole number originally called out in paper, but 
in bestowing extraordinary bounties on its pet pretorians. 

To lower the intellectual vigour of the nation, by breaking up 
the volume of its thought, and diverting its flow into isolated 
and scanty rills, of such slender current as to be easily kept 
within bounds,—to exhibit to the world how the waywardness of 
mind will yield beneath the compression of a stern resolution,— 
these are the tasks set itself by Imperialism. The state of society 
it aims to inaugurate in Europe is the one existing in China, in 
which man may retain for ages a traditional skill of hand, but 
where dexterity is essentially unprogressive, contented with its 
attainments, and indisposed to further results. To propagate 
these views in the guise of a doctrine capable of grappling with 
the principles of modern ideas, Imperialism has been forced to 
seek assistance from the clergy—an assistance not to be purchased 
without injury to that impression of its own supreme authority, 
which has been,'and must be, its chief strength, while for purposes 
of practical execution its instruments are found in the soldiery, 
and the host of dependent functionaries incapable of a disobe- 
dience entailing poverty. Under the influence of undoubting 
conviction, not only in the efficiency of his views for selfish pur- 
poses, but in their excellence on principle and their popula- 
rity, Louis Napoleon went on in his course till the end of last 
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year without encountering any incident capable of disturbing his 
confidence. ‘Then occurred all at once events which forced on 
his unwilling mind evidence of the gaping gulf which had, in fact, 
been growing between himself and the people, while he fancied 
himself successfully accomplishing a fusion. The elections of 
Paris and other principal towns were a determined and outspoken 
protest against his Government, on the part of the most intel- 
ligent part of the community, while the murderous attempt of the 
14th of January, accompanied with information carefully con- 
cealed from the public, revealed the appalling lengths to which 
disaffection had reached. On that day Louis Napoleon was 
brought suddenly, for the first time, face to face with a view of 
the state of the country, and for this reason the 14th of January 
is an epoch in his career. He now knew the truth, and had an 
opportunity of showing his fitness for government by modifying 
the system of his errors. Instead of doing so he intensified them. 
Unable to relax in his attachment to the Empire, and nothing 
but the Empire, experience, instead of inflicting wisdom, only 
stung him to violence in his former course. Up to the 14th of 
January he thought himself a demagogue, conciliating popular 
applause with arbitrary power, but on that day he assumed the 
character of a despot, with coercion for a principle, and the 
scourge for his safeguard. In the halls of office the shuffling 
glide of obsequious and apostate gownsmen made room for the 
imperious tread of booted and spurred dragoons. Then Draconic 
decrees were ushered forth day after day; at the goodwill of the 
Minister of Interior, every person was declared amenable to 
fines, imprisonment for five years, and even transportation, who 
was said to have spoken what might be unfavourable to the 
* Government of the Emperor.” All persons implicated in the 
events of May and June, 1848, June, 1849, and December, 1851, 
were, by that fact, amenable at any moment to transportation, 
even although having already undergone punishment. Any one 
guilty of propagating the circulation of incorrect news was forth- 
with subject to heavy penalties. There was no security for indi- 
vidual liberty under any circumstances in a country ruled by 
such laws, and the cases of infamous outrage which occurred are 
of a nature transcending belief. It is a fact which we can vouch 
for, from our knowledge of such a case, that, for the purpose of 
striking terror, instructions reached the prefets from the Ministry 
of Interior, commanding them to furnish so many “ democrats” 
for transportation, and the most wanton violation of right was 
habitually put in practice, under the pretext of punishing sedi- 
tious language and the dissemination of false news. At this 
conjuncture of time, also, the Imperial Government, after having 
failed in extorting the assent of even its servile “‘ Conseil d'Etat,” 
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had recourse to a ministerial missive to the prefets, directing 
them to urge a spoliation of trust property, which, by forcibly 
obliging the investment of five hundred millions of franes in its 
stock, would assist its impaired credit. The errors committed by 
Governments of a complicated constitution, and therefore sub- 
ject to divers influences, break down the administration guilty 
of them, but do not necessarily injure a system capable of re- 
freshening elements. But the Imperial Government is debarred 
from any resources of the kind ; it purchases its excessive amount 
of power by incurring a proportionate weight of responsibility, 
and, being essentially personal in its nature, it can count on no 
pledge for efficiency except confidence in its judgment and wis- 
dom. Confidence is, however, like a blade, irresistible in its per- 
fection, but spoilt by a bruise, and the more liable to be notched 
the more its fineness is elaborated. Once deceived in an indi- 
vidual, confidence with regard to him never regains the solid 
essence of trust. Now this is precisely what has happened in 
the case of the Emperor, whose want of cool determination and 
judgment in sudden emergencies have been rendered manifest. 
In the system of the Empire, no sort of mfluence is m existence 
which might be supposed to control the impulses of supreme 
authority, arrogating to itself alone all merit, and so likewise 
alone suffering all blame. Nor can it contribute to cure mistrust 
in its wisdom, that, after commission, it makes some acknow- 
ledgment of error by a show of retreat, but, on the contrary, must 
add to general suspicion the conviction that no dependence 
whatever can be placed on any consistency in its resolutions. At 
any moment fresh complications of an equally delicate nature 
may arise, for whose skilful treatment the Imperial Government 
offers no additional pledge than the one so signally falsified on 
the last occasion ; so that, in point of fact, its chances of triumph- 
ing over adverse elements now depend upon the material force on 
which it may count, under all circumstances, for steady coercion. 

No one who contemplates this situation of France can pre- 
vent his mind from wandering to speculations on a future, which 
must be fraught with immense consequences. Now that the 
question is stripped of false appearances, since the 14th of 
January, the permanent continuance of Imperialism resolves itself 
plainly into the establishment of undisguised military rule and 
the triumph of brute force. Is this a result really to be achieved 
in France? Can the military element supply those springs of 
action which, on certain occasions, are indispensable to every 
government ? And what are the consequences inevitably entailed 
by the successful subjection of a country to such military sway ? 
The greatest advocate for this form of government that has ever 
existed, by his own acts convicted his cherished system to be des- 
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titute of those principles of elasticity which alone can enable a 
State to surmount extraordinary trials. When returning from 
Elba, Napoleon daringly sought to recover power by offering his 
proven captainship as a rallying-point for national disaffection 
against a government imposed by foreign conquest; he loudly 
disclaimed any intention of re-establishing the Empire in its 
former discipline. He was conscious how the weight of its own 
associations could never prove a lever stirring popular feeling, so 
that the uncompromising autocrat of yore condescended to appeal 
publicly to constitutional principles during the Hundred Days, 
The permanence of military despotism therefore depends upon 
its being so safely secured within its own precincts as to defy 
aggression, for, broken in upon, it can reckon on no volun 
assistance in behalf of its exclusive tyranny. At the same time, 
by a law of nature, the health of all institutions dies out unless 
kept in vigour by refreshing itself in the elements constituting its 
existence. Now, war is the element of soldiers, and it is impos- 
sible that so gigantic an army as the French can permanently 
continue on the present footing, without either receiving legi- 
timate employment in foreign service, or violently satisfying 
its desire for activity by civil dissension. With regard to the 
former alternative, it is true that Louis Napoleon has dis- 
tinctly expressed, and also manifested, disinclination to wanton 
aggression on his neighbours; but it must be borne in mind that 
the contingency considered in this case would slowly present 
itself as a consequence gradually deduced and imperatively en- 
tailed, although not originally entertained, and that whenever it 
does present itself it will do so as a necessity for saving the 
Empire from certain intestine destruction—a consideration that 
will outweigh all others with Louis Napoleon. Besides, it should 
not escape remark how his stern persecution of freedom in France 
has already modified his relations with foreign States, by driving 
him to hunt it down in the sanctuaries afforded on their tern- 
tories. The bare shadow of liberty is felt by him a menace to 
his existence and an incentive to his subjects’ feelings, so that, in 
self-defence, he feels an impulse, if he only had the power, to try 
and expunge its very trace from the world. 

There are, however, many people who, under the impression of 
his early moderation, persist in considering Louis Napoleon, by 
his prudence, incapable of a war which must be attended with so 
many risks to himself. These persons reason without an insight 
into the man or the circumstances. First, Louis Napoleon is 
endowed with audacity in behalf of his conviction ; Strasburg and 
Boulogne are sufficient indications of what he dares to do rather 
than forego the pursuit of his ideas. Secondly, the war to which 
he would recur would be none which he could well avoid ; it would 
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be a war rendered necessary for giving employment to a huge 
army, without which he could not maintain himself, and which, 
without war, would sink into a dangerous condition; but this war 
must be of a nature to enlist popular sympathies, and to achieve 
material advantages capable of indemnifying France for the 
effort. As for the second alternative, of the army becoming 
eventually animated with a spirit of wanton turbulence if main- 
tained in indolence at its present overgrown proportions and 
monstrous political position, it is one of the most certain lessons 
taught us by history. If France, therefore, is to escape a fate as 
degrading and ruinous as subjection to a foreign sway, its salva- 
tion can only be expected from counteracting influences residing 
in the people, which may be sufficiently strong to revive its poli- 
tical prostration. Such an influence seems to us to be the strong 
national instinct which possesses the French, and eminently dis- 
tinguishes them. In a country animated by such a feeling, an 
army recruited from the people cannot acquire and maintain a 
dictatorial spirit of its own. It may be misled into errors, and 
intensify them for a season, to the detriment of the nation, by 
putting at their service the vigour of military organization, but as 
long as no mercenary element has vitiated its constitution, the 
French army, alive, like the rest of the community, to really 
national sentiments, cannot be permanently separated from the 
people in any vital point. > 

A still more counteracting influence appears to us the vitality 
manifested by the French people in their spontaneous efforts 
towards regeneration, renewed during fifty years with unabated 
boldness of design after repeated failure. The revolution of 
1848 partook in nothing of the commotions instigated by per- 
sonal ambition, which are the inevitable appurtenances of a State 
sinking into decay. A great political blunder in the manner of 
its execution, it nevertheless sprang from genuine popular feeling, 
and its very mistakes in attempting the practical introduction of 
Socialism are evidence of the presence of a principle and an idea. 
Now, a people susceptible of being powerfully stirred by an idea, 
may be led away into grievous delusions and wild excesses, but it 
cannot be dead. It was a delusion of this kind which acquired 
for Louis Napoleon his throne. The people conspiring from 
mistake, against itself, was a party to its own subjection. But 
since then a change has come over the nation. ‘The peasantry 
has been disappointed in its unreasonable expectations, while 
the middle classes are galled by irritating restraints. At the 
same time, the intelligence of the country has skilfully employed 
the means left it by the Imperial Constitution for a demonstra- 
tion which again brings it prominently before the public, and vin- 
dicates its claim to be the leader of opinion. This last circum- 
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stance is of especial importance amongst a people prone to yield 
to impressions, and to adopt thoroughly the chiefs of the hour. 
The elections in Paris and other leading towns have once more 
endowed the more enlightened classes of the community with a 
political footing which will react on the public at large. Another 
very important fact contributes to give strength to the opposition. 
In 1848, the monarchical tendencies of France had no other can- 
didate but Louis Napoleon, whereas now the Count de Paris, by 
birth the representative of parliamentary government, and in his 
conduct free from participation in those negotiations with the 
elder Bourbons which have done the Orleans family so much harm, 
is grown to manhood. Against these adverse elements Impe- 
rialism opposes a possession of authority necessarily attended, 
under all circumstances, with much influence, and backed by a 
gigantic army which, though not free from seeds of disaffection, 
will yet not, for some time to come, actively turn its strength 
against established government. Let these advantages be granted 
to the fullest extent, and they still do not amount to more than 
means which entirely depend for efficient application on personal 
direction. They contain no principle within them capable of 
furnishing the executive with a steady motive power of its own. 
The condition of such a government is, therefore, that of an army 
hopelessly shut up in a desperate position: by the discipline 
and guidance of a vigilant and skilful commander it staves off 
the evil day of surrender, until accident, depriving it of its chief, 
causes resistance against aggression to cease of itself. This 
we believe will be the case with the present Empire. Sterile in 
institutions, and harsh in its dealings, it can evoke neither a 
principle nor a reminiscence capable of affording support in the 
day of appeal to national sentiment. 

After professing a hypocritical devotion to the great doctrines 
of 1789, Imperialism has steadily employed its excessive power, 
won from the credulity of the people, for the sole purpose of 
so wasting the national strength by fostering political vice of old 
standing as to bring on that state of exhaustion alone com- 
patible with permanent despotism. Its triumph would be the 
terrible success of material force over mind—a success only pos- 
sible in the long run if the latter loses heart. ‘The stately and 
seemingly so frowning fabric, which had been the feat of Crom- 
well’s proud genius, crumbled, however, at the first breath of 
popular feeling, as soon as death had deprived it of its prop 
in him. There are already abundant indications that mind in 
France has not become a deserter of its own cause. Public 
opinion has of late been unmistakeably manifested, and the 
thinking part of the community is arriving at the stern con- 
viction that decentralization alone can secure the enjoyment of 
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the principles of 1789, which are the well-spring of national 
aspirations. As misconception, therefore, led to the Empire, 
from a delusion that it might ensure their fulfilment, so contrary 
experience is naturally resulting in a general disappointment, 
which, it seems difficult to doubt, must entail upon its establish- 
ment ultimate and certain failure. 
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HE complaint of Sir Bedivere is the doleful burden of 
latter-day prophecy. ‘The “true old times are dead,’— 
never more to return. The age of chivalry is past, and to the 
noble knight there is no longer the noble chance. There is no 
faith upon earth, for the fear of God has fled with the soul of 
art and the spirit of adventure. To this dreary, well-abused 
world there remain only steam-engines, cotton-looms, and 
electric telegraphs. We work no longer as we once worked-— 
we fight no more as we once fought. All is barren, cold, 
mechanical. We breed no more heroes, or if we do, we do not 
discover them and set them over us, abiding in the dead level 
of representative institutions. We are content to plod through 
a base, mean, and soulless existence, owing nothing to faith, 
and having no room for heroism. 
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Yet, in the march of time and progress of civilization — 
phrases which have been so mercilessly derided, but to which, 
nevertheless, the world will continue to attach a certain definite 
meaning—there is surely evidence enough to show that the one 
thing incorruptible and immortal is the spirit of faith—that it 
abides with us, under all conditions and modes of life—that it 
has not perished with helm and hauberk, with Crusader and 
Cavalier, with Puritan and Covenanter—that it endures peren- 
nially, and will endure, e¢ rove awvag rwv awveyv, so long as 
man has need of it. The hero has even in these days his ap- 
pointed function, and it is a notable thing to remark, that 
wherever there is the heroic work to be done, there is the hero 
to do it. Nor is the Nineteenth Century, with all its spirit of 
commerce, its lust of gain, and love of forms, without that spring 
of faith in the heart of it, without which all civilization would 
be rottenness, and the world a Malebolge pool of hideous 
despair. Notoriously, there is no lack of heroism, of romance, 
or chivalry, in this age of ours. We cannot paint like Fra 
Angelico, or build like William of Wykeham; but we are not 
lost to all faith, or beyond hope. The holy Grail is yet ours to 
seek, The blood of ArrHUR and LANcELotT, of RicHarp and 
of OLIvER, of SypNry and RaueiGH, has not so thickened in 
our veins, as that British chivalry is all a thing of the past. 
Something the children of this age too have done, not without 
the purest glow of chivalry. Heroes in every walk of life have 
we, living and active among us, as great and as glorious as any 
that are of the past—brave and true men in word and deed. 
Martyrs to faith and duty we have, than whom no better ever 
bore lance in rest for the right. A LivinGsTONg, treading on 
foot, all lonely, the mysterious interior of an unknown conti- 
nent—a Mac ure, cleaving his way through storms and ice to 
solve a scientific problem—a BRooKE, carrying peace and 
order into the heart of savagery,—these are heroes enough to 
redeem any age; their enterprises may match all feudalism in 
chivalry, nor are they less chivalrous for being useful. 

Heroes of war as well as of peace have we, worthy of the 
best days of English manhood—of the God-fearing, hardy age 
of Ex11zasETH—or of the sterner Puritanism in its highest 
development. How few of the blessings of peace we have made 
for ourselves a curse, has been demonstrated plainly enough 
to the world in these latter days. Nor has our ordeal been 
easy. Within these half-dozen years, this country has begun 
and concluded two wars as great and terrible as ever tried the 
nerve of any nation. In each instance, our manhood has been 
put to the severest proof.- In each instance the country has 
called for all that the brain of man could deyise, and the arm 
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of man perform. And it must be admitted we have come 
honourably out of the trial. If we have degenerated, our de- 
generacy has not been made visible. If we have fallen one 
whit from our ancient valour, fortitude, or fidelity, there has 
been no outward sign of our decadence. In the Crimea, it is 
true, our triumphs were mostly negative, but only because of 
a vicious organization; not the effect of national degeneracy, 
but of oligarchic assumption. Though we lost an army through 
the incapacity of our rulers, our soldiers lost no honour, At 
Alma and at Inkermann, they proved as at Agincourt and 
Cressy, “those limbs were made in England.” All that 
manhood could do—all that British manhood had ever done, 
was done, honestly and faithfully. Where we failed, it was 
from no lack of any manly quality, but from causes which in 
all ages have spoilt the results of genius and valour. And 
even through all our Crimean blunders was seen a generous 
devotion which never belonged to a race in any stage of 
decadence. Having foolishly undertaken a double share of 
the siege work, our army never flinched from it, but died, 
starved and frozen, where it stood. At Balaklava, the blun- 
der of the immortal Six Hundred was such a blunder as no 
other soldiers ever made, and is of all blunders the most 
heroic. And throughout that terrible winter of 1854, what- 
ever other parts of our military character we lost, assuredly 
we lost nothing on the score of courage or resolution. The 
lesson, indeed, which we learnt in the Crimea, was the very 
reverse of that which our philosophical croakers had been 
trying to teach us; for our failure was precisely on the side 
of mechanical genius, and not at all in consequence of moral 
or physical deficiencies. We were betrayed by the very power 
in which we trusted, and driven at last to rely upon that native 
“pluck,” now as ever, the last and only sure resource of Eng- 
lishmen. 

But it is in India, during the past twelve months, that our 
manhood has been put to the severest test, and our ever-living 
heroism most nobly vindicated. India, for a hundred years the 
grandest theatre of British enterprise—the glory of modern 
British genius and valour—has now borne a final testimony 
to the greatness of our race. The mutiny of the Bengal 
Sepoys—that ‘source of death and misery to many of our 
unfortunate countrymen—has been to Englishmen the occa- 
sion of their greatest triumph. And perhaps the triumph is 
worth all its heavy cost, not only in preparing the way for 
the better government of India, but in proving to the world 
our capacity of retaining that government. It has confirmed 
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the opinion of our supremacy, and established our title of 
conquerors. The mystery of our rule has been proved to con- 
sist in that moral and physical superiority which has enabled 
a few scattered handfuls of Englishmen, spread over a vast 
alien territory, separated by many long miles from home, and 
surrounded by every kind of danger from brutality, treachery, 
and fanaticism, to meet and overcome, all unprepared as they 
were, the utmost efforts of a hundred and twenty thousand 
disciplined soldiers, fighting desperately for dominion. It was 
a contest by far the most unequal ever seen in this world. 
The enterprises of Cortez and Pizarro were safe and easy 
compared to it. At its commencement, every circumstance of 
fortune, season, and position, was against our countrymen. 
They were attacked at all possible advantage. The British 
armed force in the country was smaller in proportion to the 
native army than it had ever been—sixteen thousand British 
only holding the entire territory between Rangoon and Pesha- 
wur. The number of our troops in India was actually less in 
1857 than in 1835, though in that interval we had acquired 
the Punjaub, Scinde, Oude, Pegu, Nagpore, and Berar—pro- 
vinces peopled by the most warlike and turbulent races of 
India—and had increased the native army by more than a 
hundred thousand men. With entire trust in these Sepoys, 
the Government gave up the capital city of India to a mock 
emperor, guarding it, for his sake, with native troops only ; 
and keeping but six hundred English soldiers to garrison a 
kingdom of eight millions of people, who had just lost their 
independence, and were afflicted with a chronic prejudice 
against all government. 

The seasons conspired with the Sepoys and the Government 
for the destruction of the English. The struggle began just 
before the height of that terrible hot season which the mu- 
tineers knew to be their best friend against the British 
soldiers. It raged under the fierce sun of an Indian summer, 
when simple exposure was almost death to the native of 
Europe. Thus suddenly assailed, under every unfavourable 
condition for resistance—fouliy betrayed at every point by 
those for whose faith they had pledged life and honour— 
hunted from village to village by the hounds of slaughter, 
and abandoned to every strait of fortune, every peril. and 
privation—yet have our countrymen emerged victorious: from 
the contest—yet have they maintained their old supremacy, 
visiting with: a terrible vengeance those fiendish traitors 
who had steeped their hands in the blood of women and 
children. 
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The heart which is unmoved by the tale of this Indian 
mutiny is dead to every generous impulse. The nation which 
does not acknowledge the devotion and fidelity displayed by 
its soldiers in all this dreadful struggle is unworthy to be 
served by heroes. Our history, the “ages of faith” meluded, 
contains no higher examples of heroism. The principal 
achievements of the war will hereafter be numbered among 
the chief treasures of glory possessed by the British nation, 
The capture of Delhi—the turning-point of the mutiny—was 
a wondrous feat of arms, effected by less than four thousand 
Englishmen against an army of thirty thousand men, strongly 
entrenched, in possession of an inexhaustible arsenal, and 
well provided with everything necessary to defy assault. Yet 
fortune, numbers, position, and season notwithstanding, Delhi 
became ours ere a single soldier from England had reached 
India. The skill with which the operations were conducted 
is no less remarkable than the intrepidity displayed by all 
arms of the service. 

The siege and relief of Lucknow exhibit, if possible, in still 
higher colours, the high qualities of soldiership which abide in 
the English army. Considering under what circumstances the 
garrison of Lucknow was suddenly called upon to defend 
itself against all the armed force of the kingdom of Oude, it 
is little less than miraculous that it should have been pre- 
served from destruction. The scene of this memorable 
defence was no fortress, strong by nature and art—no walled 
city, even like Saragossa and Londonderry, manned by its own 
inhabitants—but a range of fragile buildings, encircled by 
such entrenchments as could hastily be thrown up in a few 
days, surrounded at all points by an enemy in the heart of a 
hostile population. The garrison consisted of a portion of 
one British regiment, with some hundred and fifty loyal 
natives, and a motley gathering of civilians; against whom 
was arrayed a vast armed host of not less than sixty thousand 
men, mostly of our own training, inspired by a bloody fana- 
ticism which lent them for the occasion aa unnatural courage. 
For three long and fearful months, before the arrival of 
Havetock, did our devoted countrymen maintain their hold, 
in hourly peril of death—exposed night and day to incessant 


assaults—with twenty-five guns of large calibre playing on 


their frail defences, some actually within fifty yards of their 
position—under a constant shower of bullets from ten thou- 
sand loopholes—with mines exploding every day beneath 
their feet—with privation and disease within, and no certain 
hope of relief from any quarter. It is too little to say that 
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the defence of Lucknow is without a parallel in history. The 
pen of General Inglis has recorded, m touching and manful 
terms, a tale such as the world has never yet heard. Not old 
Saguntum, nor modern Saragossa, can for a moment compare 
with this leaguer of ours. No body of Englishmen were 
ever exposed to greater peril, or bore their part with greater 
heroism. 

Two pictures of what was done and endured at Lucknow 
may be extracted from the recently published evidence of eye- 
witnesses. Here is a description of one of the most desperate 
assaults sustained by the garrison, taken from the work of 
Captain Anderson :— 


“ After these had been knocked over, the leaders tried to urge on 
their men. Again and again they made the attempt, but back they 
had to go by a steady fire. Their chiefs came to the front, and 
shouted out, ‘Come on, come on,—the place is ours,—it is taken.’ 
And the Sepoys would then rush forward, then hesitate, and finally get 
under cover of the stockade, and keep up a fearful fire. Some hundreds 
of them got under the Cawnpore Battery, but found the hand-grenades 
rather disagreeable, and had to bolt rather sharp. Poor Major Banks 
came up, and cheered us during the hottest fire, and we were glad to 
see him. Our shells now began to fall amongst the enemy, and this 
still further roused their indignation; you could hear additional yells, 
and horrid imprecations on the heads of all Curistians. No less 
than three times were we assaulted by enormous odds against us, and 
each attack was, thank God, successfully repulsed. There we were, a 
little body, probably not eighty men in all (7. e., Cawnpore Battery— 
our post, and Captain Germon’s) opposed to several thousands of mer- 
ciless, bloodthirsty fanatics. We well knew what we had to expect 
if we were defeated ; and, therefore, each individual fought, as it were, 
for his very life; each loophole displayed a steady flash of musketry, 
as defeat would have been certain death to every soul in the garrison. 
Had the outposts fallen, they were in such immense numbers that we 
could never have turned the enemy out, and ¢hen not a man, woman, 
or child would have been spared. It was, indeed, a most anxious time, 
and the more so, as we did not know how matters were progressing at 
other points. We dreaded that the others might have been even 
further pressed than we were. At intervals I heard the cry of ‘ More 
men this way,’ and off would rush two or three (all we could possibly 
spare) here and there; and then the same cry was repeated in an 
opposite direction, and then the men had to rush to support their com- 
rades who were more hotly pressed, and so on: as the pressure became 
greater at particular places, men rushed to those spots to give assis- 
tance. During this trying time even the poor wounded men ran out of 
the hospitals, and those who had wounds in the legs threw away their 
crutches, and deliberately Anelé down, and fired as fast as they could 
ut of the loopholes; others, who could do little else, loaded the 
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muskets whilst the able-bodied soldiers fired; and in this odd manner 
these brave men of Her Majesty’s 32nd upheld the honour of their 
nation, and strained every nerve to repel the furious attacks of the 
enemy.” 


Mr. Rees, a civilian, who found himself unexpectedly shut 
up with the garrison, and who doubtless fought with as much 
ardour and vigour as he writes, thus describes the daily life 
within the Residency :— 


“As for death it stares one constantly in the face. Not daily, not 
hourly, but minute after minute, second after second, my life, and 
every other’s, is in jeopardy. Balls fall at our feet, and we continue 
the conversation without a remark; bullets graze our very hair, and 
we never speak of them. Narrow escapes are so very common that 
even women and children cease to notice them. They are the rule, not 
the exception. At one time a bullet passed through my hat; at an- 
other I escaped being shot dead by one of the enemy’s best riflemen, 
by an unfortunate soldier passing unexpectedly before me, and receiving 
the wound through the temples instead; at another I moved off from 
a place where in less than the twinkling of an eye afterwards a musket- 
ball stuck in the wall. At another, again, I was covered with dust 
and pieces of brick by a round-shot that struck the wall not two inches 
away from me; at another, again, a shell burst a couple of yards away 
from me, killing an old woman, and wounding a native boy and a 
native cook, one dangerously, the other slightly ; at another, again— 
but no; I must stop, for I could never exhaust the catalogue of hair- 
breadth escapes which every man in the garrison can speak of as well 
as myself. The wonder is not that we lose so many men, but that so 
few of us are hit amidst the constant dangers we are exposed to.” 

But, in the striking words of General Inglis— 

“ If further proof were wanting of the desperate nature of the struggle 
which we have, under God's blessing, so long and successfully waged, I 
would point to the roofless and ruined houses, to the crumbled walls, 
to the exploded mines, to the open breaches, to the shattered and dis- 
abled guns and defences, and, lastly, to the long and melancholy list of 
the brave and devoted officers and men who have fallen. These silent 
witnesses bear sad and solemn testimony to the way in which this feeble 
position has been defended.” 

In truth, no deed of heroism was ever more clearly made 
out: the simple fact stands, that for more than three months 
the garrison defied the whole armed population of Oude. 

The minor episodes of the war, attended by whatever fortune, 
bear equal testimony to the heroic spirit of our countrymen. 
In a hundred isolated stations, the tale of heroism is repeated 
with various success. Wherever a handful of Englishmen 
were gathered together under some leader not altogether effete 
or imbecile, it defied almost any adverse conjuncture of num- 

bers, position, or season. Of numbers, indeed, there was no 
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account, for the prayer of King Henry at Agincourt seemed to 
have been granted to our countrymen in this time of mortal 
peril, and a sense of reckoning was taken from them. At 
Benares, at Agra, at Peshawur, at Saugor, at Neemuch 
—at every point, in fact, where a dozen Englishmen had time 
to prepare for defence, there England was present to assert 
her supremacy over the wretched traitors who dared to dis- 
pute her dominion. Even at Cawnpore, the scene of our 
greatest disaster, nothing was left undone by the hapless gar- 
rison which could serve men in a strait so fearful. For what 
could a hundred men do behind a brick wall, without shelter 
from the Indian sun, against some forty times their number of 
fanatics raging for blood? In all the bitterness of that bloody 
tragedy there is no shame for Englishmen, but only honour— 
such honour as is due to the unfortunate brave. 

Of the heroes who have made the last chapter of Indian 
history an epic, there are some who, standing out conspicuously 
among their fellows, like the champions of the Iliad, have per- 
formed such parts as single them out for particular honour by 
their country. Of these, alas! the greatest are already beyond 
human recompence. Martyrs to duty, they have sealed their 
work of faith by their life-blood. Henry Lawrence, Have- 
Lock, NICHOLSON, and NEILL—are in their graves. This is the 
heaviest trial which England has to endure—the grievous cost 
at which India has been preserved. Yet the memory of their 
heroism survives as a lasting heritage for their country. Not in 
vain have they lived whose deaths are mourned in every Eng- 
lish household—through all the lands which own fealty to 
England—as a domestic even more than a national calamity. 

On the proud roll of Indian hero-martyrs, the first place 
belongs of right to the name of Henry Lawrence. The full 
worth of his career is perhaps not so well known in England 
as it should be; but in India, by common consent, Henry 
Lawrence had been the foremost man of the public service, 
since Lord Dalhousie’s happy choice made him ruler of the 
Punjaub. Sir Henry Lawrence is indeed the glory of our late 
Indian history, as Clive is of the earlier,—the difference between 
the characters of the two men illustrating the change which a 
hundred years have made in the spirit of Indiag statesmanship. 
The rude rough age of battle and conquest found-its apt repre- 
sentative in the daring and reckless genius of the older hero ; 
while in the later is typified all that purer and kindlier spirit 
in which we interpret our present duties towards the subject 
people of India. And it is the highest merit of Sir Henry 
Lawrence that he was the first to comprehend and to carry out 
that milder and more genial policy in our conquered provinces, 
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which is henceforth the basis of all solid government in India. 
For such a duty never was man more happily fitted. To deep 
wisdom and rare sagacity, he united that sweetness of nature 
which is the invariable attribute of the true hero. A man never 
breathed of a purer soul and loftier purpose. Earnest, simple, 
and tender, withal manly and self-contained, his fine nature 
was admirably calculated to win love and trust, to arouse the 
enthusiasm of every generous and noble heart, and to overcome 
even those wild spirits entrusted to his dominion. 

Called, almost by acclamation, to the administration of the 
Punjaub when yet a simple Captain of Artillery, notably did 
Henry Lawrence justify an appointment so irregular, according 
to all official precedent. And in estimating the extraordinary 
results of that administration, let us remember what kind of 
people it was over whom he was set as absolute governor. A 
more arduous governorship was never undertaken. The 
country which, in 1847, had become ours by unquestioned right 
of conquest, presented certain difficulties so peculiar to the 
Indian government, that the timid mind of Lord Hardinge 
might well have been scared at the prospect of annexation. 
The home of the most turbulent and warlike race of India, the 
Punjaub had from time immemorial been the battle-ground of 
Afighan and Hindoo. It was the cockpit of Hindostan, in a 
greater sense than Belgium is of Europe. Either by foreign 
invasion or internal dissension, war and rapine had been, since 
Alexander, the normal condition of the country of the Five 
Rivers. Over it host on host of desolating armies had swept 
in their course eastward and southward. Tartar and Turk had 
made it their highway for centuries. Conquered again and 
again by successive hordes of invaders, it became at length an 
appanage of the Mogul empire. Then disputed fiercely, during 
another era of its troublous history, between the monarchs of 
Delhi and Cabul, it subsided into an Affghan province under 
Ahmed Shah, the great Dooranee. In all this time a power was 
slowly rising in the country, destined ere long to put down both 
Hindoo and Moslem. In the fifteenth century had been born a 
new religion out of Hindooism. Nanvk, its prophet and 
founder, who holds the same place in the older faith that 
Waunas does to Mahommedanism, came to teach that all men 
were equal in the sight of God—that distinctions of caste were 
not a principle of faith—that differences of religion did not 
debar men from a common charity. A singular tolerance and 
love of peace marked the teaching of the new prophet, but 
little in accordance with the character of the times, and, as it 
afterwards proved, with the spirit of his race. Under persecu- 
tion, these Quakers of Hindooism were not long in unfolding 
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their true genius. Under their tenth high-priest, the Gooroo 
Govinp, the Seikhs were formed into a military confederacy, 
and carried on an incessant desultory warfare with the Mahom- 
medan emperors. Every follower of the sect was bound to dedi- 
cate himself to arms, to wear a beard, and to carry steel always 
about his person. The Khalsa, or “ The State,” as the new 
confederacy termed itself, taking advantage of the dissensions 
between Moslem and Hindoo, gradually acquired entire posses- 
sion of the country between the Sutleje and the Indus. Its 
form of government at this early period was a federation of 
chieftains, each independent of others, who met together at 
intervals to provide for the common safety, and furnished each 
his armed contingent for the public service. This sort of con- 
stitution, well suited to dangers from without, was little caleu- 
lated to endure the perils of internal discord ; and accordingly 
it was not long before the genius of Runjeet Singh rose 
paramount in the Khalsa. One by one the Sirdars fell under 
the dominion of this remarkable man, until he was left absolute 
master of the Punjaub, and the acknowledged secular and 
religious head of the Seikh confederacy. 

The territory possessed by Runjeet Singh, which after the 
events of 1847 fell to the Indian government, extended six 
hundred miles from east to west, and at least nine hundred 
from north to south. The population within its boundaries 
consisted of a heterogeneous mixture of Hindoos, Mussul- 
mans, and Seikhs proper. These latter formed but a minority 
of the people, including only the army and the chiefs, with 
their immediate followers. The great mass of the Punjaub pea- 
santry is still divided into almost equal proportions of Hindoo 
and Mahommedan, and has been little affected by the religion of 
their military rulers. The character, habits, and pursuits of 
the Panjabees generally presented difficulties the most formida- 
ble toa foreign conqueror, especially to conquerors so excep- 
tional among Asiatics as the British, The Seikhs, by 
themselves, formed a large, fierce, and turbulent body,—every 
man born to horse and spear, and trained to arms from his 
cradle. They were the first entire and united sect of religion- 
_ ists in India which had ever come under British sway, and the 

first who ever fought with us on anything like equal terms. 
They might reasonably be expected to offer the most energetic 
resistance to our occupation. The army of Runjeet Singh, 
numerous, devoted, and well-appointed, was rather a national 
militia than the mercenary force which we usually had to 
encounter in India. Its defeat and dispersion let loose over 
the-couniry a horde of trained and warlike savages, animated 
by every passion which could drive hereditary plunderers to 
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despair, and little likely to accept the logical consequences of 
defeat. To them, defeat meant not only the loss of bread, but 
the disgrace of their religion. It was the boast of the Khalsa 
never to be beaten. The ordinary salutation of its warriors was, 
Wa Gooroo-jee ka Khalsa !* They believed themselves destined 
to conquer the whole of India, and with one foot already in 
Hindostan,—almost within sight of the treasures of Delhi,— 
they had been driven back by the armies of the British,—aided, 
to their greater mortification, by the Hindoo Sepoys, the pecu- 
liar objects of their contempt and hatred. The desperate 
nature of the battles on the Sutleje in 1845-6—the most obsti- 
nate ever fought by natives in India—and the vigorous resis- 
tance repeated under Shere Singh, in the years following, 
serve to show in what unkindly temper the Seikhs finally sub- 
mitted to the British dominion. 
In proportion to the difficulty of the work must be our admi- 
ration for the manner in which Sir Henry Lawrence dealt 
with this rugged people, and like another Odysseus, 








st: Through soft degrees, 
Subdued them to the peaceful and the good.” 





The only other parallel instance of administrative genius is 
that of Sir Charles Napier in Scinde. The career of either 
hero is a striking example of what may be done by the mere 
force of individual character in the government of a barbarous 
people. Of the two, perhaps Lawrence was the more suc- 
cessful ruler, by virtue of his gentler and more self-sustained 
temperament. Certainly, among the marvels achieved by 
Englishmen in India, there is nothing equal to the pacification 
of the Punjaub. The genius of our country for dominion was 
never more strikingly demonstrated. The history of the Pun- 
jaub proves by how just a title we hold the place of the an- 
cient Romans as the true Domini rerum. The wisdom and 
beneficence of our rule were never more clearly vindicated 
than by the present condition and conduct of the Seikhs, All 
this is due to Henry Lawrence. It was his genius which con- 
ceived and carried through that system to which we owe the 
preservation of India. The work which he undertook in the 
Punjaub was nothing short of an absolute re-construction of 
the state. In five short years he had done it. He had 
brought order out of chaos—law out of anarchy—peace out of 
war. He had broken up the feudal system, and established a 
direct relation between the government and people. He had 
dissolved the power of the great Sirdars. He had disbanded 
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* Victory to the State of Gooroo. 
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a vast Pretorian army, and disarmed a whole population. He 
had made Lahore as safe to the Englishman as Calcutta. And 
all this he had done without any recourse to violence, and with 
scarcely a murmur on the part of the conquered people. Even 
the chiefs, who saw themselves deprived of almost sovereign 
power, accepted quietly, almost without exception, the new 
condition of things. As forthe mass of the people, they had 
abundant reason to be satisfied with a change which, for the 
first time, gave them security for life and property, and all that 
immense practical good which, let the critics of our Indian do- 
minion say what they will, invariably attends the presence of 
the British constable in any part of the world. 

The effect of Sir Henry Lawrence’s policy (in which he was 
ably seconded by his colleagues, his equally famous brother, 
and Mr. Mansel), has been a thorough revolution in the social 
state of the Punjaub. The old soldiers of Runjeet Singh have 
either taken service with us, or have been absorbed in the body 
of the peaceful population. The majority of them have re- 
turned to agriculture. ‘The staunch foot-soldier,” says the 
Second Punjaub Report, “has become the steady cultivator, 
and the brave officer is now the sturdy village elder. The 
great chiefs, if deprived of the principal portion of their 
authority, have been confirmed in all their just possessions, and 
their younger scions display a great ambition for civil employ- 
ment under the British Government, for which, by an excellent 
educational system, they are being rapidly qualified.” In re- 
gard to the tenure of land, the most important, perhaps, of all 
the questions between sovereign and people in India, the mea- 
sures adopted by Sir Henry Lawrence are a model for all 
future Indian government, and admirably illustrate his rare 
sagacity and judgment. ‘The transfer of the lands usurped by 
the great Sirdars was so made as scarcelyto draw a com- 
plaint even from the dispossessed holders, The resumption of 
estates was made to bear as lightly as possible on the existing 
proprietors. Every respect was paid to old-established rights 
and local customs. The private Jagheerdars—an exceptional 
class who hold by special tenure for eminent military service— 
were left in full possession; and fresh grants liberally made to 
those who had done similar service for us. Life pensions were 
granted to others whom the rigorous justice of the British col- 
lectors could not recognise, aud every possible means adopted 
to render the change of government as little harsh to the upper 
classes as was consistent with the interests of the general 
community. ‘The land-tax was reduced by one-fourth, yet the 
total revenue, even in the second year of the annexation, had 
reached the full amount ever realized by Runjeet Singh. 
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“Tn short,” (to quote once more from the Second Punjaub Report,) 
“ while the remnants of the aristocracy are passing from the scene, not 
with precipitate ruin, but in a gradual and mitigated decline, on the 
other hand, the hardy yeoman, the strong-handed peasant, the thrifty 
trader, the enterprising capitalist, are rising up in robust prosperity to 
be the durable and reliable bulwark of the power which protects and 
befriends them. Among all classes (the reign of anarchy and arbi- 
trary exaction being over), there is a greater regard for vested rights, 
for ancestral property, for established principle. There is also an im- 
proved social morality ; many barbarous customs are being moderated, 
and the position of the female sex is being secured and respected. 
Among all classes there is a thirst for knowledge and an admiration 
for practical science.” 


As to material results, giving evidence of the wisdom and 
energy of our rule, it is sufficient to quote the numerous useful 
public works which were begun and carried through under the 
Lawrence administration.* 

We have dwelt thus at length upon the civil administration of 
the Punjaub under Sir Henry Lawrence, not only as exhibiting 
in the most signal manner the resources of his genius, but 
for its important bearing upon the present and future condition 
of India. For it is not too much to say that upon the founda- 
tion laid by Henry Lawrence in the Punjaub rested the whole 
fabric of our empire during the late mutiny. Throughout the 
late disasters the Punjaub has been our ark of safety and our 
rallying-point. Its population, tamed and tutored by its late 
chief, are at present our most faithful and devoted allies. 
Without the Punjaub and the Seikhs, where would now have 
been British India? Who shall say how yet more terrible 
would have been the loss and the suffering to England had the 
Punjaub not been quiet and the Seikhs loyal? How many 
Englishmen would have returned to tell the tale of the Sepoy 
mutiny? ‘To Henry Lawrence, therefore, as the founder of the 





* The great Baree Dooal canal, connecting the Ravce with the Sutleje, is 
in itself one of the most important works ever undertaken, and for grandeur 
and solidity may vie with any similar undertaking in Europe. Extending over 
four hundred and seventy miles of country, in the dryest seasons it affords 
the means of navigation and irrigation to all the valuable territory which it 
waters, and which is mainly dependent on it for its means of wealth and 
industry. Such a work alone is a sufficient refutation of the charge so often 
made against the British in India, of neglecting the development of the 
country. Besides this and other smaller works of irrigation, which have 
changed the whole feature of the country, making what were sandy deserts 
fruitful corn-fields, there was presented to Government by the Punjaub Board, 
in 1853, the following remarkable summary of its labours in road-making :— 
1349 miles of road have been cleared and constructed; 853 miles are under 
construction; 2487 miles have been traced; and 5272 miles surveyed,—all 
exclusive of minor cross and branch roads.” 
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Punjaub government—as he who first turned the hearts of its 
martial races—who in himself afforded them so noble an 
exemplar of the just and good Englishman—is due the eternal 
gratitude of his country—of all who value the national good 
name, and recognise the high mission which, by so many evi- 
dent signs and tokens, has called our race to India. 

The secret of Sir Henry Lawrence’s success in the Punjaub 
lay as much in his personal character as in his rare administra- 
tive genius. The ineffable, indefinable influence of a large 
heart and honest purpose breathed over all his works. His 
very presence was a@ charm and a power. None who came 
within the circle of that eager and lofty enthusiasm could resist 
its fascination. With Europeans and natives alike he was the 
object of such homage as is rarely paid to a ruler so absolute, 
stern, and vigorous. By his own officers he was looked up to 
with a love and veneration in these days rarely inspired by high 
officialism. By the natives, keenly susceptible as are all 
Asiatics to the influence of personal character, he was adored 
as.few Europeans have been in India. What the memory of 
Top is in Rajasthan, what MacPHERSON was to the Khoonds, 
OuTRaAM to the Bheels, Napier to the Beloochees, that and 
more was Henry LawRENcE to the fierce and haughty Seikhs. 
How deep and strong is this feeling—how lasting the power of 
one good earnest man over the hearts of the most barbarous 
race—is witnessed by the recent history of the Punjaub, and 
by the important part played by the Seikhs in the recovery of 
the British dominion. Who in the days of Ferozeshuhur and 
Sobraon would have ventured to predict that in a dozen years 
the British flag would have been borne by Seikhs into Delhi 
and Lucknow? And to whom is the marvel due but to Sir 
Henry Lawrence ? 

The latter days of the hero’s life were worthy of his Pun- 
jaub career. Perhaps none of our officers were so perilously 
situated at the commencement of the mutiny. Appointed too 
late to the administration of Oude, when already suffering from 
a mortal complaint, the fruit of his past devotion to the public 
service, he had barely assumed the reins of power ere the 
revolt had burst out. The mischief had already been done, 
and it was too late to arrest the progress of events. The task 
before Sir Henry Lawrence was hopeless from the beginning, 
yet he did not shrink from it. The time had gone by for 
reconciling the nobility of Oude to our sway. The summary 
and ill-judged policy of Lawrence’s predecessor, in the settle- 
ment of the lands, had alienated all the great ta/ookdars, and 
inspired general discontent and misgiving. Sir Henry Law- 
rence had always protested against the absolute dispossession 
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of the great landholders, whom custom and long tenure, if 
not right, had given a sort of title ; and there can be no doubt 
now that to the adoption of a policy contrary to the Punjaub 
precedent, rather than to any national feeling on the score of 
the annexation, is to be attributed the present rebellion in 
Oude,—from the beginning, something more than a military 
revolt. And in estimating the danger of Sir Henry Law- 
rence’s position, it is to be remembered that he alone, of all 
the British officials, had to contend with a disaffected people as 
well as a mutinous soldiery. To do this, he had a total Euro- 
pean force of nine hundred men! Upon his success or failure 
there hinged the vital interests of the empire. The province 
of Oude is the heart of India. Had it been lost to us as com- 
pletely as was Rohileund or Delhi, there would have been no 
safety for the Europeans outside the walls of Fort William. 
The whole rebel horde would have poured into our home 
provinces, overpowered the feeble garrisons on the way, and 
annihilated the small British bands under Havelock and Neill. 
That such were not the results is due to the vigour and fore- 
sight with which Sir Henry Lawrence met the revolt at its 
birth, and to the heroic endurance of the Lucknow garrison, of 
which he was the head and soul. From the first overt act of 
mutiny on the 3rd of May, 1857, to the time of his death, there 
was nothing left undone by Sir Henry Lawrence which it was 
in the power of mortal man to do, to stem the tide of revolt 
and to maintain the British authority. And never did the 
genius of the soldier-statesman rise higher than when the walls 
of the Lucknow Residency contained all that was left of the 
British name in Oude. From first to last, we have the grateful 
testimony of the whole garrison that he did his duty in a man- 
ner equal to his reputation. To his foresight it was due that 
the garrison was provided with stores and ammunition, and to 
his military skill, that the defences were concentrated within the 
Residency itself, to the abandonment of all the minor posts. 
He has been blamed, indeed, for the disaster at Chinhutt, but 
most unjustly and ungenerously. On every account it was 
desirable that the British should not retire into their defences 
until the very last moment, and so long as the slightest prospect 
remained of holding their ground in the field. Nor could the 
base treachery of the native artillerymen—which was the cause 
i of our ill-success on that fatal day—have been foreseen at that 
early stage of the mutiny. Of Sir Henry Lawrence’s own 
l} behaviour when, after superhuman deeds of heroism, that small 
Il handful of British was forced to retire before an army of nearly 
| twenty times its strength, we have this affecting testimony from 
| the pen of Mr. Rees :— 
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“Sir Henry Lawrence was seen in the most exposed parts of the 
field, riding from one part of it to another, amidst a terrific fire of 
grape, round shot, and musketry, which made us lose men at every 
step. When near the Kokrail bridge, he wrung his hands in the 
greatest agony of mind, and, forgetful of himself, thought only of his 

oor soldiers. ‘My God! my God!’ he was heard to say, ‘and I 
rought them to this!’ ”’ 


Of his conduct during the siege every witness, even Mr. Gub- 
bins, speaks with fervent and grateful admiration. Up to the time 
of his death he was the animating spirit, the good genius, of the 
garrison. Ever watchful, prompt, and indefatigable, he never 
spared himself aught of the common duty and the common 
danger. Every man fought knowing that the eye of his chief 
was upon him. His cheerful devotion infecte’ sen the meanest 
soldier of that small band. A characteristic t:uit of tenderness 
(misplaced perhaps on such an occasion,) is recorded of him 
during the siege. He would not fire upon the mosques and 
palaces. “Spare the holy places,” was his order. To the last, 
his great heart was full of noble and generous thoughts. Dying 
the death of a soldier, he left a place hardly to be supplied 
—a name which is henceforth an immemorial treasure to his 
country. 

One legacy, by his will, he has left to England, which it 
should be ours to cherish and preserve in the munificent spirit 
of the hero. During life, the peculiar objects of his noble 
generosity were the children of the British soldiers; with 
his last words he has bequeathed these to the care of his 
country. During a career so busy and troublous, they had 
never ceased to occupy his great and unselfish heart. To the 
foundation and endowment of schools for soldiers’ children in 
the hills, he had, for many years, given up annually 1,000/. from 
his own income—an income derived solely from official ap- 
pointments. And Kussowlie and Mount Aboo still stand—the 
noblest monuments to the hero’s memory. The country which 
he has served so well has done little in recognition of his worth 
and genius ; but the British army in India will long bless the 
name of HENRY LAWRENCE. 

Second only to his brother in genius, and even more eminent 
in connexion with the Indian mutiny, stands the name of Sir 
Joun LAWRENCE. More fortunate than the soldier, the civilian 
has survived to render the full service of his talents to his coun- 
try, and to witness’ the final triumphs of her arms. From the 
first outbreak at Meerut to the recent victory at Gwalior, Sir 
John Lawrence has played, of all, the most conspicuous part 
in the suppression of the revolt. Without him, indeed, as the 
successor of his brother and inheritor of the Punjaub policy, it 
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may without extravagance be said that the issue of the Indian 
mutiny would have been something quite other than it is. To 
him individually is due the salvation of India. Of a genius 
sterner than that of his brother—less exalted and heroical—in 
strength of will even greater—to him all eyes were turned as 
the man of all our race best able to maintain the cause of 
England in India; and nobly has he fulfilled that duty. Had 
he faltered but for a single day, as many brave men did then 
falter, the Punjaunb would have been lost, and with it our 
Indian empire. But while the Supreme Government, resting 
on official forms, was dallying with a danger which it had 
neither the fortitude to avow nor the vigour to encounter, in the 
Chief Commissioner of the Punjaub there was a man of spirit 
and nerve equal to all that terrible emergency. 

On the first tidings of the outbreak, all India looked to see 
how the Punjaub would endure the peril. The fate of that 
province might justly excite the liveliest anxieties. By its po- 
sition, it was the key-stone of India. It had been but newly 
annexed, and was scarcely yet incorporated with the empire. 
It was peopled by a fierce and ambitious soldier-race, who had 
much to move them against their conquerors. It contained the 
largest garrison of sepoy troops in all India—some of the 
strongest fortresses and best furnished arsenals. With intense 
anxiety did every Englishman look, mail after mail, for news 
from the Punjaub. And when the Punjaub stood firm, every 
one knew that our disasters were not irretrievable. Then was 
shown how great and wise was the policy of the brothers 
Lawrence. Bravely did the Northern province, under the 
steady pilotage of John Lawrence, weather the storm. By the 
exercise of an iron will, a rare sagacity, unerring foresight, 
and imperturbable coolness, every rising symptom of disaffec- 
tion was crushed in the bud, and the Punjaub brought safely 
through the general wreck. The genius of British dominion 
was fairly aroused. The handful of Englishmen charged with 
the care of weighty destinies showed, in that momentous hour, 
how under a true leader of men they could act—with what 
valour, devotion, and unity. The measures of the Chief Com- 
missioner, taken in utter scorn of precedents, to ensure the 
public safety, were admirably seconded by the able band of 
officers, pupils of Sir Henry Lawrence, who had theretofore 
made the Punjaub proverbial for excellent administration. 
Forewarned by the electric telegraph, every officer was ready 
at his post to prevent the spreading of the disaffection; and 
there was exhibited less of that unfortunate confidence in the 
sepoys, even after patent instances of their deadly treachery, 
which was so fatal to us in other parts of the country. The 
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native regiments, though far outnumbering the British, were 
speedily rendered powerless for mischief. In the perilous 
work of disarmament, vigour and audacity served us in place 
of numbers, and certainly achieved results the most incredible. 
At Meean Meer (the garrison of Lahore), a sepoy force of 
3000 men was disarmed and held in check by not more than 
500 British soldiers. At Peshawur the odds were four to one 
against us, yet no resistance was attempted. The sepoys were 
paralysed by a vigour and promptitude to which they were 
utter strangers. No false tenderness was allowed to prejudice 
the interests of the public safety. The state of every native 
regiment was known to the omniscient, ubiquitous, almost 
omnipotent Chief Commissioner, and all were reckoned traitors 
who had not given active proof of loyalty. From his centre 
at Lahore, Sir John Lawrence directed every movement. The 
electric telegraph carried his ordinances to every corner of the 
province ; and his will, stern and indomitable, was everywhere 
the guiding influence. 

What sort of policy it was (a policy justified only by cir 
cumstances) which commanded such notable issues is ex- 
plained to us by one of its subordinate executors, Mr. Francis 
Cooper :— 


“There was no pause. Treason and sedition were dogged into the 
very privacy of the harem, and up to the sacred sanctuaries of mosques 
and shrines. Learned moulvies were seized in the midst of a crowd of 
fanatic worshippers, and men of distinction and note were “ wanted” 
at dead of night. Like sleuth-hounds, the district police, on the first 
seent of treason, and egged on by the certainty of reward, fas- 
tened on the track, and left it not until the astonished intriguer was 
grounded in his lair. As with the detectives of Vidocq, there were 
spies in the market-place, at the festival, in the places of worship, in 
the jails, in the hospitals, in the regimental bazaars, among the casual 
knot of gossipers on the bridge, among the bathers at the tanks, 
among the village circle round the well, under the big tree, among the 
pettifogging hangers-on of the courts, among the stone-breakers of the 

ighways, among the dusty travellers at the serais. No man’s tongue 
was his own property. Asiatic chicane was paralysed before the newly- 


aroused volition of the Anglo-Saxon.” 


The results are before the world. Not only was the Pun- 
jaub preserved from contamination, and the sepoy regiments 
within it either rendered powerless or altogether annihilated, 
but the most material and timely succour was lent to tke British 
arms in the centre of the revolt. It may fairly be said, indeed, 
that Sir John Lawrence was the captor of Delhi, no less than 
the saviour of the Punjaub. Without him, not only could we 
never have taken that city, but we could not have rman 
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ourselves at any post between the Sutleje and Benares. The 
British prestige in the North-Western provinces would have 
been utterly destroyed. From Calcutta there was no help. 
Not a man or a gun ever reached the army before Delhi from 
the capital, while Sir John Lawrence was pouring battalion after 
battalion, and battery after battery into the leaguer camp. 
From first to last, not less than fifty-seven thousand new levies 
alone had the Chief Commissioner sent into the provinces up 
to June last. Nobly indeed has he earned the title of 
“ organizer of victory.” The Punjaub troops have been through- 
out the campaign the main strength of the British army,—the 
Punjaub officers its most active leaders. When the generals 
before Delhi despaired of success and spoke of retreating, it 
was Lawrence who vehemently urged the continuance of the 
siege,— Lawrence, who by his succours carried it through to a 
successful issue. Nor is the capture of Delhi the only exploit 
due to the Punjaub troops. Throughout the unequal struggle, 
the Seikhs, organized by Lawrence, have been our truest allies, 
and every battle-field bears witness to their prowess and loyalty. 
Lucknow itself was first effectually relieved by Punjaub troops, 
and it was a Seikh regiment which entered the Secundrabagh, 
shoulder to shoulder with the Highlanders. History has exhi- 
bited no more striking spectacle than two such races uniting to 
re-invest the dominion in the stronger. The triumphs of the 
Seikhs are those of the brothers Lawrence,—of HENRy, who 
first tamed and turned the hearts of the race, and of Joun, who 
has thoroughly completed his work. 

The distinguished service of which Sir John Lawrence is the 
greatest ornament has in the late struggle produced other mem- 
bers who have worthily upheld its reputation. BartLe FRERE, 
of Scinde, is a name only less illustrious than that of his brother 
Chief Commissioner. Vigorously repressing the first symptoms 
of disorder, he has kept his province free from tumult, and has 
thus been enabled to lend material aid, in troops and stores, 
to the armies of India. In position and natural capabilities, 
Scinde is only second to the Punjaub among the Indian pro- 
vinces. It is inhabited by a race not less haughty and warlike, 
in whose subjugation it exhibits no less a happy instance of 
wise and beneficent government. For the valley of the Indus, 
under its present ruler, a bright future is in store to justify its 
conquest, somewhat harsh and summary. 

Among the less conspicuous names of those who, not being 
soldiers, have by their firmness, judgment, or valour, helped to 
sustain the cause of their country, the most worthy of note are 
Rosert MontGomery, the able second of Sir John Lawrence 
in the Punjaub,—Herewatp Wake, of Arrah,—Mowney, of 
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Gya,—CuHARLES GuBBINs, of Benares,—TuckeEr, of Fuitteh- 
pore,—WILsoN, of Moradabad,—PaLM_rR, of Bijnore,—all of the 
Bengal Civil Service, who have done excellent service in their 
several districts. The defence of the house at Arrah, with some 
fifteen Europeans and. fifty Seikhs, against an insurgent army 
with artillery, is one of the most memorable episodes of the war. 
The rescue of the treasure from Gya by Mr. Money was no less 
chivalrous an exploit. The devoted death of the amiable and 
accomplished Tucker—an heroic self-sacrifice such as ancient 
Greece or Rome can show no nobler—is one of the most 
execrable deeds which have blackened the rebel cause in this 
wretched mutiny; while there is no more brilliant feat of arms 
recorded on our side than that of the Assistant-Magistrate of 
Bijnore (George Palmer), who, being almost isolated at his 
post, raised a body of horse, defeated a host of mutineers, and 
maintained himself successfully in the most dangerous district of 
Rohilcund. The act of Mr. Cracroft Wilson, in rescuing, almost 
single-handed, a party of European officers, ladies and chil- 
dren, the survivors of theBareilly massacre, deserves also not to 
be passed over. In the class of the “ uncovenanted” civil servants, 
we have Mr. Cavenagh, who at infinite peril carried a despatch 
from the Lucknow garrison to Sir Colin Campbell’s camp, through 
the whole host of the rebel army. But of all, none did better 
service than a simple, independent gentleman, one of the pro- 
scribed “ interloper” class,—an indigo-planter, by name 
Venables, who, by his skill and daring as a partisan leader, 
made himself the terror of the disaffected in Behar and 
Benares. Among the amateur soldiers, also, it would be unjust 
not to make honourable mention of the Bengal Volunteer 
Cavalry, composed entirely of private gentlemen, whose services 
were of infinite value during Havelock and Outram’s cam- 
paigns, it being for a long time the only cavalry attached to the 
orce. 

If we have given the first place to the civilians, it is not 
surely because our soldiers have less notably performed their 
duty. Never, indeed, had we more reason to be proud of our 
army. Henceforth let us hear no more of the time-worn, 
always false theory, which suggests that England is no mili- 
tary nation. Clearly far otherwise has it been proved by these 
Indian campaigns. No military nation ever had such a task 
before it, or did it half as well. Where are the signs of our 
deficiency? In the space of little more than a year, under 
every sort of disadvantage, we have crushed the most formi- 
dable revolt ever yet raised against a dominant race. During 
that time we have exhibited every sample of military skill— 
every kind of the highest and best soldiership. The names of 
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HaveLock—NicHoLsoN—NEILL—are our protest against the 
theory of degeneracy. Those earliest martyrs of the mutiny 
are also the greatest of its heroes. Our race has produced no 
better warriors. Of the career of Havetock, he for whom the 
ships in far Boston Bay hung their colours at half mast, what 
Briton is not proud? Even now, after the lapse of months 
which stirring events and great deeds have made an age, the 
mame of HaveELock carries a thrill of emotion wherever the 
English language is spoken, or the common sentiment of 
Anglo-Saxon nationality is cherished. Time was when all 
England hurg on the deeds of the brave soldier—in that ever- 
memorable avenging march from Cawnpore to Lucknow. In 
our darkest night, he was the one bright star. With what in- 
tensity of emotion did we follow his conquering steps! With 
what fervent joy and thankfulness did we listen to the tale of 
his wondrous triumphs, and watch his constant onward pro- 
gress to the goal of his final triumph! No such good news, for 
a long time, had reached England as the report of the relief of 
Lucknow by Havelock—none which produced a more profound 
and universal sense of exultation. 

The character of Havetock belongs rather to the Puritan 
times than to the present. Seldom in these days do we see so 
much of earnest religious conviction united to high military 
zeal. A more simple-minded, upright, God-fearing soldier 
there was not among Cromwell’s Ironsides, or the host of 
Gustavus Adolphus. This is the true characteristic of the 
hero,—his pure, faithful, single-hearted devotion. His reli- 
gion with him was no outward virtue, but a deep, living, all- 
pervading principle, which was rooted in his very being, and 
tinged his whole character. He was one no more ashamed of 
praying than of fighting; but would sing psalms before all 
the army with as much courage as he would lead it to victory. 
Unlike other preaching colonels, of whom this mutiny has 
borne report, he detracted nothing from his military duties to 
the credit of his piety. Therein he showed himself the true 
pietist—the true soldier. The army contained none more re- 
solute or steadfast, though many better strategists. And by a 
happy accident there was allotted to him just such a duty as 
his soul loved. It was a time of sore trial for British India. 
The rebels were in the first flush of success. Regiment after 
regiment had fallen away from our standard. The British 
authority seemed to have dissolved all over the North-West. In 
the Lower provinces there were not more than some two thou- 
sand British soldiers to uphold our dominion. There was a 
general panic in Caleutta. It was then that Havelock was 
called to the command of the troops proceeding northward. 
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The extraordinary series of efforts by which he retrieved our 
fortunes, beat back the torrent of revolt, wrought quick ven- 
geance upon the fiend of Bithoor, and finally, after nine vic- 
tories gained against armies numbering from ten to twenty 
thousand men, he succeeded in fighting his way, in spite of 
every obstacle, to the Lucknow Residency, and in averting its 
hourly imminent fall, is a portion of the history of this 
mutiny most familiar to the British public. In all this asto- 
nishing enterprise, pursued under the burning sun of an Indian 
summer, the great merit of Havelock is this, that, with un- 
flinching tenacity of purpose, he stuck to his one chief object 
—the relief of Lucknow. From the task which he set betore 
himself at starting he never turned aside. Onward, with iron 
steadfastness, he urged it through all hazards ; onward, through 
rain, sun, and fever ; onward, through countless hosts of a des- 
perate enemy, with the motto—* Remember Cawnpore—Re- 
member the ladies!” No knight of romance strove more 
earnestly for the Holy Grail—no crusader more stubbornly 
pursued his sacred pilgrimage. 

The material results of Havelock’s march were of ineal- 
culable value. Besides re-occupying a large portion of the 
revolted country, and trampling underfoot the newly-organized 
power of the Nana Sahib, he diverted the attention of the vast 
army of Oude from the beleaguered garrison in the Residency, 
and prevented it from undertaking new enterprises south- 
wards. He afforded time for the British reimforeements to 
arrive and collect in his rear, and kept off the insurrection from 
our Home provinces. The moral effect of his victories is 
scareely to be exaggerated. To the Europeans they were an 
assurance of empire—even of life: to the natives a palpable 
confutation of all the prophecies. The Company’s raj could 
not be ended when here was this frail old man, with his 
handful of Englishmen, shamefully beating the insurgents at 
the very outset of their reign, and with every odds in their 
favour. The iébal of Havelock was better than that of the 
Nana. The Briton was still the master of the Hindoo. This 
was the real vietory achieved by our hero. ‘Toiling painfully 
and obseurely for nearly half a century of the best years of his 
life, the work came at last to him which he was to do. He 
did it, and died. He lived to see the crowning of his noble 
purpose, but not to receive the full meed of his country’s. ap- 
probation. The brave spirit had worked out its puny tene- 
ment, and sped to the Gop of its faithful service. Since the 
death of Netson and of Moors, never death of any man has 
excited in England such wide and deep sorrow—a sorrow 
almost domestic in every English home. 
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Yet our grief should be less for the old man who died when 
his work was done than for the young who perished in_ the 
full bloom and pride of soldiership. To die in the full accom- 
plishment of a life’s duty is no hard lot. Let us weep not for 
HaveEtock, but for NIcHOLson and NEILL, and the younger 
heroes, taken away in the prime of life and at the threshold 
of fame. Of all the victims of this inexorable mutiny, 
which has taken our bravest and best, there is none whose fate 
demands more of our sympathy than JouHn NicHoLson, the 
favourite pupil of Henry Lawrence. Had he survived the 
storming of Delhi, there was none of all our Indian soldiers 
for whom greater honours and a brighter career were in store. 
Of all the Punjaub officers, this was the pattern and exemplar 
—this, by general consent, the foremost, the boldest, the best. 
With his gifts.of mind and person, it is no wonder that he was 
deified by the wild tribes of the frontier whom he tamed to 
civilization.* His vast stature, his awful port, and majestic 
presence might well justify his title of “Lion of the Pun- 
jaub.” A General of Brigade at thirty-five, there was not a 
murmur at his unprecedented rise, even among the officers of 
an army jealously watchful of their principle of promotion by 
seniority. And admirably did his career justify the promise of 
his name. Selected to command a moveable column for the 
maintenance of order in the Southern and Eastern Punjaub, no 
corps in the British army was afterwards so distinguished. 
The first service of Nicholson was a most valuable one—the 
disarming of the native regiments at Phillour, and the preserv- 
ing of the only arsenal in Upper India which could supply the 
army before Delhi. His next was the pursuit and absolute 
annihilation of the Sealkote mutineers—a work done with 
characteristic thoroughness, which spread terror among the 
unfaithful. Arriving at Delhi, his presence was a tower of 
strength in the camp. At Nujuffghur, a victory which hastened 
the fate of the Delhi garrison, the young Brigadier displayed 
all the coolness and skill of an experienced general. The 
final assault was mainly, we believe, undertaken on his urgent 
entreaties, One of the first within the walls, he fell in the very 
moment of the victory to which he had by his personal efforts 
so materially contributed—dying in the cause, and in the 
manner, in all ages and by all men, ever esteemed the hap- 
piest— 





* Literally deified, according to Colonel Herbert Edwardes, A brotherhood 
of Fucqueers in Huzara abandoned all other forms of religion, and took to the 
worship of “ Nykkul Seyn.” John Nicholson became their “Gooroo.” The 
Nykkul- 
rians, 


Seynees still exist on the frontier,—a puzzle to future religious histo- 
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* Like a warrior overthrown ; 
Whose eyes are dim with glorious tears 
When, soil’d with noble dust, he hears 
His country’s war-song in his ears.’” 


The name of NeILt, another hero taken from us in the prime of 
manhood, derives its main glory from the campaign in which he 
bore the second part to the illustrious Havelock. The career 
of this ardent soldier was all too brief for his country, if not 
for fame. Known before the rebellion for his love of his pro- 
fession, his devotion to his men, and for every soldierly virtue, 
the colonel of the famous Madras Fusiliers had the honour of 
being the first who inflicted a decisive check upon the muti- 
neers. Nowhere during the insurrection was the peril greater 
and the issue more momentous than at Benares, on the fourth of 
June, 1857. Here Neill, who had arrived but the night before in 
hot haste from the south, with barely two hundred and fifty 
English soldiers, defeated and dispersed three regiments of 
Native infantry and one of cavalry—a deed which terrified the 
fanatic population of the largest city of India into that state of 
abject submission which it preserved throughout the mutiny. 
From Benares to Cawnpore, the march of Neill was as the 
track of England’s avenging angel. His subsequent service 
with Havelock, and his glorious death at Lucknow, are among 
the proud and mournful memories of this terrible war. 

Of the other heroes of the mutiny, living and dead, the roll 
is too long to permit us to do more than catalogue the most 
illustrious, with their principal achievements. Nor can we hope, 
in so doing, to do perfect justice between those whom fame has 
celebrated and those still wanting the cates sacer. In war, the 
highest deeds are not always to be known. Oblivion is the lot 
of the better part of heroism, In the din and smoke of battle 
many a deed of daring passes away with the life of the per- 
former, or is done before no witness but the mute heaven. 
Such fame as the Gazette can bestow is but a poor criterion of 
merit; yet we cannot err greatly in taking their popular accepta- 
tion as sufficient warrant for certain names. Among these, to 
begin in order, is the Fabius of our army, Sir ARCHDALE WILSON, 
—a cautious, steady, calculating soldier, specially great in his 
own branch of the artillery. Of him it has been said that “he 
was born to take Delhi, and did take it,’—a sufficient achieve- 
ment for a general so unambitious. A general equally gifted 
with prudence and judgment, but of higher mark and larger 
experience, is Lord CLypk, erst Sir Colin Campbell,—the final 
reliever of Lucknow,—the victor in many a hard-fought field,— 
a proved worthy pupil of the school of Napier. His dis- 
tunguishing merit is, his care for the lives of his soldiers—his 
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fault, an over-fondness for large armies and the regular ope- 
rations of war. But too much praise he cannot have for his 
masterly withdrawal of the Lucknow garrison, before the face of 
the whole insurgent army, and his subsequent capture of the 
capital. Sir James OuTRaM, by recent good service, has effaced 
some old prejudices from his name. There was a stain upon 
his seutcheon for certain matters in relation to Sir Charles 
Napier, which has been fairly wiped away by his generous 
conduct to Havelock, and his behaviour at the Alumbagh. Of 
the other generals who have held independent command in the 
Indian war, without question the most successful is Sir Hucu 
Ross, whom diplomacy has not spoilt for the more real trade of 
war. His campaign in Central India, from Sehore to Calpee, 
with the erowning mercy of Gwalior, has exhibited every 
kind of military excellence, and exercised a vast influence on 
the issue of the revolt. Most ably has he been seconded by 
his present suceessor, Sir Ropert Napier, whose routing 
of the rebels at Morar will not soon be forgotten in the Mah- 
ratta country. GREATHED, for his flying march from Delhi to 
Lucknow ; Hope Grant, for the well-fought vietory of Nawal- 
gunge; Seaton, PenNy, and LuGarp, among the rest, have 
earned honourable names. Vincent Eyre, for his pursuit and 
defeat of Kooer Sing,—one of the few leaders of military 
capacity of whom the rebels had to boast,—has added other 
laurels to those gained by that highly distinguished corps the 
Bengal Artillery, in this campaign and others in India. And 
if there is another name of which the artillery has to be proud 
it is that of Tomps,—the Bayard of our host,—a man born with 
a marvellous talent for fighting and being in a fight. Sir JoHN 
INGLIs, in his defence of Lucknow, has proved himself an able, 
staunch, and accomplished officer, to whom are fairly due all the 
honours he has gained. And for services not active, but which 
contributed greatly to the general success of our arms, we should 
not forget our acknowledgments to SypNey Corton and Her- 
BERT Epwarpes, for their wise and vigorous conduct at Pesha- 
wur. Among our partisan leaders are some whom the world can- 
not match—Hopson (now, alas, no more!)—ORrkR, of the Nizam’s 
Cavalry—KeErR, of the Mahratta Horse—Daty and LuMspDEN, 
of the Guides, besides many more, of whom the greatest— 
JacoB—has not figured actively in the mutiny. Lastly, for 
special deeds of heroism, we have SaLKELD and Home, who 
blew up the Cashmere Gate—Serjeant Joann Smit and Cor- 
poral CARMICHAEL, who carried the powder-bags. The modern 
science of war, in its infinite demands upon the soldier, requires 
nothing which, in pure heroism, is equal to the act of carrying a 
powder-bag up to the gate of a fortified city in the face of day. 
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What was the valour at Thermopyle compared to this? What, 
any service, the most desperate, of the knight encased in steel 
and armed at all points? Even a Balaclava charge, or the 
leading of a forlorn hope demands less of a man’s courage, for 
they afford either the excitement of horseback or of hand-to- 
hand combat. No such spur has Private Smith, of the British 
army, who marches with a bag of powder on his shoulder up to 
a gate bristling with guns. Heaven help him, for it is only just 
short of going to certain death. Yet never in our army is there 
a want of men to do such deeds—ay, even private soldiers, 
upon the smallest encouragement ever presented to mortal 
heroism—a shilling a day and the far distant prospect of a 
serjeant’s stripes. 

These are our conscript brothers—called to the toil for us— 
for us gone to the death, and ever ready to go—these the hum- 
ble and patient ministers of heroism, of which not for them the 
guerdons—not for them even the bare empty fame— 


“Tn the glistering foil 
Set off to the world.” 


Our rank and file must be content to die, and have no names. 
Yet the country will know how to value their faith and service. 
The cause so blessed is not doomed to perish. “The working 
of the good and brave, seen or unseen, endures literally for ever, 
and cannot die.” 
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Art. II].—F. W. Newman AND HIS EVANGELICAL 
CRITICS. 


1, Phases of Faith ; or, Passages from the History of my Creed. 
By Francis William Newman, formerly Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. 4th edition. London: John Chapman. 
1854, 

2. The Soul, its Sorrows and its Aspirations : an Essay towards 
the Natural History of the Soul, as the True Basis of Theo- 
logy. By F.W. Newman, &c. 5th edition. London: John 
Chapman. 1853. 

3. A History of the Hebrew Monarchy, from the Administration 
of Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. By F. W. Newman. 
2nd edition. London: John Chapman. 1853. 

4, Theism, Doctrinal and Practical; or, Didactic Religious 
Utterances. By F.W. Newman. London: John Chapman. 
1858. 

. Catholic Union: Essays towards a Church of the Future as 
the Organization of Philanthropy. By F. W. Newman. 
London: John Chapman. 1854. 

. Lectures on Political Economy. By F. W. Newman. Lon- 
don: John Chapman. 1851. 

. Regal Rome: an Introduction to Roman History. London: 
Taylor, Walton, and Maberly. 1852. 

. The Odes of Horace, translated into Unrhymed Metres ; 
with Historical Introduction and Notes. By ¥. W. Newman. 
London: Walton and Maberly. 

. The Iliad of Homer, faithfully translated into Unrhymed 
English Metre. By F.W. Newman. London: Walton and 
Maberly. 1856. 

10. The Crimes of the House of Hapsburg against its own Liege 

Subjects. By F. W. Newman. London: John Chapman. 
1853. 
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OWEVER wanting in earnestness of conviction or loftiness 

of aim the unbelief of the last century may have been, it can 
scarcely be denied that the scepticism of this age is neither defi- 
cient in sublime aspiration nor serious research. It cannot be 
explained as the result of a mental conspiracy inaugurated by 
vanity and supported by ignorance. Its growth is not limited in 
time or place. It appears in the country, where men are isolated, 
and pursue their inquiries in solitary sadness, no less than in the 
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city, where mind prompts mind, and the scattered electricity of 
individual thought is condensed till it add one more to the 
number of those overhanging clouds which ever threaten but still 
postpone a terrible and fatal discharge. It appears among all 
classes of men, and in all orders and degrees of intellect. With 
the artist scepticism arises as a protest against doctrines which 
darken the moral beauty of his conception; with the man of 
science some new fact startles him into the conviction that the 
book of nature whose pages he is endeavouring to read contradicts 
the assertions of what he has been taught to regard as a still 
more authoritative volume; with the intellectual artisan his 
every-day experience perpetually suggests doubts as to the credi- 
bility of his forefathers’ faith ; with the retired student the best 
literature of the period iterates, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, feebly or strongly, the impressions which his own medi- 
tation or accidental discovery may have originated. The conclu- 
sions to which this yet immature scepticism conducts are fortified 
by the concessions of orthodoxy and the admissions of its most 
able and excellent professors. Sometimes a High Churchman will 
deny the conclusiveness of Biblical authority, unsupported or 
uninterpreted by tradition, and an embryonic Unitarianism will 
avail itself of the avowal that if cogent proof be required,* the 
evidence for the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity contained in the 
New Testament is insufficient for its establishment. Sometimes 
a mystical and gentle-hearted Maurice denies the eternity of 
future punishment. Sometimes a truth-loving Arnold makes the 
bold declaration that the Book of Daniel is neither genuine nor 
authentic ; or an Oxford Professort affirms that the contradiction 
between the whole view opened out to us by geology and the nar- 
rative of the Creation in the Hebrew scripture is utterly irrecon- 
cilable ; or a Cambridge clergyman,{ of high scholastic repute, 
publishes a work in which the existence of a personal Evil Spirit 
is denied, and the history of the Fall regarded as a myth; ora 
Fellow and Tutor of Balliol instructs us that the Apostles were 
unable to distinguish between what is now called historical fact 
and truth of idea; or a clerical Professor of Hebrew|| suggests 
that the composition of Scripture is attributed to the Almighty, 
just as sowing and threshing are said to be taught by him; or an 
incumbent, in an influential manufacturing town,{] complains of 
the palpable errors in the science, history, and morality of the 
Bible. 

From time to time we hear of the withdrawal from the active 
ministry of the Church of men whose love of quiet, whose tem- 





* “Oxford Tracts.” + Baden Powell. Donaldson. 
§ Jowett. || Rowland Williams. Macnaught. 
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poral interests, whose personally happy and useful career were 
dependent on the retention of their professional position; men of 
varying ability, differing temperament, of dissimilar training and 
distinct intellectual character, yet all alike compelled by their 
love of truth, their hatred of falsehood, or the terrible rebukes of 
a conscience which will not be ultimately silenced, to break away 
from their pleasant retirement, their prosperous leisure, their 
peaceful home, to leave the old friends, the old spots, the old joys, 
and the old affections, for ever and ever. Surely every large- 
hearted and charitable adherent of the orthodox faith will be slow 
to impute their defection to wickedness of heart or feebleness of 
intellect. Some of the men to whom we allude have won for 
themselves a high literary reputation, or have attained in earlier 
life academical distinction; all of them have received a liberal 
education, and have at least as good a logical right and intellec- 
tual title to decide that a creed is not true, as their opponents 
have to decide that it is true. Among them are men who have 
shown that the work of destruction in which they engaged was 
not undertaken for the gratification of a vainglorious conceit, 
who have sought to conserve as well as destroy, to recon- 
struct as well as demolish. Regarding the ethical grandeur in 
man as eternal, his aspirations after holiness, justice, and love as 
the fairest elements of his nature, they have endeavoured to purify 
his old belief, to remove the hindrances to a higher and sincerer 
devotion, to show men how while abandoning, in the creed of 
the country, what “lives no longer in the faith of reason,” they 
may still satisfy the old instinct after liberty, God, and immor- 
tality. 

a those on whom this honourable labour has been 
devolved by a sense of duty loftier than that which ecclesiastical 
morality usually proclaims, the distinguished writer whose prin- 
cipal works form the heading of this article holds a foremost 
place. The qualities which we have ascribed to a portion of the 
seceding party are, if we judge from Mr. Newman's writings, 
eminently characteristic of himself. Though we do not profess more 
than a general sympathy with either his negative or his positive 
views, we cannot read the record of his religious experience, or the 
statement of his theological and moral creed, and remain insen- 
sible to the sincerity of his convictions, his nobleness of purpose, 
or the tenderness and affectionateness of his nature—an affection- 
ateness which perhaps sometimes borders on mystical exaggeration, 
but which never falls short of our type of human lovingness and 
devotion. With this feminine moral] nature he appears to us to 
unite a sharp detective intellect, of a strictly mathematical order, 
quick to discover flaws in an opponent's reasoning, dexterous to 
press an advantage, skilful to avail himself of an adverse admis- 
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sion, and powerful to enforce on an antagonist the logical conse- 
quences of a partial surrender. An intense, deep rather than wide, 
intellect, that arranges rather than creates; that manages rather 
than directs; a burning concentration rather than a poetic expan- 
siveness ; a devout earnestness; a hatred of insincerity and false- 
hood ; an irrepressible desire for the prevalence of religious faith ; 
and an ardent indignation against all temporal and spiritual 
tyrannies, are among Mr. Newman's prevailing attributes. His 
scholastic attainments are also of a high rank ; his familiarity with 
knowledge of a non-academical range, is considerable ; his his- 
torical talent and critical acumen, his power of combining and 
_ interpreting the scattered materials which the past has be- 
queathed, and his general cultivation, indicate him as peculiarly 
qualified to explore the traditions of mankind in a reverent spirit, 
to discriminate accurately between what is entitled to our accept- 
ance and admiration, and what deserves our rejection or contempt. 
It’ is our intention in the sequel of this paper to exhibit the 
religious and ethical philosophy of Mr. Newman, to characterize 
that ideal of holiness which he regards as a supreme and authori- 
tative type, to trace the changes which his theological creed has 
undergone, to describe his spiritual development, and his final 
and matare belief. As we are neither disciples nor partisans of 
Mr. Newman’s, we think it possible that we may be able to dis- 
arm the hostility of the more tolerant ; to establish the reasonable- 
ness of his persuasion, and the purity and disinterestedness of 
his motives. We wish to show them that it is not only those 
who believe in the doctrines which, as they truly affirm, sages 
have vindicated and saints have died for; who love what is pure 
and noble, and of divine significance, but that those too who 
have been led by the growing knowledge, the higher moral evo- 
lution of the race, by the affirmative testimony of once unaseer- 
tained truths, and the negative evidence of alleged but disproved 
facts, to renounce the tenets of their earlier faith, have done so 
from an ampler love, a loftier reverence, a profounder veracity. 
While, however, we select Mr. Newman as the most obvious and 
decisive type of the spiritual theist, we neither endorse all his 
opinions, assent to all his criticisms, nor advocate his system as 
ultimate, or his form of belief as obligatory. We shall indeed 
defend him against the aspersions of his mistaken and ungenerous 
opponents, we shali indeed show that he has been often miscon- 
strued and sometimes consciously misrepresented ; but it will be 
our studied aim to exhibit his teaching, not to advocate it, 
to establish the sincerity, charity, and loyalty of a man who has 
accepted the double duty of destruction and construction, and 
who, if he has failed in his enterprise, has at least undertaken it 
in an upright, manly, and conscientious spirit. 
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As the destructive process naturally precedes the reconstruc- 
tive, we shall, in our examination of Mr. Newman’s works, in one 
instance at least, disregard the order of publication, and com- 
mence our review with a notice of the “ Phases of Faith,” indicating 
the difficulties which the author encountered in his religious 
development, the reasons which necessitated an abandonment of 
the national creed, and impelled him to accept as a sacred duty 
the call of his intellect and his conscience, to remove the waver- 
ing superstructure which uninquiring enthusiasm, impulsive senti- 
ment, and traditionary accretion had erected on the solid founda- 
tion of the instincts of natural piety, of justice, love, and human 
perfection, of faith in the Invisible, and aspiration after the 
Eternal. 

A certain experience of religious life seems requisite if we 
would pass a wise and candid judgment on the different spiritual 
states of which it is made up. While the value of the purely in- 
tellectual part of any creed can be estimated by the application 
of purely logical principles, the worth of the spiritual part of it, 
of that part which is dependent on the affections, which inspires 
the action of the soul on itself, producing peace, joy, and lofty 
thought, in a thousand else unapprehended varieties and unex- 
pressed combinations, can only be completely appreciated by those 
who have had the appropriate experience, who have known the 
particular phases of consciousness which are the subject of inquiry, 
and are thus entitled to pronounce on their reality and estimate 
their importance. This ability to judge of the pathology of the 
human soul in its religious evolution can only be attained by one 
who has previously experienced its affections himself. Thus, the 
adherent of the Evangelical school is unfitted to judge of the 
value of the High Church system till he has sympathized with the 
elements of real, or it may be only apparent, beauty or truth 
which it contains; and the adherent of the High Church school is 
equally disqualified from pronouncing on the worth of Evangelical 
convictions unless he has had actual insight into that mode of 
action and thought which in the eyes of its professors has ele- 
ments of great beauty and vitality. It is true that in peculiarly 
gifted natures, a sympathetic imagination, and a rich and various 
emotional temperament may, in some degree, allow them to appre- 
ciate the Medieval, the Puritan, the Anglican, or the Spiritualist 
systems, without that intimate personal experience; but in the 
large majority of men a practical initiation is certainly indispen- 
sable to a decisive conclusion. 

These remarks will be found to apply in the present instance. 
Mr. Newman has successively passed through various phases of 
religious thought and sentiment. He has held, and ceased to 
hold, Evangelical or Puritan convictions; he has known and 
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renounced the religion of the letter; he has adopted and aban- 
doned the creed of Calvin; he has relinquished the traditionary 
Christianity of Cranmer, Luther, and Augustine, in favour of a 
supposed primitive Christianity; and in all these mutations he has 
been actuated solely by the unbiassed dictates of his intelligence 
and conscience ; all these mutations imply not inconsistency and 
fickleness, as alleged by his critics, but gradual, uniform, and un- 
interrupted progress. 

The spiritual or sentimental aspect, however, is not the only 
one which we have to consider in our religious or ethical evolu- 
tion. The intellectual advantages which a living experience 
affords are equally incontestable. The faith in which we are 
educated may be true, but as long as we assume its truth, we are 
not entitled to deny its fallibility. A man who has lovingly and 
reverently appropriated a creed or doctrine, who has reluctantly 
examined and tested its value, who has only after long hesitation 
admitted even its hypothetical questionability, who has exhausted 
every sound and honourable resource of criticism in order to 
evade its difficulties or escape the consequences of their avowal, 
who has only after careful inquiry and scrupulous analysis of 
alleged objections, yielded to their coercive authority; who has 
given free play to the magical influence of the thoughts, and feel- 
ings, and fancies which his whole previous life has tended to con- 
secrate ; and thus, through the force of an almost indissoluble 
association, has come to regard as facts what the clear eyes of 
cold impartial truth report for fictions; that man is peculiarly 
entitled to the most favourable judgment of his dogmatic anta- 
gonists, and has won the right, which compliance with the moral 
and logical conditions of free inquiry confers, to anticipate from 
unbiassed judges a generous estimate of his conduct and a just 
appreciation of his motives. 

We proceed to a comprehensive survey of those phases of faith 
which Mr. Newman has described. His early religious life was 
marked, he tells us, by an unconditional acceptance of the entire 
contents of the Bible. At eleven years of age he first formed a 
habit of secret prayer. An Evangelical clergyman, who inte- 
rested his affections, formally indoctrinated him in his own dis- 
tinguishing tenets; and although the pupil has since learned to 
see the dark side of the school to which his master belonged, he 
is too truthful and too generous not to testify to the existence of 
its bright side. A tender conscience and a deep sense of duty 
characterized this period of Mr. Newman's youth. At Oxford, in 
his eighteenth year, he subscribed the Thirty-nine Articles ; at- 
tracted by the spiritual and classical beauty which to him shone 
in them, and which induced him to regard them as a bulwark of 
the truth. The indication of a physical absurdity by a school- 
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fellow in one of these articles* was first repelled as an impiety ; 
but scriptural citation itself seemed to justify his friend's view, 
and he began to think the compilers had exceeded their warrant. 
In this circumstance originated the disposition to criticise the 
articles of the Anglican Church. The first novel opinion which 
Mr. Newman thoroughly embraced was the so-called ‘“‘ Oriel heresy 
about Sunday.” A fellow of that college had shown in a sermon 
preached before the University that Sunday had nothing to do with 
the Sabbath, nor the Sabbath with us. Examination convinced the 
inquirer that the tenet for which he had previously endured a sort 
of martyrdom was baseless. Mr. Davison’s lectures on the Pro- 
phecies next enabled him to read the Epistles of St. Paul with 
fresh eyes, and exposed the untenableness of the Puritan's use of 
the Old Testament, the New Testament plainly confessing the 
imperfections of the elder dispensation. The inherent moral fit- 
ness of the sacrifice of Christ presented new difficulties to the 
student. The argument in the Epistle to the Hebrews implied a 
discoverable inadequacy in the sacrifices of the law, and an appre- 
ciable propriety in the sacrifice of Christ. The instructor to 
whom Mr. Newman had recourse acknowledged his inability to 
understand why the sacrifice of Christ any more than the Mosaic 
sacrifices should compensate for the punishment of our sins. 
When the period arrived for a second subseription to the articles 
Mr. Newman found himself embarrassed by the question of infant 
baptism. Unbiassed ecclesiastical historians, while approving of 
the practice, concede its inapostolicity, and it now began to break 
on him that he could not fulfil the dreams of his boyhood as a 
minister of the Church of England. Baptismal regeneration 
suggested a fresh difficulty. An Evangelical clergyman, to whom 
he deferred, informed him that he did not like the service, and 
did not approve of infunt baptism ; but that he submitted to both 
because he conceived it his duty to obey established authority. 
This may be regarded as the termination of the first period of 
Mr. Newman's religious life. He closes its history with the 
avowal that a study of the Apostolic Fathers greatly exalted his 
sense of the unapproachable greatness of the New Testament, a 
juvenile opinion subsequently modified and clearly shown to be 
modified in a later part of his work, but which has been impro- 
perly cited by his critics as a proof of his inconsistency and self- 
contradiction. 

The second period of his spiritual experience is characterized 
partly by the great ascendancy exercised over him by one powerful 
individual mind, and partly by the vehement aspiration for the 
establishment of Christian fellowship in a purely Biblical Church. 
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From the remarkable person to whom Mr. Newman refers, and 
whom he describes as a man of keen logical powers, warm sym- 
pathies, and solid judgment of character, thoughtful tenderness, 
and total self-abandonment, he learnt to be ashamed of political 
economy, moral philosophy, and science. The study of the New 
Testament at this time made it evident to him that the Apostles 
taught their converts to expect a near and sudden destruction of 
the earth by fire and the return of the Lord from heaven. Dr. 
Arnold went even further than Mr. Newman at this time, openly 
avowing that the Apostles not only taught the particular view to 
which Mr. Newman refers, but that they were under an entire 
misconception on the subject. Under the exhortations of the 
Irish clergyman, however, Mr. Newman accepted the apostolic 
doctrine. His boyish desire of becoming a teacher of Christianity 
to the heathen took stronger hold of him, and in 1830, with some 
Irish friends, he proceeded to Bagdad, pointedly disowning the 
assumption of the ministerial character, but hoping to make him- 
self generally serviceable. 

Convinced of the unapostolic character of the prevalent Protes- 
tantism, Mr. Newman was induced to read the New Testament, 
with a conscious and continuous effort, to ascertain, independently 
of received interpretation, the true doctrines of the Christian faith. 
In studying the narrative of St. John, the emphatic declaration of 
Christ, “‘My Father is greater than I,” especially arrested his 
attention. ‘The doctrine of the blessed Trinity, on which, says a 
divine of some authority in the English Church, all very inquisi- 
tive reasoning minds are liable to distressing and perplexing 
thoughts, was still held in reverence by the inquirer, as some- 
thing vital to the soul, but unable to accept the advice which 
that divine tendered to Arnold, and to violate his conscience by 
the forcible suppression of objections, he boldly proceeded to the 
investigation of the topic, and without denying the divinity of 
the Son, he rejected the Athanasian interpretation of the mystery ; 
believing with the old Church, that the Father alone was the 
Fountain of Deity (“The only true God” of the Evangelist), 
while the Godhead of the other two Persons was real, yet derived 
and subordinate. ‘The Irish clergyman to whom he subsequently 
communicated his convictions, rebuked his pride of reason, and 
insisted on his admitting that in the two texts under discussion 
(John xvii. 3; 1 Cor. viii. 5, 6), the Father meant the Trinity. 
A demand which satisfied our inquirer that this vehement 
champion of the sufficiency of Scripture was wedded to an extra- 
scriptural creed of his own by which he tested the spiritual state 
of his brethren. Mr. Newman seems to have suffered deeply 
from the social persecution through which he was separated from 
men whom he had trustingly admired, and on whom he had most 
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counted for union. Barely tolerated by recent intimates, and 
deserted by old friends, with a heart ready to break, he bore the 
storm of distress that now passed over him with patient magna- 
nimity, trusting that if to make for himself a heaven on earth out 
of the love of saints was denied him, he might yet find a truer 
heaven in God's love. Waiting till his mind had ripened into a 
clear consciousness of the duty to be pursued, he now sought 
refuge among men who had previously been total strangers to him, 
and in the possession of their good will and simple kindness, 
gained the time which he needed. 

With the destruction of his ideal of a Spiritual Church, and the 
determination to adopt a course of inaction on all ecclesiastical 
questions, terminated the second period of Mr. Newman's expe- 
riences. At this time his reverence for the whole and indivisible 
Bible was over-ruling and complete. On the subject of Eternal 
Punishment alone new inquiries had just at this crisis been 
opening out ; but it was not till the third period that this subject 
in common with that of the Trinity, the Incarnation, and other 
leading Christian dogmas, occupied much of his attention. A 
momentous mental revolution had prostrated Calvinism, and 
opened his heart to Unitarians and unbelievers in general. With 
unabated reverence for the moral and spiritual teaching of the 
New Testament, he now regarded the exertion of free moral 
thought as a necessity if not a duty. And thus ended his third 
phase of faith. The fourth period of his intellectual progress 
was distinguished by the renunciation of the religion of the letter. 
He had already begun to discern that it was impossible with per- 
fect honesty to defend every tittle in the Bible. The genealogy 
with which the gospel of St. Matthew opens had long been a 
stumbling-block to. divines, and he was dissatisfied with their 
interpretations. On comparing this passage with the correspond- 
ing passages in the Old Testament, he perceived that there ought 
to be eighteen generations, where Matthew has only given four- 
teen. It was a question of textual evidence; a question which 
belongs to a class of knowledge of which man has cognizance, and 
it became impossible to avoid the conclusion that the Evangelist 
was under a manifest mistake. Applying a similar criterion to 
other passages, he discovered endless discrepancies and perpetual 
uncertainties in the evangelical historians. Further inquiry 
showed him the existence in the Book of Genesis of two different 
accounts of the creation, distinguished by the appellations of 
Jehovah and Elohim given to the Divine Creator. A new 
stimulus was imparted to his mind by the expressed opinions of 
the late excellent Dr. Arnold. The geological difficulties of the 
Mosaic cosmogony, the physiological objections to the longevity 
of the Patriarchs, were then exciting attention. ‘These questions 
Arnold treated as matters of indifference to religion, asserting the 
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legendary character of the Noachic deluge, and designating the 
history of Joseph as a beautiful poem. The inquirer was not 
unnaturally led to infer that if Arnold's view were correct, and all 
were not descended from Adam, the Pauline parallel, and its asso- 
ciated doctrines, were quite unauthorized by Old Testament attes- 
tation ; that if, as Arnold avowed, and as many otherwise orthodox 
clergymen now avow, the world was not made in six days, the 
divine origin of the fourth commandment was indefensible ; that 
if Noah's deluge was a myth, it was impossible to deny Peter's 
ignorance of the fact, or to meet the further objection presented 
by Christ's allusion to it. Though unable to accept these evident 
consequences of Dr. Arnold's important admissions, Mr. Newman 
rejected his Biblical theory, he was, nevertheless, directly en- 
couraged by the union of mental vigour and Christian devout- 
ness in the critic to institute a free inquiry into the character of 
the sacred writings. The result of this critical investigation was 
not only the persuasion that Dr. Arnold’s view was generally 
correct, but that the canon of Scripture, however curtailed, had 
no claims to be received as the object of faith, as free from error, 
or as raised above moral criticism. Convinced that the Bible 
was made for man, and not man for the Bible, Mr. Newman still 
received Christ as a saviour from sin, a Teacher and Lord sent 
from heaven, and thus commenced the fifth period of his religious 
evolution. Further research now inevitably followed, and as ine- 
vitably led to more decisive results. The more he examined the 
more did he discover errors in the canon, errors in history, errors 
in chronology, errors in geography, physiology, and geology ; till 
at length it became evident to him that the law of God's moral 
universe is that of progress; that it may be traced from. old 
barbarism to the methodized idolatry of Egypt, the more flexible 
polytheism of Syria and Greece, the poetical pantheism of philo- 
sophers, and the moral monotheism of a few sages. 


“So in Palestine and in the Bible we see first of all the image 
worship of Jacob’s family, then the incipient elevation of Jehovah 
above all other Gods by Moses, the practical establishment of the 
worship of Jehovah alone by Samuel, the rise of spiritual sentiment 
under David and the Psalmists, the more magnificent views of Heze- 
kiah’s prophets, finally in the Babylonish captivity, the new tender- 
ness assumed by the second Isaiah and the later Psalmists.” 


The restored nation, he adds, paralysed by ceremonialism, was 
recalled to more spiritual perceptions by the teachings of Jesus. 
Jesus desired a state of things in which all that worship God 
spiritually should have an acknowledged and conscious union. 
Paul exposed the emptiness of all external sanctification, and 
emancipated the world from Mosaic servitude. ‘The Messianic 
claim perverting men’s notions of right and wrong by the facti- 
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tious value accorded to a literary and historical proposition gave 
merit to credulity, excluded from the Christian Church in the 
first century all the most powerful and cultivated intellects, and 
rendered all improvement impossible until a reconciliation should 
be effected between Christianity and the cultivated reason which 
it slighted and insulted. But we are not, therefore (continues 
Mr. Newman), to blind ourselves to the spiritual and holy deve- 
lopments of historical Christianity, much less to revert to the old 
paganism or pantheism which it supplanted. The great doctrine 
on which practical religion depends is the sympathy of God with 
individual man. Among pagans this doctrine was so marred by 
the imperfect characters ascribed to the gods that the philosophers 
who undertook to regenerate the national religions regarded God 
as wholly destitute of affections, and adored him as mere and 
absolute intellect. But happily among the Hebrews the purity of 
God's character was vindicated, and with the growth of conscience 
in the highest minds of the nation, the ideal image of God shone 
brighter and brighter. The doctrine of his sympathy was never 
lost, and from the Jews passed into the Christian Churches. 

Religion, however, if historically developed among the Hebrews, 

is created by the inward instincts of the soul. For its perfection 
it requires the co-operation of critical and searching thought, and 

the spontaneous action of our higher affectional nature. Practical 

devoutness and free thought now stand apart in unnatural 
schism. But surely the age is ripe for something better; for a 
religion which shall combine the tenderness, humility, and disinte- 

restedness that are the glory of the purest Christianity with that 
activity of intellect, untiring pursuit of truth, and strict adherence 
to impartial principle which the schools of modern science em- 

body. 

Such is a fair presentment of the contents and spirit of a work 
which Mr. Newman has rightly characterized as egotistical in 
form but not in its purport or essence. In its simple narrative 
many a mind that is now dimly sounding its way through the 

perilous seas of unexplored thought will find a sad and touching 

picture of its own experiences ; its familiar style and facile method 

of exposition render it eminently serviceable as a summary state- 

ment of the difficulties of faith and the nature and origin of 
modern unbelief. Writing throughout in a serious and religious 

spirit—a spirit which ought to disarm personal hostility and 

compel candid consideration—Mr. Newman, even in the later- 
edition of this work, after the gross misapprehension and cen- 

surable misrepresentation of his critics, never deviates from the 

high moral tone which distinguishes all his utterances. As, 

however, it is difficult at all times to speak with reverence of 

what we have ceased to contemplate with reverence, we must be 

prepared occasionally to encounter a phrase of colloquial brevity 
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for which we might prefer to substitute a more courteous circum- 
locution. In his chapter on the Moral Perfection of Jesus, 
though unable to ratify what appears to be the final judg- 
ment of the author, we quite agree with him, as against the 
Unitarian sentimentalists, that majesty and sanctity are not in- 
consistent with many weaknesses, and that to erect into an abso- 
lute type of moral excellence a being to whom we impute the 
ordinary liabilities to human error, is an utterly paradoxical and 
unintelligible proceeding. 

From the historic exhibition of Mr. Newman's experience of 
religious life and thought, we pass on to a comprehensive review 
of his theosophic philosophy. The two works in which Mr. 
Newman has formally stated his belief, and the grounds of that 
belief, are the Essay on the Soul, originally published nine years 
ago, and his recent treatise on Doctrinal and Practical Theism. 
Our view of the author's religious system, as collected from these 
works, will be presented under the several heads of—1l. Psy- 
chology; 2. Ethics; and 3. Dogma. 

1. By the sout, says Mr. Newman, we understand that side of 
human nature upon which we are in contact with the Infinite, 
and with God the Infinite Personality. The positive foundations 
of practical religion are not to be sought in the intellectual but 
in the spiritual nature of man. In the soul alone is it possible to 
know God. As there is a class of truths called moral truths, 
which are only discerned by the moral sense; so there is a class 
of truths called spiritual truths, which are discoverable only by 
their appropriate organ, the soul. As we have natural perceptive 
powers which acquaint us with the objects of the visible and 
material world, so have we spiritual perceptive powers which 
acquaint us with the forms and archetypes of the invisible and 
incorporeal world. As colour and weight are the correspondents 
of the visual and muscular sense, as right and wrong are the 
realities immediately related to the moral sense, so God, the per- 
fect Intelligence, the perfect Love, is the object, the reality which 
is directly discernible by our spiritual sense. ‘To acknowledge 
the unity of the human mind is, says Mr. Newman, no reason 
why we should not speak of its separate parts; for in thus 
recognising special faculties we do not disintegrate the mind. A 
eareful analysis of the soul resolves it into the various rudi- 
mentary sentiments of awe, wonder, admiration, reverence, the 
sense of design, goodness, and wisdom. Out of these primitive 
phenomena are evolved the ideas of supernatural power, divine 
existence, infinite personality, God. ‘The sentiment of awe is 
liable to perversion, but its pure and reasonable result on the 
soul is a pervading and active sense that we are lost in immensity 
and enveloped in mystery. ‘This feeling of awe, softened by the 
sentiment of the sublime, and uniting with that of the marvellous, 
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becomes reverential wonder, which in its turn is transformed into 
admiration so soon as we discern the beauty which invests the 
infinite world. Thus the heart is prepared for love, and a regu- 
lated enthusiasm supplies a necessary counterpoise to the domi- 
nant principles of self-interest. Next we recognise the supremacy 
of order, and now the vague notion of a power. principle, or per- 
son, which the sentiment of awe originally suggested, acquires a 
definite character. Unchangeableness is seen to be the most 
striking attribute of this hitherto indeterminate unity ; man’s 
imaginations concerning the infinite now assume the coherent 
form of thought and speculation. His religion becomes self- 
conscious. Then, according to our author, a new sense is super- 
added—the sense of design, under whose action this composite 
sense of reverential awe, loving admiration, and unchangeable 
power is elevated into the recognition of a universal mind. Not 
to see a universal mind in nature argues, he thinks, a deficiency 
in the religious faculty analogous to that which exists in the 
esthetic faculty in the case of a man absolutely insensible to 
beauty. Development of character or the contagion of sympathy, 
he admits, may one day impart religious insight, but in the mean- 
time the defective nature remains isolated from the profounder 
influences of humanity. To the recognition of the personal 
unity of the universal mind is rapidly superadded the perception 
of its goodness. ‘The possible perfectness of man’s spirit must be 
but a faint shadow of the divine perfection. For to conceive of 
God as an intelligent existence, and to deny him a moral superiority 
to man, is absurd. Equally absurd is it to limit his attributes. 
We must then attribute to him boundlessness in every con- 
ceivable category, and therefore in affection. Indeed, design 
which implies moral ends leads legitimately back to desire, and 
we call Him benign for desiring the welfare of his creatures. Mr. 
Newman sees in physical pain no argument against the benevo- 
lence of the Deity. Susceptibility to pain is essential to all cor- 
poreal life and human capacity, for sorrow is equally necessary 
for our moral nature. The limitation to Divine Omnipotence lies 
not in matter, as Oriental philosophy taught, but in human 
will, whose hostility to the Divine Wisdom will ultimately be over- 
powered, and by whose voluntary self-surrender the final 
triumph of truth sill after a protracted struggle be secured. 
Faith, however, abandoning all such speculations, falls back on 
the @ priori certainty that he whose designs are visible in the 
structure and adaptation of the world, knew what he was designing, 
and has acted only for eventual good. Thus, briefly to sum up 
this great argument, religion has its outgoing in the affections of 
awe, wonder, and admiration, which suggest external power ; while 
the perception of order, design, wisdom, and goodness proclaims 
a personal Deity. A totally new affection is then originated, the 
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ground of which is reverence towards the inscrutable Being 
whom we have discerned in the universe. The soul now stands 
in immediate relation with its Almighty Parent. In its recognition 
that the God of nature is the God of conscience, it becomes 
sensible that wrong-doing is not only offence against man, or 
crime, but offence against God, or sin. As shame is a moral 
suffering, excited by the eye of man, on the detection of crime, so 
remorse is the convulsion of the soul, as it consciously stands 
under the eye of God after the commission of sin. A struggle 
between the spiritual and unspiritual elements of human nature, 
to retain or to evade contact with supreme purity, terminates in 
the case of the faithful worshipper in an unreserved exposure of 
the heart to the eye of God. Self-despair joined to faith secures 
peace, and a new era of spiritual life commences. ‘The sense of 
a personal relation to God, however, implies nothing exclusive. 
The adoring believer who learns that he is loved by God, learns 
simultaneously that all other men and creatures are also loved by 
him. The discovery that the soul loves and is loved in turn, pro- 
duces sensible joy. The soul knows and understands that God 
is her God, dwelling with her more closely than any creature can. 
This loving union with God is the privilege of the regenerate— 
this is true religion. 

Such we conceive to be a faithful outline of Mr. Newman's 
psychology, including its theosophic appendix. 

2. Mr. Newman's Ernicat System has free-will for its basis. 
He combats the view which maintains that a sequential order is 
no less observable in human volitions than in physical phe- 
nomena. Instead of explaining, with the scientific philosopher, 
the apparent indeterminateness in the mental succession, by the 
excessive complexity of the operative energies ; instead of regard- 
ing, with him, the sentiment of liberty as a natural consequence 
of the absence of all external coercion, he identifies the purely 
conditional freedom of doing what desire dictates with the arbi- 
trary freedom of desiring or not desiring at pleasure. Accepting 
the internal sense of liberty without analysing it, the author holds 
that no other proof of its reality is needed than the instinctive 
belief in it. In his view, this belief is absolutely necessary to the 
moral sense. Without it right and wrong, contrition and appro- 
bation, are unmeaning words; without it, conscience is a vain 
self-torment, and ‘‘ man and morals are matched in a wedding of 
falsehood.”* Moral truth is developed by experience and reason- 
ing, combined with the faculty peculiarly named moral. This 
faculty alone pronounces on the relative value of inward im- 
pulses, and alone decides that we ought to follow the higher and 
nobler. On the ground that interest and duty are not identical, 
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Mr. Newman rejects the doctrine that morality resolves itself into 
the pursuit of the greatest happiness for the greatest number ; 
but concedes not only that a perfect state of the will does not 
suffice for right conduct, but that knowledge, experience, and 
other intellectual combinations are often requisite to determine 
questions of external morality. The chief good of man, he con- 
tinues, is virtue. Virtue arises out of the force of man's nobler 
passions, but consists in the rightful harmony of all the impulses. 
The supreme/virtue is justice. To arouse aspiration, the grandeur 
of virtue requires a lofty ideal; and to retain aspiration within 
the possibilities of nature, a wide reach of knowledge is im- 
portant.* In entire accordance with this Stoical doctrine are 
Mr. Newman's ideas on pleasure. Pleasure, he says, results from 
the healthy exertion of a natural instinct or faculty; but to 
regard any pleasure as the end of an action is a mistake or amis- 
chief, whether it be sought in munificence, gratitude, religious 
worship, the pursuit of knowledge, or even in self-sacrifice. In- 
tellectual pleasure excels in permanence, and is rendered unselfish 
by calling out the desire to impart knowledge. Artistic plea- 
sure refines, but is peculiarly liable to enervate; animal plea- 
sure is as pure as all other pleasures, if it comes spontaneously, 
and in an act otherwise moral.t These are the principal ethical 
propositions which Mr. Newman affirms. They differ only in 
their statement from the moral views acceptable to society at 
large, or the majority of the more thoughtful minds in every 
community ; and are practically, if not theoretically, in harmony 
with the teaching of those who would most demur to his specula- 
tive principles. The sequentialist, or necessarian, equally with 
the advocate of lawless and unconditional freedom, recognises the 
sanctity of duty, and the reality of moral obligation ; and equally 
maintains the expediency of the encouragement of right, or dis- 
couragement of wrong, through reward and punishment; and 
that precisely because man is determined by motives. Equally 
does he insist on the establishment of an intermediate principle 
as a safeguard against the aberrations, which, in the hasty and 
impulsive decision that practical life demands, and the errors 
which a miscalculation of human interests involves, the legitimate 
—though too general and remote—prescription, which makes the 
foreseen consequence of an action the test of its moral value, 
undoubted]y fails to supply. If, however, we do not agree with Mr. 
Newman in rejecting the eudemonistic principle as the criterion 
of moral action, we willingly concede that this is not the only 
difficulty in ethical speculation ; that even when the social point 
of view is srbstituted for the personal, and an action is appre- 
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ciated by its tendency to promote not the individual, but collec- 
tive interest in all the various applications of the word, to our 
intellectual and emotional nature, there will still remain the ques- 
tion of the genesis and character of the moral sanction. The 
value of an action to society may be estimated by observation of 
its effects ; but the obligation of performance or omission can 
only arise out of the internal constitution of the human mind ; 
can only be supplied, as we think, by its social or sympathetic 
instincts, evolved by actual contact with our fellow-men, sharpened 
into an active force by the sentiment of self-approval and self- 
accusation, and instructed and disciplined by intelligence. While, 
therefore, we entirely discard the ethical principles of the In- 
tuitionalists, we should in all probability be found in close agree- 
ment with Mr. Newman, in our general view of the grandeur of 
moral life, of the sanctity of the conscience, of the necessity of 
acknowledging other elements in the ethical type than those 
which the most enlightened self-interest or the most cosmoramic 
prudence can discern. Leaving the reader to follow our author 
in the application of his moral doctrine to social practice in the 
nation, the family, the individual, we proceed to the third division 
of our topic. 

3. Mr. Newman's THEOLOGICAL Doemas. ‘These dogmas 
have in some degree been anticipated in the first section, in 
which we exhibited the peculiar psychology of our author. The 
principal tenet of his Theistic creed is the necessity of belief in 
the sympathy of the Most High with his devoted servants, and 
his desire for their moral perfection; a tenet which has been 
distorted by his opponents into that of the Divine indifference to 
the good or bad conduct of men, because Mr. Newman has else- 
where spoken more generally of God's sympathy with humanity. 
Historically, this belief may be traced in the lives of the saints 
and prophets in the Old and New Testament; and the writings 
of men like Aischylus and Cleanthes attest, in our author's 
opinion, the growing conviction, even among the heathen, of the 
existence of a kindred intelligent heart-worship. The soul, he 
tells us, brings the believer into personal relations to the In- 
finite One; and as He forms designs, and possesses desires and 
affections, it is a sound inference that all his creatures, who have 
minds capable of discerning him, may both love and be loved by 
him. Human characters have often been distributed into two 
great classes which may be called masculine and feminine. In 
the masculine are stronger passions, deeper conscience, and more 
prominence of the idea of duty, high ambition to achieve right, 
warm, rich, and impetuous love. In the feminine are pure and 
gentle instincts: a heart that guides to duty and right through 
their natural attractiveness, a love which is tender, transparent, 
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and steady. The soul, in its approaches to perfection, becomes 
a woman; it learns to love being dependent. Mr. Newman 
seems to maintain the impressibility of the Divine Mind by 
human solicitations. In his view, thanksgiving, adoration, and 
even petition have the warrant of natural and innocent belief. 
He admits, in some sense, a special Providence: every man feels 
that life is ordained by heavenly wisdom ; the thought of an All- 
seeing eye braces him against temptation, and God is loved as 
the impersonation of beauty, purity, kindness, and mercy. He 
thinks that the soul has intuitions of immortality: it aspires 
towards an expansion of individual life and faith, and while reve- 
rently acknowledging and using the past, sets its face towards 
the future. Our auguries cf « celestial hereafter are to be 
trusted ; but faith only prophesies eternal life to the pure and 
holy. Virtue is the highest end of existence, and God, we may 
well think, must cherish virtue as the most precious of products. 
The wise man, then, may foster the hope of immortality, even if 
he have not the assurance of it. On the other hand, the future of 
the wicked will not be one of everlasting and inconceivable tor- 
ment; for, to suppose that God will punish the finite by infini- 
tude, is not only to question his mercy, but to deny his justice.* 

Such appears to us to be an accurate presentment of Mr. 
Newman's dogmatic theology, distributable into the three heads 
of—1. Faith in an infinite God, including belief in His sympathy 
and providential sovereignty. 2. Spiritual regeneration and pro- 
gress, both in time and eternity. 3. The efficacy of prayer, and 
the duty of encouraging celestial hopes and transcendent aspira- 
tions. In a modified form, Mr. Newman appears to accept many 
of the doctrines of orthodox Christianity ; among others, instan- 
taneous conversion, prevenient grace, and final perseverance ; and 
the earnest Methodist, or tolerant Evangelical, might be momen- 
tarily attracted by the external similarity of their respective views 
to listen to words so replete with kindly sentiment, genuine holi- 
ness, and touching beauty, shuddering, it may be, at his denials, 
but charitably hoping that he, too, might, through faith in God's 
love, be numbered with themselves among the redeemed children 
of their great heavenly Parent. 

Colder and more philosophical minds will regard Mr. Newman's 
somewhat mystical creed, if not without intellectual dissatisfac- 
tion, yet, at least, without moral censure. Amongst the objections 
which minds of this order might adduce against it, the following 
would probably be found included :—The soul is defined to be 
that side of human nature by which we are in contact with the 
infinite and with God. In the analysis of the soul, the affections, 
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which form its proper constituents, are acknowledged by Mr. 
Newman himself not to denote any fixed belief in a personal 
Deity, while the perceptions which do bring in a personal Deity, 
by his own avowal, belong to the intellect more than to the soul, 
which, unless we mistake his meaning, is tantamount to saying 
that they are not comprehended in the generic term soul. Thus, 
it appears that we are, after all, indebted, not to the emotional 
nature but to the hard logical intellect for our conviction that 
there is a personal God; and instead of having immediate intui- 
tion-of His existence and of His attributes, and thus finding our 
faith in Him supported by the attestations of an infallible oracle, 
-we are again thrown back on the questionable teaching of Grotius, 
and Paley, and the ‘ Bridgewater Treatises,’ and are compelled to 
rest our belief on the evidences of design, with all the numerous 
difficulties which the argument presents from its incompleteness 
and frequent miscarriage, unremoved and undiminished. The 
Ideal of the reason must, we say, be infinite in perfection; to 
prove His existence, we have first recourse to logical methods 
and the evidences of natural theology. We thus establish, it is 
admitted, the existence of a Being of indefinite power, wisdom, 
and goodness, but certainly not of infinite power, wisdom, and 
goodness. Sensible of the limitations of the logical faculty, we 
hasten to reinvigorate our faith by the assurances of the transcen- 
dental organ of our nature, the soul. Mr. Newman has failed to 
show us the practicability of the operation; for the soul, which 
ought to give us specific information on supersensuous subjects, 
furnishes at most but the rudimentary notion of an indeterminate 
infinite, and makes no report of the existence of an infinite Per- 
sonality. Indeed, Mr. Newman himself allows that infinity is a 
negative idea, and is only an attribute of those things which to 
us are infinite. Locke, one of the profoundest of psychological 
writers, came long ago to the same conclusion, though according 
an ironical permission to those who differed from him to enjoy 
their opinion in undisturbed self-confidence. “ But yet, after all 
this, there being men who persuade themselves that they have 
clear, positive, comprehensive ideas of infinity, it is fit they enjoy 
their privilege, and I should be very glad to be better informed 
by their communication.” In his latest and most important 
theological work, it might be further objected, Mr. Newman con- 
demns every form of pantheism as the product of a dreamy 
poetry. His own theistic creed, beautiful as it is in the eyes of 
untaught imagination and undisciplined feeling, showing a sweet, 
tender-hearted, noble enthusiasm, lies equally open to the reproach 
of an unreasoning faith and romantic inspiration. However care- 
fully he may fence his doctrine round, and secure it against the 
inroads of fanatical interpretation, the fact yet remains that he 
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regards certain states of consciousness as immediately generated 
by the operation of the Divine Spirit on the soul of man; while 
he suggests no test by which you are to distinguish between the 
action and reaction of the soul on itself and the action of its 
Father, Sanctifier, and Saviour. 

A theist of Mr. Newman's type, fortified by intellectual culture 
and restrained by the limitations of a natural or acquired cau- 
tiousness, may be rescued from the perils of pantheism on the 
one hand, or the extravagances of fanaticism on the other, but 
can scarcely secure a satisfactory criterion by which he can dis- 
criminate the human element from the divine, or the tranquil and 
habitual action of a supernatural spirit from the unusual sug- 
gestions of our own higher nature in the serene moments of 
existence—the fair-weather season of our inward and outward 
life—when the happy combination of material and mental cir- 
cumstance, of physical well-being and genial emotion, produce 
that sense of repose, that quiet joy, that untroubled faith which 
so nearly imitate the spiritual phenomena described in “The 
Soul” and “Theism.” Thus, it is impossible to exempt the 
stronger disciples of this psychological school of theology from 
the charge of mysticism; while its weaker adherents, unprotected 
by the counteracting influence of education against the gradual 
encroachments of an enthusiastic temperament, would be liable to 
misconstrue extraordinary emotion into celestial visitation—to 
attribute, with the Puritan of old, every vivid conception which 
was “ borne in on his mind,” to a miraculous origin—to dignify 
the wayward impulses of ecstatic fancy, or exaggerated desire, with 
the title of a divine intimation, or an inspired command. In the 
temperate region, indeed, of theistic belief, the disciple might 
regulate the beat of the pulse, or subdue the fever of the blood ; 
but in the tropical zone of impassioned religion, bewildered by 
the misleading phantasmagoria of a luxuriant imagination, the 
spiritual health would be impaired, the internal senses would 
cease to report accurately, and, amid misapprehended sights and 
unaccustomed sounds, the wearied retina of spiritual insight, and 
the overstimulated ear of theosophic faith, would inevitably be 
attended by their corresponding spectral illusions. 

From our somewhat hypothetical animadversions on the infirmi- 
ties and dangers inherent in the new Spiritual theology, we resume 
our summary notice of Mr. Newman’s literary productions. 

The most admirable of all the works which we owe to the 
various genius of this noble-hearted man, is, in our judgment, 
“The History of the Hebrew Monarchy.” In his exposition of 
sacred history the author employs those rules of interpretation 
which have already been applied by his eminent predecessors 
with signal and acknowledged success to secular history. In so 
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doing he has taken a perfectly natural and philosophical course, 
a course which no unprejudiced mind can regard with disfavour. 
hey, under whose instruction the youth of England have been 
led to eliminate the miraculous from the histories of Greece and 
Rome, who have accepted the doctrine of natural uniformity and 
sequence, in their estimate of the records of a pagan past, and who 
have, in general, proclaimed as an article of their philosophic 
faith, the inherent credulity and superstitious tendency of the 
untatored mind, will find it difficult to explain the inconsistent 
surprise, or to justify the professional though sincere indignation 
with which they contemplate the extension of the same method to 
the interpretation of Jewish history. Is it permitted to them who 
assert that in secular inquiry we are never to postulate super- 
natural agency, or at the utmost are only to invoke miraculous 
causation for a solution of an historical problem when we have 
exhausted the entire aggregate of natural agents, to deny the 
validity of their own axiom in the case of an obscure people, 
whose ignorance of the laws of nature, whose absolute want of all 
scientific or philosophic culture, would necessarily produce an 
interpretation of the phenomena of life and the world analogous 
to that which emanated from the “ forgetive” brain of the other 
nations of antiquity in the infancy or unripe manhood of the 
race? Is every extraordinary narrative to be rejected in the 
chronicles of Greece or the records of Rome, because it implies a 
violation of the Providential government of the universe, as 
revealed by modern science, and is no attempt to be made to dis- 
criminate between the historical and mythical elements in the 
annals of the Hebrew nation, when those annals are acknowledged 
to contain textual difficulties and contradictions, and to indicate 
the frequent interpolatory touch of subsequent explanatory criti- 
cism ? Under the conviction that a method, so fruitful in results 
and so approved by authority, might be legitimately extended 
over the whole area of historic inquiry, Mr. Newman undertook 
to interpret and arrange the materials for his work which the 
sacred records of the Jewish people supply. In this process of 
free criticism theory and conjecture must be allowed to play their 
part; certainty can rarely be obtained ; probability often ; and in 
the absence of all determining data we must be content if the 
explanation offered of otherwise unattested and extraordinary 
transactions be plausible and self-consistent, reconcilable with 
extrinsic facts, and in harmony with the controlling hypothesis of 
the author. To demand that in the interpretation of Hebrew 
history or Hebrew mythology all shall come tv the same critical 
results or philosophical conclusions, to require that there shall be 
no misconception of a statement, no exceptional inconsistency, 
no momentary self-oblivion, would be as@rrational as to require 
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that all the expositors of classical history shall be unanimous in 
their theories or infallible in their decisions. Our orthodox 
theologians are not agreed in their view of Christian doctrine, or 
in their explanation of Biblical difficulties. That Newman, and 
Ewald, and De Wette, are not always accordant, does not prove 
that an interpretation of Hebrew history, on the natural principle, 
is an inadmissible enterprise, nor warrant us in returning to the 
miraculous hypothesis any more than the discordances of Niebuhr, 
Michelet, or Lewis justify us in readopting the legendary histories 
of our schooldays, and proclaiming the supernatural origin of the 
Roman people, or the ascension of their mythical founder into 
the heaven of pagan belief. 

To penetrate into the earlier period of Hebrew history forms no 
part of Mr. Newman's task. Accepting the historical existence 
of Moses, and the transmission of some rudimentary laws under 
his name, he describes the unsettled condition of the Jewish 
State; the absence of all corporate character in the Levitical 
caste ; the want of any deep consciousness of unity in the tribes 
of Israel, who only began to coalesce into a single nation towards 
the close of the period of the Judges. Under the administration 
of Samuel, barbarian rule and predatory warfare slowly yielded to 
the supremacy of legal sway. ‘To Samuel, says Mr. Newman, the 
origin of the courts of justice, and the schools of the prophets, are 
with reason referred. The tribes were then isolated, and the 
sanctuaries which they frequented were local, nor was it till after 
the natural development which took place in the reigns of Saul 
and David that Jerusalem became the capital of the country or 
the centre of a religion. The revolt of the ten tribes, and their 
erection into a separate kingdom, Mr. Newman attributes to the 
severe taxation which the extravagances of Solomon necessitated. 
The principal offence of Jeroboam, the usurping king, in our his- 
torian’s judgment, was the encouragement of the anti-sacerdotal 
worship of Jehovah, not the introduction of an idolatrous wor- 
ship. Under Jezebel, the impure rites of the Phcenician cultus 
were introduced into Judea, and then only did a real and vehe- 
ment opposition on the part of the prophets against the throne 
begin in Israel. Prophetic invective was followed by sanguinary 
vengeance, and the family of Ahab was exterminated by Jehu. 
The funereal events which ensued are, Mr. Newman remarks, 
read with calm approbation, and this training of the mind has 
steeled all Europe to cruelty in the name of religion. His 
reviewer in the “ North British Review’* severely rebukes our his- 
torian for his estimate of the series of atrocities which Elisha’s 
message entailed on both kingdoms. We agree with Mr. Newman 
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that nothing in antiquity known to us approaches the Inquisition 
in conception or in consequence, as an organized, treacherous, 
cruel system of persecuting secret conscientious opinion. With- 
out, however, attempting to measure the amount of Pagan atrocity 
with that of Jewish or Christian atrocity, we submit that there is 
a wide difference between cruelties openly countenanced and 
approved by public sentiment and massacres commanded in the 
name of the supreme Creator and Judge. Public opinion, though 
coercive, is rarely regarded as infallible, but a divine sanction of 
persecution or massacre, once given, is always liable to be con- 
strued as of permanent obligation, and thus points the dagger of 
the assassin, and hardens the heart of the devotee. 

The sacerdotal spirit, according to Mr. Newman, was largely 
developed in several of the succeeding reigns; the Jehovistic 
worship was exclusively established, but the rites of Baal and 
Moloch continued to be celebrated in intervals of spiritual inac- 
tion. In the course of eighteen years, however, many silent 
changes took place; purely Levitical notions were imbibed with 
ardour by educated youths and pious persons, and outward cir- 
cumstances again ripened for a religious revolution. At length 
this reform was effected. A volume entitled a Book of the Law 
was found in the house of Jehovah, when Josiah had attained his 
twenty-sixth year. Its contents were made known to the king, 
and an investigation was enjoined. The commissioners appointed, 
however, made no inquiry respecting the age or authorship of the 
book, and the prophetess whom they consulted volunteered no 
information on the subject. A majority of modern reasoners, 
says Mr. Newman, speak as if our Pentateuch had been in the 
hands of a reading public from time immemorial; others assume 
that Manasseh had persecuted and suppressed the sacred book. 
The offence, however, is nowhere charged on him, and if attempted 
must have drawn emphatic notice. Its actual commission, more- 
over, was impossible, if the book had been for so many centuries 
the law of the nation. Copies of it would have been preserved 
by the priests, or by private persons, or it would have been known 
to Egyptian colonies of Jews, and on Josiah’s accession have re- 
appeared in Judea. Nor is this all. For it is evident not only 
that it was lost, but that no one had missed it. No nation ever 
lost its sacred books, and forgot their existence, much less is that 
possible if they contain the practical code of civil and criminal 
law. ‘The persevering and gross neglect of the plainest precepts 
of the Pentateuch; the continuance of the high places; the non: 
observance of the Sabbatical Institution, according to Jeremiah, 
for four hundred and ninety years; the disregard of the precept 
in Deuteronomy, that the kings should write out for themselves 
a copy of the law; the numerous anachronisms; the higher 
[Vol. LXX. No. CXXXVIII.]—New Sertzs, Vol. XIV. No. I. DD 
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spirituality and peculiar phraseology of the Fifth Book, all, argues 
Mr. Newman, compel the inference that it was not a discovery but 
an invention. Mr. Newman's final judgment is that— 

“The four first books of the Pentateuch are to be regarded as a growth, 
hot asa composition. Exodus, Leviticus,and Numbers, did not now begin 
to exist, but now received their final shape, and their public recognition 
in that shape. That general agreement as to their history is not yet 
attained is no ground for doubting the broad fact, visible on very cur- 
sory examination, that they with Genesis are piecemeal works, made 
up out of pre-existing fragments, many of which are duplicate accounts 
of similar events or laws, and often mutually inconsistent.” 


Thus fortified, sacerdotal power gradually superseded pro- 
phetic influence. During the captivity the old Judaism was 
considerably modified by the action of Babylonian theology, as 
at a later period by that of Greek philosophy. After the restora- 
tion of a fraction of the exiles, sacerdotal principles acquired the 
ascendancy over the Jewish mind; the Levitical priesthood re- 
ceived universal homage; ritual observances were scrupulously 
respected ; the expositors of the law became the most important 
profession ; and Rabbinism took firm root even before prophecy 
was extinct. Such is a general sketch of Mr. Newman's treat- 
ment of Jewish history during its monarchical period. Of the 
later fortunes of the Hebrew people he gives us no account. 
The general moral that he deduces 1s, that of the two great ele- 
ments—the prophetical and sacerdotal—the former was trans- 
planted over all the world to impart a lasting glory to Jewish 
Monotheism ; while the latter, which, when subservient to the 
free spirit of prophecy, had struck its roots into the national 
heart, and grown up as a constitutional pillar to the monarchy, 
dwindled, when unchecked by prophet or king, to a mere scrubby 
plant, whose fruit was dry and thorny learning. Mr. Newman 
associates the Jewish, in virtue of the prophetic afflatus which 
visited some of its nobler minds, in a providential mission with 
the two other leading nations of antiquity; and while he attri- 
butes to the Greeks the development of beauty and science, to 
the Romans jurisprudence and municipal rule, he regards the 
especial vocation of the Hebrews to have been the evolution of 
the fundamental idea of the holiness of God, and his sympathy 
with his chosen servants. 

Having thus completed our survey of Mr. Newman's three 
characteristic works, we must now exchange this summary exa- 
mination of his literary productions for a far less agreeable 
task—a review of the criticism which they have encountered, an 
estimate of its character, and an exposure of its animus. In our 
vindication of Mr. Newman, while admitting the range of his 
intellectual powers, and his sincerity of purpose, we have no in- 
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tention of asserting his freedom from error, or of upholding the 
invulnerability of his theological system. While we believe that 
his main arguments have not been refuted, we do not maintain 
that they are irrefutable: our present object is to show that Mr. 
Newman's negative position has not been affected by the manipula- 
tions of theological ingenuity ; that his affirmative position, how- 
ever assailable on the ground of its inherent weakness and self- 
contradiction, cannot be consistently attacked by men who, if 
they admit the authority of reason, must acknowledge with their 
opponents the cogency of the proofs derived from natural theo- 
logy; or if they do not admit that authority, are not amenable 
to the laws of human logic, are not answerable by arguments 
derived from the resources of ordinary ratiocination, and are 
thus entitled to the sublime privilege of regarding themselves, 
and being regarded by their adversaries as irrefragable, since 
there is clearly no reasoning with men whose logic “is not of 
this world.” 

We shall begin with an examination of the analogical argu- 
ment as originally presented by Butler, and now revived and 
expanded by the author of the “Eclipse of Faith,” and its 
“ Defence.” 

1. The object of the famous treatise we have now alluded to 
is not, it appears to us, to prove the truth of revelation, but to 
confirm it; not to establish its divine origin for those who do 
not receive it, but to vindicate its credibility for those who do. 
Consequently, while the believer may find in it an auxiliary to 
faith, the unbeliever is absolutely untouched by it. The cardinal 
principle of this argument is, that there is no greater difficulty in 
accepting the religion of revelation, than in accepting that of 
nature, on the ground that the phenomena of the external world 
are as much opposed to our moral intuitions as the reputed dif- 
ficulties in Scripture. To our mind, this logical dilemma is, 
relatively to the unbeliever, altogether nugatory. To exhibit its 
futility, we have but to substitute the sacred books of other reli- 
gionists for those of the Christian. That because objections, 
adduced in disproof of the infallibility of the Koran, the Shasters, 
or the Vedas may be paralleled by objections adduced in disproof 
of the Perfect or Divine Government of the external world, 
therefore these writings emanate from God, is an inference 
whose validity the orthodox logician would indignantly deny. 
Thus, while the argument from analogy may confirm conviction, 
it never can produce it. 

2. Exception, also, may be taken to this argument on the 
further ground of a special insufficiency, irrelevancy, and dispro- 
portion. Admitting that nature has a didactie function, this 


function is assuredly not the only one which she discharges. 
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Existing for remote and unconjecturable ends, and not expressly 
created for an assignable purpose, Nature may well be supposed to 
present problematical aspects, explicable if we possessed an entire 
knowledge of transcendental teleology, but in the vast com- 
plexity of her unfathomable processes, partially or wholly 
involved in an irremovable obscurity. Thus Nature is not an 
immediate, but at best only an indirect instructor; the Bible, on the 
other hand, is an intended and express revelation. Its educational 
and preceptive function is its sole, its exclusive function; it pro- 
fesses to be a designed and miraculous explanation ; it comes 
with the promise of enlightenment ; it undertakes to disperse the 
existing darkness; and we have a right to demand from it that 
entire absence, or complete solution, of difficulties, that precision, 
lucidity, and accuracy which the immediate interposition of 
Deity, and the declared object of the book evidently suggest, 
as its appropriate and indispensable characteristics. or of what 
use, we may ask, is a revelation that does not reveal; or how do 
we escape the perplexities of a first enigma by the production of 
a second? If the deist be logically precluded from believing in 
a benevolent Deity, because the government of the world presents 
impediments to that belief, how can his assent be legitimately 
claimed for a revelation which, in addition to the ordinary weight 
of natural difficulties, imposes the extraordinary burthen of arti- 
ficial perplexities? The author of the “ Eclipse of Faith” admits 
that there are traces of divine power and wisdom in the world, but 
maintains that, for the full establishment of God's benevolence, 
an external revelation is necessary. It is not easy to understand 
this proposition; not easy to understand how, if we do not 
believe in God's love and justice, in spite of the difficulties in 
nature, we can attain a belief in them in virtue of the difficulties 
in revelation. If we are first convinced of the perfect holiness of 
God, by the indications of beneficial order in the universe, we are 
subsequently competent to examine whether an alleged record of 
his will bears the attesting signature and subscription of the God 
in whose perfect goodness and justice we believe. ‘To judge if a 
book be written by God, you must first believe in God; to 
judge if a book be written by a good God, you must first be- 
lieve in a good God. But to receive a revelation as from a God 
of love and righteousness, and yet refuse previously to acknow- 
ledge a God of love and righteousness, is a suicidal inconsis- 
tency. Either Mr. Newman’s critic believes that a valid argu- 
ment for the existence of divine perfection is supplied by natural 
theology, or he does not. If he does, he is a philosophical deist, 
and has no right to force the atheistic alternative on Mr. Newman. 
If he does not, then he accepts the Bible as a divine revelation 
on extra-ratiocinative grounds: on this assumption he is unques- 
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tionably at liberty to retort on Mr. Newman the difficulties of 
natural religion; but he has at the same time rendered all con- 
troversy impossible, and all human reasoning superfluous; his 
logic is not of this world. On no other hypothesis could his ob- 
jections be effective, except in the mouth of an absolute sceptic 
or an avowed atheist. 

3. Again: the question of analogy is treated by the author of 
the “Eclipse of Faith” as a numerical probability. To concede that 
the probable is a sufficient rule of conduct in this life, is, we are 
told, a virtual condemnation of the sceptical position. Chris- 
tianity it is said, may be true, though the chances be only as 
one to a thousand. Now, the measure of the credibility of Chris- 
tianity thus suggested by the orthodox divine, the unbeliever is 
willing to accept as a sufficiently correct statement of the fact. 
His reply would probably be to this effect:—If there were a 
thousand chances against the existence of an influential circum- 
stance or vital interest, and but one chance for it, no prudent 
man would conceive himself justified in permanently postponing 
the ordinary business of life in order to avoid the consequences or 
secure the advantages of such a barely possible contingency. 
The faintest presumption of the truth,* almost no probability at 
all, might, perhaps, in the hypothetical case of a terrestrial im- 
mortality, induce external action as a mere coercive appeal to our 
terrors or our hopes, but never, as a prudential principle, could it 
generate habitual and enduring conviction, give rest to the intel- 
lect, or confidence to the heart, or security to life. 

4. Of the irrelevancy and disproportionateness which charac- 
terize this argument, the following instance will suffice :—The 
existence of a system of temporal retribution confirms, it is said, 
the dogma of eternal punishment. Now, between finite error and 
finite punishment there is a proportion ; but between finite error 
and infinite punishment there is no proportion. Thus, in its 
present application, the argument, from analogy, fails precisely 
in that characteristic which gives analogy its strength, proportion. 
To estimate the exact amount of retribution due to individual 
offence may be a difficult calculation, but we may feel quite 
certain that, if there is any analogy between punishment in time 
and punishment in eternity, the penalty and the transgression 
must be commensurable quantities. The consequence of mis- 
conduct on earth may be permanent, without rendering life value- 
less ; and where it brings irremediable and intolerable misery, it 
brings also the sure specific for all human ills--death. However 
flagrant our crime, or severe our punishment, it ends. For years 
of wrong doing, human vengeance requires only years of suffer- 
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ing. Shall divine justice, though entreated by divine mercy, 
demand for the transient life of sin nothing less than an eternity 
of sorrow ; for finite and natural error, infinite and supernatural 
torture ? 

5. Next we note the evasive and wnpunctual character of the 
argument. Analogy, indeed, may be admitted to have a legiti- 
mate function where it cancels objections to one system by paral- 
leling them with objections in another, provided the confronted 
difficulties are of the same kind ; provided they are in either case 
vague, general, and inaccessible to human interpretation, meta- 
physical. But where a difficulty is, on the one hand, an inex- 
plicable phenomenon, a natural atrocity or immorality, and on the 
other a plain, comprehensible, measurable fact, a question ame- 
nable to critical discussion, the analogical method seems to us in- 
applicable and nugatory. Conceding, for argument’s sake, that 
the alleged horrors of revelation are paralleled by the apparent 
horrors of nature, the allegation of a common physical enormity 
cannot possibly alter the fact that the genealogies of Matthew 
and Luke are discordant, or that Jeremy the prophet is sub- 
stituted for Zechariah, or obviate the other numerous discre- 
pancies in the sacred writings, which disprove their supposed 
infallibility. 

We have now said enough to illustrate our position, enough to 
expose the fallacies inherent in the analogical reasoning of divines, 
enough to show that the “ Eclipse of Faith,” with its display of learn- 
ing, its touching eloquence, and its controversial dexterity, is no 
answer to the plain, unelaborate recital of the obstacles to belief con- 
tained in Mr. Newman’s “ Phases of Faith ;” no answer to a thou- 
sand minds that, in the first anguish of doubt, and while yet undis- 
ciplined to its painful schooling, turn anxiously to every quarter 
that promises a solution to their sceptical difficulties, only to 
experience fresh disappointment, only to intensify the convic- 
tion that the arguments against revelation have never been 
answered, and to suggest the sorrowful suspicion that they are 
unanswerable. 

We wish to dwell as little as possible on the purely personal 
character that seems almost inseparable from controversy. The 
value of truth is not really affected by the language in which it is 
conveyed, or the invective with which it is pointed, though its 
efficacy may be decreased and its purity sullied. It is true that 
the author of the “ Eclipse of Faith” has rarely remembered the 
chivalrous feeling which should animate a courteous antagonist, 
that he has sneeringly described his pious opponent as “this 
most devout gentleman ;” that he has conferred upon him the 
sarcastic title of “ Professor of Spiritual Insight,” and assimilated 
his supposed inspiration to that of “the inventor of lucifer- 
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matches.” Such expressions are quite indefensible, but they are 
natura! to excited controversialists, and when withdrawn or fol- 
lowed by apology should be forgiven and forgotten. A more 
serious charge is the adoption of conscious or unconscious misre- 
presentation, the omission of words, the garbling of quotations, 
the misstatement of opinion. It is now our painful duty to sub- 
stantiate this charge by contrasting citations from the works of 
Mr. Newman and his arraigner. 

Mr. Newman,* in discussing the question of authoritative im- 
— of belief concerning moral truth, maintains that no 
eaven-sent Bible can guarantee the veracity of God to a man 
who doubts that veracity. ‘ Unless,” he says, “we bave inde- 
pendent means of knowing that God knows the truth and is dis- 
posed to tell it to us, his word (if we be ever so certain that it is 
really his word) might as well not have been spoken.” Mr. 
Newman then assigns his reasons for this conclusion, and con- 
firms it by the fact that the Christian apostles and missionaries 
have always refuted Paganism by direct attacks on its immoral 
and unspiritual doctrines, and have appealed to the consciences 
of heathens as competent to decide in the controversy. Chris- 
tianity itself, he continues, has thus practically confessed that an 
authoritative external revelation of moral and spiritual truth is. 
essentially impossible to man. What God reveals to us he re- 
veals within through the medium of our moral and spiritual 
senses. External teaching may bea training of those senses, but 
affords no foundation for certitude. 

The author of the “ Eclipse of Faith” writes :—t 


“Mr. Newman says what God reveals to us he reveals within, through 
the medium of our moral and spiritual senses. Christianity itself has 
practically confessed what is theoretically clear. You must take his 
word for both, that an authoritative external revelation of moral and 
spiritual truth is essentially impossible to man. No book revelation 
can, without sapping its own pedestal, authoritatively dictate laws of 
human virtue or altér our @ priori view of the divine cHtaracter.” 


Mr. Newman replies :-— 


“He thus informs his reader that I have dogmatized without 
giving reasons, and to deceive ‘him’ into easy credence, he dislocates 
my sentences, alters their order, omits an adverb of inference (thus), 
and isolates three sentences out of a paragraph of forty-six closely 
printed lines, which carefully reason out the whole question.” 


The author of the “Eclipse of Faith”t{ explains: He admits 
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the facts, but denies the construction which Mr. Newman puts 
upon them, declaring that he had no intention to mislead. That 
the quotation is garbled is evident ; equally evident is the effect 
of the garbled quotation ; we will not pronounce on the inten- 
tion. The argument based on the imperfect citation is that if 
human agency can educate the mind to a perception of truth, 
divine agency may do the same; that what Mr. Newman's book 
may do the Bible maydo. The author of the “ Eclipse of Faith” 
pretends that Mr. Newman denies this, though Mr. Newman had 
distinctly asserted “ after highly extolling hymns, that prose works 
also have their own place as eminent spiritual aids.’ He insinuates 
Mr. Newman’s conviction to be that that may be possible with 
man which is impossible with God, and invites us to “admire the 
divine artifice by which, when it was impossible for God directly to 
tell man by external revelation that he could directly tell him 
nothing, He raised up his servant Newman to perform the office.”* 

The only refutation of Mr. Newman's proposition given by the 
author of the ‘Eclipse of Faith” is a simple expansion of Mr. 
Newman’s own unquoted words, “ External teaching may be a 
training. . . . but affords no foundation for certitude.” Is this 
all which our Christian apologist contends for? Then, as Mr. 
Newman rightly replies, the Bible is a training in the same sense 
in which his own book is a training; a revelation in that sense 
and in that only in which his own writings are book revelations 
to those whom they happen to convince ; that is, it may contain 
instruction, but is not infallible ; not absolutely authoritative. 
The author of the “Eclipse of Faith” maintains that “an im- 
partial doubter can retort with interest the deistical arguments 
against Christianity.” ‘This reasoning certainly suggests, if it does 
not compel, Mr. Newman’s inference, that the dogmatism which 
characterizes the sceptical hero of the story is endorsed and con- 
firmed by its writer. ‘To this his opponeut replies, that the God 
whom he worships is not an immoral God; and with us this 
reply is decisive. We accept the man’s word, and decline to take 
advantage of the author's logic. Still we quite agree with Mr. 
Newman that the argument employed by his assailant is, in the 
mouth of a deist, a blasphemy against nature and its God. We 
quite agree with Mr. Newman that if the facts of the universe are 
pagan, then the God of the universe is a pagan God. But it is 
no answer to our questioning minds, no solace to our aching 
hearts to be placed within the circumference of the awful 
shadows of nature, and to be told that we must accept Divine 
revelation because the shadows which it projects are correspond- 
ingly awful. It is not till the eclipse has past, not till we can 
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believe in the sun beyond, in spite of the shadow around, not till 
we can see holiness in natural revelation that we can have a 
logical right to believe in a divine revelation. 

We will give but one more instance of the literary disingenu- 
ousness of which Mr. Newman so justly complains. ‘The author 
of the “ Eclipse of Faith” contends that Mr. Newman makes a 
fanatical separation between the intellectual and spiritual faculties ; 
that he holds that faith need not rest upon truth, and that he 
ought to be indifferent as to the worship of Jehovah or of the 
image which fell from Jupiter.* 

We think such sweeping assertion, conveyed in such pointed 
rhetoric, totally unjustifiable. The author of the “ Eclipse of 
Faith” conveniently drops out of sight those passages in Mr. 
Newman’s writings in which he distinctly declares that increasing 
mental culture is necessary to the growing elevation of the moral 
perceptions, that the advance of that knowledge which is purely 
intellectual and negative is absolutely requisite for further spiritual 
progress; or again,} that the evolving of truth and the culture of 
imagination tend to elevate and perfect man side by side with the 
influences of direct devotion, adding, “ For nearly two centuries 
men of science have been our only school of prophets.” 

That Mr. Newman may be often mystical, sometimes inconsis- 
tent, occasionally obscure, is no excuse for positive misrepresen- 
tation. An author who sits in judgment on other men, and is 
prone to censure and condemn, ought to be careful in collating 
evidence, slow and patient in forming conclusions, averse to intel- 
lectual disparagement, to sarcastic inuendo and contemptuous 
nomenclature. The author of the “Eclipse of Faith” has, we 
regret to say, failed in candour, courtesy, generosity, and con- 
scientiousness. 

Against Mr. Newman’s critic in the “ North British Review,” 
we have a yet graver charge to prefer; a charge not merely of 
misstatement and misquotation, but of positive injustice; of 
deliberate refusal to acknowledge detected errors, or repair evident 
wrong. ‘The article entitled “The Old Testament : Newman and 
Greg,” in thethirty-first number of the “ North British Review, was, 
it would appear from Mr. Newman’s printed intimations, honoured 
with high ecclesiastical patronage, and owed its insertion in that 
periodical to archiepiscopal influence. Its affirmations, its argu- 
ments, its flippant invective, its caustic insinuation we may 
therefore suppose were ratified and approved by an eminent repre- 
sentative of the religious sentiment and logical convictions of the 
English Church. 





* p, 98, 8th edition. 
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We proceed to give proof of the validity of Mr. Newman’s 
accusation. The eritic in the “ North British Review’* writes :— 

“Mr. Newman considers the whole history of Saul and the Amale- 
kites as a fiction. The accounts of the tribes of Amalek, he says, are 
from their earliest origin ‘full of contradictions,’ and ‘many legends 
were invented to justify the hatred’ entertained by the Jews towards 
them, which hatred he assumes to be causeless.”’ 


On reference to Mr. Newman’s “‘ Hebrew Monarchy,” we do not 
find that the reviewer's statements tally with the author's, nor can 
we discover the words marked with inverted commas. Mr. New- 
man writes :—t 

“A simple and probable account represents the Israelites as repulsed 
by the Amalekites on their first attempt to enter Canaan. ... an 
indirect consequence of which repulse was a tedious and disastrous 
delay in the wilderness. ... . A burning hatred is alleged to have 
been left behind ; a first result of which was a voluntary and savage vow 
of exterminating the population of that district... . . A second re- 
sult was the genesis of new tales of Amalekite wickedness such as 
should justify this cruel retribution.” 


To maintain an invention of legends to justify gratuitous anti- 
pathy is one thing ; to assert a genesis of new tales to justify a 
cruel retribution is another. Mythical narratives grow, and imply 
no conscious or wilful forgery: the manufacture of fictions does. 

The “ North British Review"t says :—“* Objection is next made 
to Samuel's address to the Israelites on their choice of a king as 
“too forcible and eloquent for an old man.’” 

In Mr. Newman’s narrative the sentence marked with inverted 
commas is wanting. What the historian really says of Samuel's 
address is as follows :—‘ Splendid though it be as a piece of 
rhetoric it is eminently unlikely to have proceeded from a wise 
and aged man experienced in publie econcerns.”§ 

Mr. Newman says, in fact, though it be a splendid piece of 
rhetoric the address is too rash and hot-headed to have emanated 
from an old and experienced statesman ; and his critic makes him 
say it cannot have emanated from an old and experienced statesman, 
because it is too eloquent and forcible, and then rebukes Mr. 
Newman's singular ignorance, assures him that old men are 
sometimes eloquent, and cites the schoolboy tale of Sophocles 
reading his own recently composed tragedy of “ &dipus Colo- 
neus,” as at least as great a feat for an old man of ninety as 
Samuel's speech. 

Mr. Newman informs us that when he drew his reviewer's 
attention to these perversions of language and meaning, he stiffly 
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denied misrepresentation ; and that the editor, while apologizing 
for the false quotation marks, refused to avow that the sense had 
not been conveyed. Again, the “ North British Review” says :—* 

“The account of David slaying Goliath with a sling is next dis- 
puted, because he was afterwards celebrated for excellence as a swords- 
man! As reasonably might it be urged that the accounts of our 
ancestors’ skill as archers must be false because their descendants are 
now renowned for the use of fire-arms.”’ 


This is the reviewer's account of the matter. We will now see 
what Mr. Newman says. Referring to the passage which describes 
the slaughter of Goliath, he tell us :t—“ It gives a totally new and 
incompatible.account of his first introduction to Saul. It makes 
him a stripling unpractised in arms and unused to the weight of 
armour, whereas he was BEFORE described as a mighty valiant 
man, and a man of war.” 

Thus, where Mr. Newman writes before, his reviewer with 
splendid audacity writes afterwards, and makes the historian 
answerable for the logical consequence of his own fabricated 
premise. When Mr. Newman protested against this unpardon- 
able, and it is difficult not to believe intentional misrepresenta- 
tion, the editor refused to inform the public that his disavowal 
was just. Can we wonder then at Mr. Newman’s indignant 
exclamation—“ It is a dreadful symptom when such falsehood is 
thought to be the legitimate way of doing God service.” 

The expiation by David of Saul’s slaughter of the Gibeonites, 
which the historian calls a barbarous murder, is defended by the 
“North British Review’t thus—“ It is plain that no particular 
mode of giving satisfaction to the Gibeonites was dictated by the 
oracle of God. Some satisfaction was required for the cruel 
treachery committed by Saul.” 

It is perfectly true that the actual expiation was not dictated 
by Jehovah, but it was approved by him, for we read that “ after 
that God was entreated for the land.”"—2 Sam. xxi. 14. 

How the murder of seven innocent men could be acceptable to 
the God of all merey; how the execution of the guiltless grand- 
children for the deed of the guilty grandfather could propitiate 
the God of all justice; how such a transaction can be vindicated 
as a presentation “to the mind of the ancient church of the awful 
and mysterious idea of atonement ;” how a palpably unrighteous 
act can be regarded as necessary or suitable to enable men’s 

“spiritual faculties to apprehend” a theological dogma “as a 
reality ;” what can be the moral worth of a dogma that requires 
injustice to render it comprehensible ; or what could be the nature 
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of those spiritual faculties which could only receive truth through 
the medium of “the form in which the idea was clothed on that 
occasion,” the ecclesiastical intellect must explain, for the secular 
understanding is incompetent to the solution of such high 
mysteries. 

“ The reign of Solomon,” continues the critic,* “is next passed under 
review, and after some remarks on the splendour of that monarch’s 
empire, we find strong sympathy expressed for the 7000 bearers of 
burdens and 80,000 hewers in the mountains, whom Mr. Newman deno- 
minates as ‘a nation of bondsmen.’ The supposition that this immense 
body of workmen were all bondsmen is quite unauthorized.” 


The reviewer then explains, if we rightly understand him, that 
the workmen in question were free Hebrews who worked in relays. 
If the critic had compared 1 Kings ix. 20, 21, 22, with 2 Chron. 
ii. 17, 18, he would have found that Solomon levied a tribute of 
bond-service on the Amorites, Hittites, Perizzites, and other 
strangers ; that the strangers in the land of Israel are expressly 
stated to have been 153,600, and that of this total 70,000 were 
bearers of burthens, and 80,000 hewers in the mountains; and 
that the tribute of bond-service did not apply to the children of 
Israel, who were men of war, and his servants, and his princes, 
and his captains, &c.t } 

Again, the “ North British Review” says§—“ Mr. Newman 
objects to Solomon’s offering sacrifice as an innovation, and adds 
in a note, ‘20,000 oxen and 120,000 sheep (2 Chron. vii. 5) is the 
number of victims which Mr. Newman supposes Solomon to have 
slain with his own hands.’ ” 

Mr. Newman neither makes the alleged objection nor the 
stupid numerical ascription. On the contrary, he says||—“ ‘lo 
sacrifice was as much the right or duty of Saul as of Samuel,” 
refers to a later period, when kings ceased to officiate at the altar, 
and distinctly attributes the reprobation with which the royal 
exercise of the sacerdotal function was afterwards regarded to the 
disuse of the practice by Solomon's successors. 

“The brazen serpent,” says the ‘ North British Review,’§ “is next 
alluded to with an implied observation that the Israelites had wor- 
shipped it all along, from its first introduction. ‘It was believed 
towards the end of the monarchy,’ Mr. Newman adds, ‘ to have been 
an image made by Moses!’ He does not, however, attempt to adduce 
any proof either of the falsity of this ‘belief’ of the Jews, or of the 
truth of his own assertion, that the worship of the serpent had existed 
all along. Hezekiah evidently considered it a recently introduced 
superstition.” 
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If we turn to the original record we shall find that the words 
of the Hebrew annalist distinctly indicate his own conviction that 
he was reporting not a popular impression but an unquestionable 
historical fact; nor can we understand how, without the greatest 
inconsistency, an orthodox believer can deny that the Bible nar- 
rative plainly attributes the construction of this idolatrous image 
to the great Jewish lawgiver. As evidence of the correctness of 
this view, as well as proof of the continuous existence of the wor- 
ship of the brazen serpent we can allege the authority of the 
sacred text,* while we search in vain for the slightest scriptural 
intimation to justify the opinion that Hezekiah evidently con- 
sidered it a recently introduced superstition. 

Mr. Newman's second critic in the ‘‘ North British Review” 
esteems it a signal felicity and honour, with the evidence which 
lies before us, to hold up our every-day Bible, beginning with 
Genesis and ending with Revelation, as the genuine and infallible 
word of God,t a proposition so preposterous that we are content 
to leave it without comment, merely citing it here to characterize 
the intellectual temperament and controversial attitude of Mr. 
Newman's new assailant. ‘This reviewer accuses the author of 
the “ Hebrew Monarchy”"—1. Of re-opening the issue between 
David and the heathen chiefs with the fixed result of reversing 
every verdict of the Jewish books, and bringing off the culprits 
gently. 2. Of such an appreciation of that which is good in the 
system of his opponents as amounts to a combination of kissing 
and smiting under the fifth rib. 3. Of asserting that the priests 
and Levites, like every other clerical body, have power and pelf for 
their aim, to attain which they do not scruple to hoodwink tender 
kings by inventing oracles. 4. Of stating that the prophets, too, 
often lied and forged oracles to impose on their own people. 5. 
Of adhesion to a school which teaches the liberal theory that 
identifies inspiration with elevated genius. 

1. To the first allegation we reply that Mr. Newman recognises 
what is righteous and noble in the Old Testament characters, and 
censures what is base and unjust; neither withholding deserved 
commendation nor awarding indiscriminate blame. His oppo- 
nents, he tells us, seem to wish that he should reject all that is 
written, or accept all; but he rightly claims the privilege of 
exercising an unbiassed judgment, of criticising ancient docu- 
ments and human characters, of reprobating what he esteems un- 
worthy, and of eulogizing what he regards as entitled to admira- 
tion. Some instances of his practical fidelity to this theoretical 
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principle may be cited here. Of Samuel's influence, he says that 
it was honourably won by intelligent, disinterested, and iaborious 
judicial activity; and that it was Samuel who laid the founda- 
tion of Hebrew nationality, and of that Hebrew prophecy to which 
all Christendom owes an endless debt. Of David, he says that 
he was affectionate and generous, sympathetic, and constitution- 
ally pious; praises him as a king for his judicious patronage ; 
commends him as a warrior; ascribes to him the merit of first 
elevating his countrymen into a ruling race, and, though com- 
pared with European standards, he thinks David's virtues and his 
vices alike puerile, he pronounces that among Asiatics he was a 
great man; and concludes his estimate of his character with the 
avowal that there is none who more attracts our interest and our 
love than the heroic and royal Psalmist. The reader may judge 
from these examples how far the reviewer's first allegation is 
founded in fact. 

2. The second allegation apparently imputes to Mr. Newman 
sympathy with imposture and conscious dissimulation ; but, as 
the writer has privately assured him, that it is not his moral but 
his logical sense which is offended by what he regards as an 
absurd distribution of praise and blame, we are satisfied with 
giving this simple report of his critic’s explanation. 

3. We do not find that Mr. Newman, to quote his own words, 
has brought any bill of indictment against the priests of Judah 
collectively, much less against clerical bodies generally. He 
speaks of the priesthood, indeed, as gradually encroaching, but 
he recognises it as an element in the political constitution, a 
valuable check on the power of the monarchy, and he emphati- 
cally describes the sacerdotal and Levitical system of Jerusalem 
as the nidus in which the germs of prophetical genius were 
fostered, expanded, and preserved.* 

4, We can discover no warrant for the assertion that Mr. 
Newman has imputed conscious forgery to the prophets. Fana- 
ticism, indeed, he does impute to them; but although we are 
expressly informed that a spirit of falsehood, commissioned by 
Jehovah, animated with its misleading afflatus no less than four 
hundred prophets, Mr. Newman, far from taking advantage of the 
inspired testimony, actually understates his case. 

5. The theory of inspiration ascribed to Mr. Newman, as an 
adherent of a school of which Mr. Parker, Mr. Greg, and himself 
are supposed to be the representatives, is distinctly rejected by 
the author of the “‘Hebrew Monarchy.” Mr. Newman neither 
admits the extraordinary afflatus of the orthodox, nor adopts that 
view which identifies inspiration with genius. The ordinary 
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eperation of the Divine Spirit on the human heart, which Chris- 
tians in general maintain, under the name of spiritual influence, 
is the sole inspiration which Mr. Newman affirms. 

From the “ North British Review” we pass to the “ British 
Quarterly.” In one of its articles* we are informed that Mr. New- 
man represents the ceremonialism and sacerdotalism of the books 
of Moses to have been invented at a stroke, and its main features 
suddenly imposed. Such entire misconception in an educated 
man is quite unintelligible. Jar from attributing an instanta- 
neous formation to Hebrew ecclesiasticism, Mr. Newman traces 
its progress downwards from the time of Samuel through periods 
of repression and revival, to its forcible supremacy under Josiah 
after five hundred years of growth. 

We assume that the critics, whose misstatements and perver- 
sions we have now exposed, would indignantly repudiate the idea 
of any intellectual affinity with men whose readiness to believe de- 
pends on the absence of the logical motives that induce belief; 
whose convictions are regulated by the acuteness of their feelings, 
the activity of their fancy, or the tyrannical prestige of authority; 
whose faith enables them to dispense with the slow processes by 
which the intellect collects her data, and establishes her conclu- 
sions; and who are predisposed to credit a proposition in propor- 
tion as the asserted fact is inaccessible to evidence, and the 
threatened consequences of disbelief are appalling to the imagina- 
tion. If, however, the author of the “ Eclipse of Faith” and the ar- 
chiepiscopal critic and his supplementary coadjutor in the “ North 
British Review" do not claim identification with this privileged 
order, we imagine that the compiler of the “ Irrationalism of In- 
fidelity"t—a reply to the “ Phases of Faith’—may be regarded 
as fairly entitled to admission into the mystic guild. Written in a 
spirit of deep religious enthusiasm, by a man of strong uncontrol- 
lable feeling, narrow sympathies, and intense convictions, this work 
appears to us as the natural product of subjugated intellect and 
exasperated sentiment. The cardinal principle of the author is, 
that the mind of man—and especially of sinful man—is inca- 
pable of estimating what God ought to be, and what the revela- 
tion which he would give of himself should be. This may be 
true, or at least partially true, but it in no way affects Mr. New- 
man’s general argument; for if we cannot judge of what God 
ought to be, we can at least judge of what God ought not to be ; 
if we cannot pronounce what the revelation which he would give 
of himself should be, we can at least judge of what it should not 
be. The unregenerate, however—that is, all who differ substan- 
tially from the apologist,—are utterly incapable of ascertaining 





* Vol. viii. p. 58. + London: Groombridge and Sons. 1853. 
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whether the Bible is a revelation or not. Only the regenerate— 
that is, only those who believe in its infallibility—can judge of its 
inspiration. If this be true, the arbitration of reason is directly 
discarded, and faith rests on an inward assurance. A convic- 
tion that the Koran is inspired may satisfy the Mussulman be- 
liever ; a conviction that the Bible is inspired may satisfy the 
Christian believer; but the unbelieving inquirer has no criterion, 
save that which reason supplies for testing the truth or falsehood 
of either document; and if the human understanding be not jus- 
tified in rejecting those propositions in the Bible which contra- 
dict our knowledge and violate our moral sense, neither can it be 
justified in rejecting those propositions in the Koran which con- 
tradict our knowledge and violate our moral sense, If we are 
first to believe a religion, and then to investigate its claims, only 
to confirm our belief, inquiry is nugatory, and controversy im- 
possible. The evidence of divine revelation can never be so 
clear as our conviction of the trustworthiness of the principles 
of human reason ;* and if the Christian religion be, as it cannot 
but be—assuming the truth of the apologist’s hypothesis—in an- 
tagonism to those principles, and yet must be accepted as divinely 
revealed, in spite of that antagonism, we at once postulate the 
existence of a God who requires us to receive as authoritatively 
true that which “ our understandings, the most excellent part of 
his own workmanship” compel us to regard as absolutely false. 
We can imagine no proposition more hostile to faith in the 
wisdom and justice of a Creator ; none so destructive of confidence 
in the resources of the intelligence with which he has endowed 
his noblest creature; none so calculated to produce despair and 
disbelief of truth; none so fatal to all aspiration, all virtue, all 
manly endeavour ; in a word, none so treacherous to man or so 
disloyal to God. “ For he that takes away reason to make way 
for revelation puts out the light of both.”t On the sublime self- 
esteem, the spiritual pretension, the celestial arrogance of the 
author of this book; on his contempt for the logical conclusions 
or the intellectual powers of his opponents; of men who have 
acquired a world-wide reputation for their vast erudition ; on the 
petulant disdain with which he dismisses their theories, or the 
quiet audacity with which he seeks to impose on others his own 
arbitrary interpretations and dictatorial decisions, we shall make 
no comment. We have examined portions of his reply, and to 
us they are wholly unsatisfactory. He vanquishes objections by 
his own verdict of their futility ; he eludes difficulties by unsup- 
ported conjectures ; he accounts for the non-appearance of Joseph 





* Locke on “The Conduct of the Human Understanding,” chap. xviii. 
+ Ibid. chap. xix. 
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in the evangelical narrative, after Christ's assumption of the Mes- 
sianic office, by supposing that he voluntarily renounced his legal 
claim to the Hebrew monarchy, and that Jesus succeeded him in 
his title, in a Jewish way, to the crown of David and throne of 
Israel! he appeals to the Python whom Apollo slew; the serpent 
of Scandinavian mythology; the Uther Pendragon of British 
legend, to attest the truth of the Mosaic account of the serpent 
in the Garden of Eden! In his observations on the Elohistic 
and Jehovistic documents, he asserts that the meaning is as 
simple as possible. 

“ Jehovah was God’s proper and peculiar name with his redeemed 
people. He had never taken this name as the ground of his dealings 
with Abraham. If this,” he adds, “be all German discoveries are 
worth, they deserve to be designated by a name which I shall not, 
however, permit myself to give them.” 


In the author's fantastic ¢riticism on the signification and 
employment of the terms Elohim and Jehovah, we find the usual 
amount of theological inventiveness, but we are unable to see that 
the ingenious commentary reconciles the express declaration of 
Exodus that God was not known by the name of Jehovah to the 
Patriarchs, with the assertion in Genesis that “‘ Abraham called the 
name of that place Jehovah-jireh” (Gen. xxii. 14), or with the ques- 
tion of God himself, “Is anything too hard for Jehovah?” (Gen. 
xviii. 14). 

Mr. Newman's criticism on the Apocalypse is treated with the 
profoundest contempt by his imperious opponent. He is appa- 
rently ignorant that the view which he so unceremoniously rejects 
is not peculiar to the author of the “ Phases of Faith,” but is 
shared by the most eminent theological thinkers in Germany and 
England. It would be an unprofitable procedure to institute a 
formal investigation into the precise significance of the dissolving 
views which appeared and disappeared before the rapt gaze of a 
Millenarian mystic two thousand years after he has ceased to 
exist; and assuredly we make no pretensions to an exhaustive 
treatment of his magnificent but indeterminate presentments. 
Yet where the delicate details of the poetic imagination elude our 
intellectual grasp, a general interpretation is often practicable ; 
and an interpretation which recommends itself by its reasonable- 
ness, suitability, and adequacy, creates a conviction of its reality 
which we shall be very slow to abandon to the hypercritical 
objections of a subtile and captious antagonism. 

Mr. Newman pronounces the seventeenth chapter of the Reve- 
lations to be apparently a political speculation, suggested by the 
civil wars of Otho, Vitellius, and Vespasian. He adds that it 
erroneously opines that the eighth emperor of Rome is to be the 
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last, and is to be one of the preceding emperors restored ; pro- 
bably Nero, who was believed to have escaped to the kings of the 
East. This opinion, the author of the work now under review 
asserts to be mere nonsense, and declares that the statement can- 
not be reconciled with universally known history. We will see. 
The passage referred to in the Apocalypse tells us there are 
seven kings, of whom five are fallen, one is and one is not yet 
come ; and when he eometh he must continue a short space, and 
the beast that was and is not, even he is the eighth, and is of the 
seven, and goeth into perdition. 

Now, in the catalogue of Cesars, the fifth in order, Nero, cor- 
responds with the fifth king of the Apocalypse. The existing 
king of the prophecy would, of eourse, be Galba, the sixth in 
order. The expected king would be Vitellius, the seventh in order. 
The eighth king has the mysterious attribute of simultaneous 
existence and non-existence. He was, we have seen, to be one 
of the seven, and there is no one of the seven but Nero to whom 
this singular characteristic of extinction and revival can be 
referred. His self-inflicted wound, his anticipated return as. 
Antichrist, proclaim him to be the subject of this singular pre- 
diction: an opinion confirmed by the corroborating intimations 
of Sulpicius, Severus, Lactantius, and Augustin ; and remarkably 
illustrated and supported by the apocrypha of Isaiah, first men- 
tioned by Origen, and referred to the first century by Gesenius. 
Devoted to Millenarian expectations, its composer represents in 
it his hope of the speedy return of Christ; first, however, 
announcing the descent of Berial, the Ruler of this world, in the 
form of a wicked king, the murderer of his mother: evidently 
Nero. In addition to this, when we remember that the mystical 
number of the beast, 666, admits of being represented by the 
words Nero Cesar, expressed in Hebrew characters, we discern a 
series of correspondences of facts tallying with symbols which, in 
the absence of any valid reason for rejecting it, induces us to 
accept the view held by Mr. Newman as a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the visionary and enigmatical Apocalypse. The author 
of the “Irrationalism of Infidelity” makes light of Luther's repu- 
diation of this book, which Mr. Newman regards as important. 
Is he aware that the Revelation is not included in the list of 
books enumerated in the canon of the council of Laodicea, or in 
the Apostolical canon, or in that of Cyril; that Gregory of Nyssa 
places it among the apocryphal books, that Chrysostom and 
Theodoret never mention it, and that Jerome acknowledges that 
it was not received by the Greek Church in his time ?* 





* Suidas, however, says that Chrysostom received the Apocalypse as divine. 
Gregory of Nazianzen omits it. In the ‘‘ Constitutions,” which probably ori- 
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In Mr. David Walther we encounter a critic of similar mental 
constitution, but less ardent, less defiant, though perhaps hardly 
less uncharitable. This gentleman at the commencement of his 
“ Reply to the Phases of Faith,”’* audaciously characterizes Mr. 
Newman's book “as an honest narrative of processes of thought 
which are not honest ;” accuses him of insinuating without estab- 
lishing his conclusions, and asserts that reasonable examination 
of the divine message is only permissible when it is accompanied 
by an earnest predisposition to believe the message. An un- 
biassed investigation of the credentials of the messenger is, in this 
ease, pronounced impossible, and, if possible, would have in it the 
deep offence of pride, would be a settled alienation, a death 
in sins. The philosophical difficulties of revelation are explained 
by the opposition of difficulties in nature ; the scientific difficulties 
are passed over with scarcely an attempt at an answer ; geological 
objections being met with the unfounded and insufficient hypo- 
thesis which interpolates an indefinite period betweeen the first and 
second verses of the first chapter of Genesis, and astronomical 
objections by an unconscious ignoring of their force, and a 
sentimental invitation to prefer the study of the moral me- 
chanism of the human spirit to that of the mechanism of the 
heavens. The internal difficulties, the contradictions and 
discrepancies of the Bible are solved with equal facility. In- 
genious perversion, unauthorized interpretation, a free play of 
fancy, an “ earnest predisposition” to accept any loose conjecture 
as a satisfactory solution, and a determination to give to con- 
troverted passages that meaning only which is compatible with 
their imputed inspiration, together with a total indifference to 
fact, probability, or result, distinguish the critical speculations of 
the present critic. He boldly maintains that the genealogical 
table of Matthew is, agreeable to its heading, the generation of 
Jesus, that is by his mother Mary; asserts an ellipsis of the noum 
of parentage, and proposes “Jacob begat Joseph, the father 
of Mary, of whom was born Jesus,” as a legitimate translation of 
the Greek words rendered in the common version “ Jacob begat 
Joseph, the husband (rov avépa) of Mary, of whom was born Jesus.” 
This hypothesis, which intimates that there were two Josephs, 
also requires us to believe that husband sometimes means father ; 
so that conversely father, we suppose on occasion, means husband, 





pote in Syria, it receives no notice. Cosmas Indicopleustes excludes it 
rom the list of canonical books. Erasmus speaks of it with suspicion. Mi- 
chaelis, Bretschneider, Ewald, De Wette, Liicke, Neander, Credner, and 
Reuss, all unite in denying its genuineness (that it was written by the Apostle 
John), though they do not all impugn its canonicity. It has been vindi- 
cated by Zeller. 

* “Some Reply to the Phases of Faith.” By David Walther. London: 
Campbell. 1851. 
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and daughter mother. In accordance with this doctrine apparently, 
a reviewer has already pronounced that before signifies afterwards, 
and by an extended application of this principle of criticism, 
round may be held to denote square, black white, and falsehood 
truth. A most ductile and accommodating hermeneutic is thus 
introduced, whose general acceptance would end in “ a confusion 
of lip” which would transform human language into a sort of 
vocal pantomime, and save in appearance the credit of inspiration 
by making its oracles so flexible, elastic, and ambiguous that 
every fanatic might discover in them a warrant for the crimes of 
a ferocious enthusiasm, and every dreamer a justification for the 
visions of a nebulous fancy, without incurring critical rebuke or 
apprehending logical refutation. Unfortunately for its proposer, 
the principle is self-destructive, for what means everything or 
anything, in reality means nothing. We will mention another 
instance of the pliancy with which, in the hands of this theo- 
logical Ulysses, the obliging bow of Scriptural expression con- 
sents to bend to the necessities of orthodox interpretation. 
Mr. Newman, in adverting to the incident of the fig-tvee, 
(Mark xi.) observes: “‘ we are perplexingly told that it was not the 
time for figs.” Now, answers his ready corrector, “all that is 
necessary seems to be to understand the time of fig-harvest when 
the figs would have been gathered.” And with this unauthorized 
and untenable explanation it is supposed that the difficulty is 
solved and the objector silenced. ‘The original text distinctly 
declares that the fig-tree had leaves, that it had nothing but 
leaves ; and to account for the absence of fruit, plainly says that 
it was not the season. The unaided interpreter knows better than 
the inspired author ; he violently wrests his words to sustain his 
own view, and evidently expects that his interpretation will be 
received as final. 

We now take our leave of Mr. Newman’s critigs, satisfied to 
have established their frequent incapacity, their general unscru- 
pulousness, their intellectual arrogance, and the inefficiency of 
their arguments. The use of false quotation marks ; the recourse 
to positive misstatement, to undeniable falsification and wilful 
misconstruction, form the cumulative charge which it has been 
our unwelcome duty to make good against Mr. Newman's 
reviewers. For the literary and personal injustice thus done him 
the aggrieved author has received no redress. It is true that in 
one instance an editorial announcement appeared regretting that 
quotation marks had been improperly inserted, but conveying no 
intimation of the essential falsehood of the paragraphs which 
attributed to Mr. Newman opinions, sentiments, and reasonings 
which were not his. No apology has been offered for critical 
detraction ; no regret expressed for the wrong done to a public 
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reputation. Are we to infer that an accomplished and naturally 
high-minded editor of an orthodox review is so intimidated by the 
minatory consequences of an ingenuous disavowal of partisan mis- 
representation, that he does not dare to listen to the nobler prompt- 
ings of his own heart, that he does not dare to render justice 
where an unfortunate compliance with prelatical requisitions has 
operated to the prejudice of a fellow-creature ? 

To expose the perverse and ungenerous conduct of Mr. New- 
man’s critics, though a repulsive task, is one not wholly unattended 
with compensation, since it has enabled us to vindicate the indi- 
vidual and literary character of a man whose earnestness, truth- 
fulness, high aims, and generous nature appear in striking and 
favourable contrast to the groundless prepossessions and unworthy 
motives which seem to have animated some, at least, of his criti- 
cal antagonists. 

Our minute analysis of Mr. Newman's writings, and circum- 
stantial exposure of his reviewer's misrepresentations, have so 
long detained us that we must pass lightly over the remaining 
productions of his pen. 

Less controversial and more philosophical than any of the 
works already noticed, a little essay on “ Catholic Union,” pub- 
lished about four years since, first invites attention. This essay 
may be regarded as a contribution to a theory of a Church of the 
Future on the deepest and broadest basis, that of the permanent 
instincts of human nature, the aspiration after moral excellence ; 
the daily endeavour to develope whatever is noble, or just, or 
beautiful, or true in our common humanity, and to repress what- 
ever is debasing, false, fraudulent, and selfish. Such a catholic 
union would have no religious creed ; it would embrace men of 
every nation and every faith, wherever they were sincere and per- 
sonally virtuous. Religious distinctions, indeed, would be re- 
tained, and ultimately the stronger element, the higher truth, 
would prevail, absorbing all subordinate truths, extinguishing all 
forms of error. ‘The common burning of the heart against injus- 
tice, sympathy with suffering man, desire for human improvement, 
are the principles which, in our author's view, would unite and 
consolidate a church of human brotherhood. Such a church 
would be distinguished by its practical aims and tendencies—the 
realization of good, the destruction of evil. Old, almost as the 
heart of man, is the belief in a happier and holier future for the 
race; the belief that the long-continued struggle between know- 
ledge and ignorance, between justice and wrong, love and hate, 
will issue in majestic results ; that “the one far-off divine event 
to which the whole creation moves” will have its secular and 
terrestrial fulfilment. The blind but generous impulses of com- 
munism, the predicting attitude of modern science, the uccumu- 
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lated resources of material prosperity, the ever-growing ideal of 
the human intellect and heart, the partial eradication of some 
forms of malignant disease, and man’s enlarging empire over 
nature, seem to afford some warrant for the belief in a fairer and 
nobler, though yet far-distant age, when he shall enter the “ un- 
travelled world” of the poet, and find his vaticinations in part 
come true. ~ To work towards the realization of this future is the 
mission which Mr. Newman assigns to the Church. The dis- 
tinction between the two great social powers, the temporal and 
spiritual is, our author insists, a cardinal one, the state being 
founded on a military, the church on a religious organization. 
The ideal of a church is that organization of men in which good- 
ness and wisdom shall be the great qualifications for rule and 
office. The nature of such a society is as essentially voluntary 
as that of a scientific union. The ideal of a state is that in which 
the practical intellect presides over the material interests of the 
community; it reposes not on conviction but on power: the 
state coerces; the church persuades: the state controls action ; 
the church offers cultivation and counsel. As in this new eccle- 
siate the recognition of human goodness is the bond of union and 
co-operation, no theological dogma would be enforced, not even a 
profession of theism would be required, though theism is the 
indispensable postulate of conscience. The philosophical moral 
doctrine which needs to be taught more intelligibly is the unity 
of mankind. ‘The duty of devoting great wealth to public enjoy- 
ment, and finding pride and pleasure in this devotion; the true 
appreciation of beauty, art, and science, the assignation of their 
respective offices to painting, music, and architecture as aids to, 
not substitutes for, religion; a more generous and philosophical 
distribution of the employments of men, and a revision and ex- 
tension of female occupation, are the duties to be imposed, or the 
improvements to be introduced by the intelligencg and moral 
feeling of the new church. 

It will be readily anticipated from the fine utterances of Mr. 
Newman's devotional muse, in a work already noticed,* that he 
predicts the period when the pure theists will provide themselves 
with an equivalent for the divine service of orthodox religionists ; 
pantheists and secularists being left to construct their own poetical 
and oratorical substitute. In the interval, Mr. Newman recom- 
mends the establishment of gratuitous lectures—a recommen- 
dation, as it seems to us, of high practical value and present 
importance. For, however Utopian this noble aspiration after a 
church of human brotherhood may be pronounced, it is at least 
certain .that able and competent instructors, animated by a true 





* «Theism, Doctrinal and Practical.” 
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spirit of self-sacrifice, and presenting themselves as the mission- 
aries of philosophic truth and moral excellence, with sober views, 
tolerant hearts, and discreet practice, might materially assist the 
intellectual advancement of the age on which our ethieal and 
social progress are ultimately dependent. Unity of life requires 
primarily unity of thought, and we must be content to diffuse our 
hoarded knowledge, to popularize our collected science, to pro- 
mulgate throughout the towns and villages of England the real 
facts of the past history of the human raee, the sad but grand 
‘and ennobling biography of man, the results of the long philo- 
sophical elaboration which has displaced the dreams of the old 
theology, eliminated the belief in witchcraft, substituted man’s 
‘knowledge and man’s self-reliance and conquest of difficulty for 
fanciful interpretations of physical phenomena and indolent de- 
pendence on supernatural aid, before we can successfully enter on 
the maturer work of moral or social amelioration. We will 
cherish, then, the hope that this suggestion of Mr. Newman's is 
available for ready adoption, however chimerical may be his 
imposing prospectus of catholic union, however baseless and 
ethereal his fabric of an ideal church. 

Descending from these empyrean heights we alight on the terra 
‘firma of man’s material interests. The important science of poli- 
tical economy, which, since the great construction of Adam Smith, 
has been slowly acquiring extension and popular favour, has been 
treated with considerable cleverness and some originality by the 
various genius of Mr. Newman. His beok on this subject is the 
pleasantest and clearest manual on the science of wealth we have 
ever read, marked by lucid exposition and felicitous illustration, 
and recommended by its plain and forcible language, and an 
‘attractive, if somewhat dictatorial, manner. An unqualified 
acceptance of the great natural law of competition, with a con- 
demnation of socialistic theories is, Mr. Newman thinks, quite 
reconcilable with the maintenanee of the ethical principle that 
‘thuse who are associated in labour ought to have a permanent moral 
union and joint interest, with ability to exact their own remedies 
within their own sphere. Rejecting all parliamentary panaceas 
for pauperism, Mr. Newman desiderates the institution of nobler 
and juster relations between master and workman, and pronounces 
this of paramount importance. The general soundness of his 
economic view is as unimpeachable as his generous philanthropy 
and political sagacity are apparent. Averring that economical 
science alone is really able to direct the channels of employment, 
he asserts the supremacy of the higher science of politics, whose 
most important function is to impart moral character, sanction 
moral relations, and claim the performance of relative duties in 
all the existing and tolerated forms of social life. The sections 
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entitled “ Local Patriotism,” ‘‘ More Leisure and Higher Culture,” 
and “ Moral Unions,” at once attest the philosophical character 
of the work, and the sympathetic nature of the author. The path 
on which Mr. Newman treads most firmly is that which has been 
worn by the steps of approved and illustrious predecessors ; but 
he does not follow servilely in those steps. Occasionally he even 
deviates from the high road, though not till after long and deli- 
berate thought, and assumes an independent and antagonistic 
position. Thus he controverts the magnificent deductive theory 
of rent, which, in its matured form, we owe to the genius of 
Ricardo, depreciating its value or denying its validity, on the 
ground of its being too intangible to be either verified or dis- 
proved by appeal to direct fact ; which is tantamount, as we con- 
ceive, to an entire rejection of the a priori method, as defined 
and sanctioned by our best scientific authorities. 

But we pass on to another phase of our author's literary genius. 
We have already exhibited Mr. Newman's qualifications for his- 
torical composition, as illustrated by his work on the Hebrew 
monarchy. The same justifiable scepticism, the same felicity of 
conjectural criticism and sagacious insight that characterized 
that valuable and vituperated book, are extended to a minor and 
more fortunate production entitled “Regal Rome.” Availing 
himself of the labours of previous investigators, and applying to 
the solution of difficulties the same critical expedients which 
their partial success had already accredited, Mr. Newman has 
essayed to reconstruct the picture of primitive Rome; and, bring- 
ing a fresh mind to old discussions, has presented us with a por- 
trait which has all the charm of that originality which he dis- 
avows. Mr. Newman's philological speculation is interesting 
though it requires verification. In comparing the Latin vocabu- 
lary with that of the Greeks, Germans, and Kelts, he discerns a 
far closer similarity with the Keltic, maintains thay much of the 
Keltic in Latin has been intruded, and concludes that between 
the Kelts and some insignificant ingredient of the Latin popula- 
tion no great chasm existed. ‘The relations of the Sabine patron 
to his chent, Mr. Newman compares to those between a chief of 
the Gaelic clans and his vassals; and this analogy is fortified by 
etymological considerations. The Gaelic clann (children) is the 
root answering to Patronus. Clan in Etruscan he conjectures, 
and Dennis's Etruria seems to confirm the conjecture, to mean 
Jilius or natus, and though the Gaels say Athair for Pater, the 
P might have been dropped by the northern branch of Kelts in 
this word, as conversely in the Welsh correlative to the Gaelic 
clann we find the P retained. Mr. Newman believes that the 
Sabine patron was to his client, in an economical and commercial 
sense, as landlord to tenant. ‘The patron lived without labour. 
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The younger branches of his family, at first forming his weleome 
guests and his devoted bodyguard, subsequently acquired nume- 
rical expansion, and thus the whole nation was divided into nobles 
and populace, patricians and plebeians, lords and serfs. The 
people of Sabine Rome consisted, Mr. Newman thinks, primarily 
of a Latin population, itself a fusion of Umbrian and Oscan 
tribes, modified by Hellenic influence and Pelasgic admixture ; 
and secondarily of a conquering and assimilating Sabine element. 
To this composite people Mr. Newman attributes high aristocra- 
tical feeling and an intense power of submitting to discipline ; 
profound veneration for authority, and a rigid observance of 
order and precedent; devotion to the national religion, yet sub- 
jection of all religious offices to the State; honour to agriculture 
above all trades, and to arms above all accomplishments. If, in 
addition to the various momenta of race and institutions already 
described, we suppose a further modification effected by Etruscan 
influences, we complete Mr. Newman's theory of Regal Rome. 
The vigorous growth of the State he ascribes to the rigid and self- 
devoting virtue of the Sabines, combined with the organizing and 
expansive policy of the Latins. The great cause of the prosperity 
of the primitive city was the practical interest evinced by the 
kings who placed themselves at the head of the movement for the 
enfranchisement and elevation of the lower classes. The destruc- 
tion of the monarchy was the explosion of rage against an insti- 
tution which was unjustly made responsible for a personal iniquity, 
and it became the prelude to a century and a half of tumultuous 
struggle and intolerable suffering to the plebeians, who, in the 
elective king, lost their natural and legitimate protector. 

These are the results of Mr. Newman's ingenious and sugges- 
tive essay on the early period of Roman history. We have no 
intention of criticising his premises or questioning his conclu- 
sions. The old romance of Rome has been destroyed ; we jhave 
no hope that we shall ever be able to reconstruct her primi- 
tive history. Where there is a wild field for conjecture the area 
of certainty is exceedingly limited. The materials supplied by 
Livy may with equal plausibility be rationalized into the semblance 
of historic truth ; or elaborated into the cloudy texture of mythical 
idealization, according to the intellectual temperament of the 
interpreter. 

From Roman history we pass to Roman poetry, of which Mr. 
Newman is a competent expositor. His rendering of the Odes 
of Horace is quite unique. The principle of translation adopted 
is that of representing the various forms of Latin lyric verse by 
equivalent metres. The value of such a translation to an English 
student is evident. It enables him, with the help of a little 
imagination, mentally to reproduce the classic ode in its gem-like 
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purity and simplicity. It is the proximate success of this bold 
experiment that reconciles us to a metrical version, the fidelity 
of which precludes more than occasional elegance and partial 
harmony. ‘Translation in rb yme we hold to be an impossibility ; 
if it closely follow the text, the language is crampt and harsh ; if 
it assume a musical and graceful expression, it is unfaithful to 
the original. An exact metrical but unrhymed version, again, 
is, we think, only permissible where, as in the present instance, 
the metre employed by the translator really imitates that of the 
primary poet. In this case it accomplishes an attainable and 
intelligible end, and is of eminent use to the inquiring and careful 
student, to whom circumstance not unfrequently prohibits the 
acquisition of a foreign language. These remarks are by no 
means intended to exclude from our literature a really pvetic 
rendering of the epics, dramas, or lyrics of other nations. Such a 
version will always be welcome to a reading but unlettered public, 
not because it accurately replaces the words or metres of the 
Greek, Latin, or German muse by corresponding English words 
and metres, but because, while conveying the substantial sense of 
the exotic production, it offers metrical attractions of its own, 
and is, as far as the form is concerned, a new work which we owe 
to the poetic nature of the interpreter, and not to the genius of 
the original author. 

Where, however, a versified translation neither imitates the 
metre nor substitutes a beautiful and melodious utterance of its 
own for that of the composition which it represents, we consider 
it really inferior to a racy and idiomatic prose translation. Ac- 
cordingly while we acknowledge that the close rendering of the 
Homeric words and the sound scholarship which Mr. Newman's 
translation of the Iliad evinces, make it a valuable auxiliary to 
the student, we are at a loss to see how it can give the least 
pleasure to the general reader. The object of versqis to charm ; 
its musical suggestiveness, its exquisite emotional influence, are 
its only justification ; if where we are naturally led to look for 
these we find only harsh inversion, repulsive archaism, intolerable 
affectation, sing-song doggerel, and epithets that disturb or destroy 
the impressions they are intended to excite, disappointment infal- 
libly results, and we pronounce the work, esthetically considered, 
a failure. “The dapper-greaved Acheans ;” “ the bonny offspring” 
of a god or heroic man ; “ the canny-counselled” chiefs, and “ the 
spry-footed nymphs” whom Mr. Newman introduces in his Iliad, 
are intolerable to us; and if his favourite metre, which is the 
exact parallel of that of the renowned song that celebrates— 


“The captain bold of Halifax, 
That lived in country quarters,” 
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really does represent the rhythm of the Homeric hexameter, then 
we have erred for long years in ascribing to its several varieties a 
martial hurrying sweep of sound, a roll as of the majestic 
gathering and breaking of mighty waves, a musical measured 
beat, as of graceful dancing motion, a simple charming rise 
and fall as of pleasant voices murmuring in near or distant talk. 
No doubt the Homeric line degenerates occasionally, and im- 
poverishes itself naturally and unconsciously; but its sup- 
posed equivalent, as employed by its adopter, degenerates syste- 
matically, and its characteristic impoverishment seems to indicate 
a fatal and unavoidable necessity. Admitting, then, the acade- 
mical or didactic uses of this new version of the “Iliad,” we abso- 
lutely deny its artistic or poetical value. Assertion, however, is 
not proof, and from individual opinion there is always, where 
poetry is concerned, an authoritative court of appeal—popular 
judgment. 

On the termination of this critical survey of Mr. Newman's 
literary labours, we naturally recall our thoughts to the social 
work he has aimed to do, the intellectual position which he 
occupies, the religious creed that he proclaims. His contro- 
versial books have a character about them which makes their 
literary merits quite secondary: they are, in some sense, his life ; 
his life, even more than his thought. Nay, they are the life and 
thought of all who have had the sorrow, or the privilege, accord- 
ing as we estimate it, of discerning the false and the obsolete in 
old forms of faith, and aspiring to the acquisition of a larger and 
more human creed. In our day, unbelief is common, and, as a 
necessary consequence of a supposed detection of falsehood, it is 
inevitable and beneficial. But unbelief must not and cannot be 
the final attitude of our intellect. For it avails little to reject 
the false, unless the rejection be a preparation for the reception 
of the true. Few men have felt this more deeply than Mr. New- 
man. Hence his persistent endeavour to reconstruct a religion 
for humanity, to give us back under what he conceives to be truer 
forms the ancient faith that made men strong, valiant, and trust- 
ful; that inspired them with fortitude in the battle of life, hu- 
mility before the Ideal of their heart and conscience ; hope for 
the future; patience and consolatiou in the present; reverence 
and love for the past. We do not claim for Mr. Newman suceess 
in his enterprise, but at least he has exhibited many of the qua- 
lities that are the conditions of success: courage, honesty, dis- 
interestedness, mental intrepidity, devotion to a righteous purpose, 
quiet endurance, and persevering endeavour. ‘The “Phases of 
Faith,” the “Soul,” “ Theism, Doctrinal and Practical,” all esta- 
blish his genuineness and sincerity ; all show how he has suffered, 
thought, and done. His sympathy with man, his love of truth, 
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his desire for the physical and spiritual elevation of our race; 
his readiness to champion goodness ; to support freedom ; to dif- 
fuse wisdom; to procure for the oppressed nations liberty of 
thought, of action, of social life; to extend the rights of a free 
people in proportion to their moral and intellectual capacity, are 
known by his deeds and spoken words, as well as by his writings. 
Distinguished by his unwearied industry, he has shown his patriotic 
and cosmopolitan sympathy in various literary and active direc- 
tions, in which we cannot now follow him. There are men whose 
classical learning is superior ; whose mathematic attainments are 
far greater ; whose esthetic faculty is more delicate, but there is 
no man in our generation who, possessing such numerous accom- 
plishments, has so nobly, so unequivocally stood forth as the 
representative at once of faithful unbelief and religious aspiration. 

It is improbable, we think, that his methods will be finally 
accepted ; it is improbable that this poor distracted age of ours 
will ever attain rest. In this prevailing scepticism, the growing 
discredit into which all theological and metaphysical science has 
fallen, the present imperfect and precarious position of any 
natural system of philosophy, and the now undisciplined state of 
the human affections and faculties, it is far more likely that the 
dream of catholic unity will be indefinitely postponed, that the 
human mind, confused as if by celestial panic and preternatural 
terror, will, in its spasmodic efforts to avoid the loneliness of un- 
belief, and to escape the practical and logical inconsequence of the 
current creeds, oscillate from heresy to orthodoxy, from scepticism 
to Catholicism, with a sad and monotonous alternation, till long 
after we and our children have ceased to speculate on the prob- 
lems of existence, or to feel “the burthen and the mystery of 
all this unintelligible world.” Still, a cordial welcome and sin- 
cere applause are due to all those who strive to restore us to faith, 
to moral grandeur, to the sense of an inward law awful as the 
voice of God himself; who proclaim that the old Hebrew tradi- 
tions have still a divine significance; that truth and duty, and 
sin and the sorrow that follows sin; that holiness, and the joy 
that holiness confers, are, under some assignable name, and with 
some definite circumscription, solemn and eternal verities. Mr. 
Newman has faithfully striven to accomplish this arduous enter- 
prise, and if he has not brought light and conviction to all, we 
doubt not that there are many who owe to his teachings much of 
calm faith, and steady love, and sustaining hope ; many to whom 
the true and noble utterances of his practical theism reveal fresh 
beauty and offer new certainty ; because they believe him to have 
laid broad, deep, and strong the basis of his speculative theism. 

We have completed our task ; one of required vindication and 
necessitated disclosure. We have shrunk from giving needless 
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offence, but we have not shrunk from asserting what we deem to be 
the truth, nor refrained from the severity of righteous and deserved 
reproof. In discharging the office assigned us, our principal 
object has been to show that Mr. Newman's arguments remain 
substantially unanswered ; to intimate the difficulties of belief, 
and to propitiate the generous sympathies of the intellectual and 
tolerant believer. We have, throughout this article, not so much 
opposed the religious creed of society as the arguments and expe- 
dients by which that creed is supported. If the truth be really 
on the side of Mr. Newman’s opponents, as they assert, a sounder 
logical and philosophical method will elicit and confirm it; while 
his sophistical arguments and ungrounded theories, as they pro- 
nounce them, will thus be finally refuted and defeated. 

Truth—which is but another name for the imperial aggre- 
gate of the great facts of Nature, of man, and the eternal and 
mysterious life which includes them—can never suffer from dis- 
cussion. It expands with human culture; it gains depth and 
breadth with the advance of science; it acquires fresh glory and 
security from its material conquests. Whether some form of 
Christianity is to guide the coming generations of men, as most 
think; whether the hope which a few high intellects among us still 
cherish of a transcendental method of evolving religious truth is yet 
to be realized ; whether, as others say, we must rest content “with 
the dim gleams of a remoter world,” to which poets and mystics 
refer us, learning a wise self-limitation, and finding a childlike satis- 
faction in the duties and enjoyments which human relations and 
natural developments suggest, we presume not to determine. To 
us this only is evident, that while, on the one hand, sincere doubt is 
better than blind conviction, while it cannot be suppressed by coer- 
cion or intimidated by theological menace, the final establishment 
of truth, on the other hand, can only be effected by the combined 
efforts of men of peace and good will, of men who are not afraid 
to face argument, who are slow to prejudge others, who give an 
opponent credit for genuine faith and honest conviction, who to 
the resources of u judicial yet expansive intellect unite the high 
qualities of a genial and chivalrous heart. 





———— 
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Art. 1V.—TRAVEL DURING THE LAST Hatr Century. 


1 The Principal Navigations, Voyages, Trafiqves, and Dis- 
coueries of the English Nation, made by Sea or Ouerland, to 
the Remote and Farthest Distant Quarters of the Earth, at 
any Time within the Compasse of these 1600 Yeres, &c. &e. 
By Richard Hakluyt, Preacher, and sometime Student of 
Christ Church in Oxford. Anno 1599. 

2. The English Cyclopedia. A New Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge. Geography. In 4 volumes. Conducted by 
Charles Knight. London: Bradbury and Evans. 1855. 


QE of the discontents of our saucy modern days is at the small- 
ness of the globe we live on. Between the recent discoveries 
in astronomy, on the one hand, and the prodigious achievements 
in geographical exploration on the other, together with the 
saving of time from steam-travelling, we seem to have obtained a 
command over the spaces of the globe which considerably dimi- 
nishes the popular reverence for the mysteries of our planet. In 
the old times it was regarded as practically unlimited as an area 
of human habitation ; whereas we now see the foremost nations 
contending, by force or trickery, for the one, two, or three spots 
remaining available for colonization. A colony must have a great 
river, and possess its outfall ; but there are no more great rivers, 
we are told. This really was the reason of the intensity of the 
struggle about Oregon—the American and the British Govern- 
ments being both convinced that the Columbia was the very last 
great river that was to be had, all the world over. Since that, to 
be sure, the Russians have appropriated the Amour to very good 
purpose ; and Dr. Livingstone has opened up thg Zambesi ; so 
that prudent people will not assume that all the commodity of 
great rivers has been taken up by the human race, and much less 
by the civilized part of it. Still, there is so small a portion of the 
globe that is absolutely unknown to the existing generation, and 
they have so compassed its dimensions by sailing round it, and 
then, by finding the magnetic pole in the north, and determining 
its place on the so-called antarctic continent in the south, that 
the ancient wonder and awe have been converted into an interest 
of a very different character. It may be no misemployment of 
an hour, in this year 1858, to glance at the changes introduced 
into the life of the present generation by the extended travel of 
recent times, even going no further back than our own century. 
There is no doubt about what travel was in its early period, 
when war carried men abroad as commerce and science do now, 
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and when colonization grew up in the rear of war, establishing a 
chain of posts between the natural homes of men and the utter- 
most parts of the earth, as the earth was to them. The images 
of the early travelling period are familiar to all of us who love 
modern travel; Abraham resting in the Libyan desert, and look- 
ing up at the glazed and pictured Pyramids; Thales saying fare- 
well to the priests at Thebes, and hastening home to Ionia to 
amaze his countrymen with warnings of an eclipse, which really 
happened, and which suspended a battle between the Medes and 
Persians ; and the grave, observant olive-oil merchant, who ap- 
peared at Memphis from Athens, and carried home something 
more than Egyptian corn—even that knowledge of legislation 
which causes every great lawgiver to be called after him—a 
Solon; and Pythagoras meditating among the tombs beside the 
Nile ; and Plato training himself in speculation in the schools; 
and others who dropped hints when they returned to their various 
homes that the wise men in Egypt could tell of a way round 
Africa by sea, and that there was Jand far out in the Atlantic, 
immeasurably beyond the Pillars of Hercules. We are all 
familiar with the conceptions of Herodotus in his wanderings ; 
and of Alexander carving his way to the Indus; and of the cu- 
riosity of Roman officials holding place in the outlying colonies 
of the empire; and of the antique Christian missionaries, attach- 
ing themselves to Mongolian caravans, and bearing up against 
the horrors of Central Asia, in order to carry the Gospel to 
China ; and of Marco Polo, living two lives in the term of one,— 
looking back from his Chinese existence upon his Italian life as 
we fancy the departed surveying their mortal career; and the 
travelling students, and the Crusaders, and the merchant-specu- 
lators, and all the various wanderers in the early period of loco- 
motion, which furnished such wonderful supplies of domestic 
entertainment during the stay-at-home term which succeeded. 
We have all been amused, in our time, at the popular curiosity 
and reverence which waited on voyagers during the period inter- 
vening between the decline of the old causes of travel and the 
birth of the new. Othello’s account of this mode is perhaps the 
prettiest we have; but there are other images clustering round 
the great new birth of travel in the sixteenth century. Amon 

them is that of the vivacious and inquisitive boy, Richard Hak- 
luyt, who delighted in visiting a rich relative, that he might 
stand for hours before the charts spread out on the walls, and 
devour every book of “ cosmography” on the library shelves. 
We all have our sympathies with the youth and the maturity 
that grew out of such a boyhood,—mastering all languages 
which contributed books or MSS. of travel ; now concentrating 
all the geometrical and nautical science of his time on the charts 
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with which he illustrated his lectures at Oxford; now decipher- 
ing the MSS. which he had fetched from distant countries, at 
great cost of pains and money; now deep in consultation with 
Drake and Walsingham, or receiving letters from Ortelius or 
Mercator; and at last yielding to the fascination of Raleigh's 
incitements as they worked together over the “ Naval History of 
England,” so tha the became one of “‘ the Company of Gentlemen 
Adventurers” engaged to plant and inhabit Virginia. Many of 
these images flit across our memories as we pass Hakluyt’s tomb 
in Westminster Abbey, or see in any old library the set of his 
works ; but perhaps the truest idea of the man and his occupa- 
tion may be obtained by contrasting those works with the most 
recent books on geography, or narratives of extensive travel. 
Hakluyt was not aware of any absurdity in offering to the public 
“The Principal Navigations and Discoveries of the English 
Nation, by Sea or over Land, to the Remote and Farthest Distant 
Quarters of the Earth, at any Time within the Compass of these 
1600 Years ;’ whereas a single expedition now furnishes more to 
relate than the travel of a thousand years did then. Hakluyt 
devoted one volume to the north and north-east, from Lapland to 
the Sea of Japan, and a second to the south and south-east ; while 
the third was occupied with the new western world; whereas a 
duly qualified traveller would fill the three with any one of the 
countries in Richard’s whole catalogue. 

At the opening of a period so new, the delight in voyages and 
travels was chiefly as a luxury of the imagination. The luxury 
itself was ancient enough,—wituness the popularity of the Odyssey, 
and the welcome awaiting the wayfarer in all places and at all 
times at which any mental development was present; but every 
new country opened up by adventurers afforded, or was expected 
to afford, new stimulus of wonder—new material of the mar- 
vellous. If readers had outgrown stories “of men whose heads 
do grow beneath their shoulders,” they had ‘no distrust of 
monkish narratives of tribes in Africa who married beautiful 
damsels one day, in order to breakfast on delicate steaks of them 
the next morning. It was a received fact that in Ireland every- 
body had a familiar spirit, and that the convenience of getting 
everything done by diabolical skill was so great, that no exhorta- 
tion availed to break the bond. Such racy anecdotes, with a 
background of scenery of like fidelity,—on land, whole wilder- 
nesses of monkeys, elephants, and serpents that swallowed a vil- 
lage for supper, and slept coiled up on an area of twenty miles 
every way; on rivers, the leviathan and crocodiles, from which 
there was no security but that they were so long that they could 
not turn; golden sands, moreover, and broad channels strewn 
with pearls and gems; and at sea, all manner of strange fishes 
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below, and strange birds above, and ghosts on the horizon, and 
cloud-lands painted by the devil, and mermaidens and pirates, 
and spontaneous illuminations of the sea. These things, with 
the actual perils and exciting adventures of a period when travel- 
lers were unaccountable strangers wherever they went, made nar- 
ratives of travel the favourite literature that they were for a 
century from the time of Henry VII. 

How different is the interest now! The value of Hakluyt’s 
books was great, not only because they gave some knowledge of 
the existence and characteristics of remote countries, but because 
they expanded and enriched the minds of readers with new 
imagery and associations, and liberalized their conceptions of 
mankind in its variety of life and ways. Paths of commerce 
were thus opened, als« 5 and roads to other good things; but no 
man then living, were he Bacon himself, could suspect what 
could be achieved by re avel in the course of half a century, when 
once the impulse was given, as it has been in our days. It was 
not then conceivable how the conditions of life itself would be 
changed to millions of our island-nation who have never crossed 
any of its “ four seas,’—to hundreds of thousands who have done 
so little travel in their own persons as never to have seen the sea 
at all. It was not then imagined that by measuring a degree of 
the earth’s surface, the system of the heavens could be revealed ; 
or that men could weigh the globe. by the specimen of a moun- 
tain; or that the constitution and history of our planet could be 
illustrated by visiting the sea-beaches of ‘South America; or that 
men should compel the sun to paint instantaneous pictures of 
precipices overhanging the Pacific ; or volcanic rifts in mid-air, 
by which the formation of the globe might be traced at home. 
Nobody dreamed that, by going over the surface of the earth, 
secrets might be learned about its centre. Nobody supposed 
that, by introducing to one another's knowledge by hearsay, 
populations living on opposite sides of the globe, millions would 
be added to both by the creative operation of commerce. Few 
could have imagined even how far history might be disclosed by 
antiquarian travel ; much less could it have occurred to the most 
far-sighted that interpretation would lead to prophecy, both in 
science and in history; that the imagination of fireside voyagers 
would be more richly feasted than ever, the more real the tale of 
travel became; and that the life of men universally would be 
tempered by new arts, adorned by fresh and innocent luxuries, 
secured by a perpetual expansion of political science, grounded 
on wider and wider induction, and rendered altogether more worth 
having, by a spreading participation among all peoples in the 
special inheritance of each, 

The interval between the fit of travel of the sixteenth century 
[Vol. LXX, No. CXXXVIII.J—New Senirs, Vol. XIV. No. I. FF 
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and that of our own exhibited a rather dull way of going about 
the world, and much less of it than might have been expected 
after such examples ‘had been set as those of Vasco de Gama, 
Columbus, and Marco Polo. The gentlemen of Europe still visited 
other countries before settling down in their own; but it was in 
the way of making the grand tour, as a finishing part of educa- 
tion. Their travels were no pleasure to people at home, but 
rather the contrary—like the narratives of Rhine travellers thirty 
years ago, and of the Alps, and the Nile at present. In 1779, 
Horace Walpole was “ much amused with new travels through 
Spain by a Mr. Swinburne.” He says, “‘ These new travels are 
simple, and do tell you a little more than late voyagers, by whose 
accounts one would think there was nothing in Spain but mule- 
teers and fandangos.” This style of relating travels is accounted 
for in the next sentence. ‘“‘ In truth, there does not seem to be 
much worth seeing but prospects ; and those, unless I were a bird, 
I would never visit, when the accommodations were so wretched.’* 
There itis! Bad accommodations kept our locomotive gentry 
on one track; and when they returned, they could tell of courts, 
and politics, and modes of society in continental cities ; but all the 
rest of the wealth of “ foreign parts” was neglected and undreamed 
of. Even enlightened men supposed there was nothing but 
“prospects” to be seen. Arthur Young introduced the idea of a 
more edifying way of traversing foreign countries; but his social 
observations and economical inferences did not prepare a good 
reception for the more adventurous class who were about to set 
forth on fresh explorations of the globe. The more conventional 
were the narratives of gentlemen who were handed over from one 
ambassador to another at the stations of the grand tour, the less 
chance had the adventurous sort of being appreciated. The 
mournful story of Bruce reveals, in the clearest light, the spirit of 
the time. It does not occur to travellers like gBruce, and like 
some other educated and honourable gentlemen who mght be 
pointed out, that their accounts of what they had seen would be 
utterly disbelieved at home, and that they should be pronounced 
impostors, as soon as they had anything to relate which comfort- 
able and conceited domestic people did not know before, and had 
not happened to imagine. Horace Walpole, who could sit at 
home and conceive of marvels in a “ Castle of Otranto,” could 
write in this manner of a gentleman who was more amazed at 
being supposed a liar than all the Walpoles and Selwyns of his 
time could be at anything that happened in Abyssinia. 


“ Would you believe that the great Abyssinian, Mr. Bruce, whom Dr. 
B—— made me laugh by seriously calling the intrepid traveller, has 





* “Letters of Horace Walpole,” vol. vii. p. 187. 
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had the intrepidity to write a letter to the Doctor, which the latter has 
printed in his book; and in which he intrepidly tells lies of almost as 
large a magnitude as his story of the bramble, into which his Majesty 
of Abyssinia and his whole army were led by the fault of his general, 
and which bramble was so tenacious that his majesty could not dis- 
entangle himself without stripping to the skin and leaving his robes 
in it; and it being death in that country to procure or compass the 
sovereign’s nudity, the general lost his head for the error of his 
march. 

“In short, Mr. Bruce has not only described six Abyssinian musical 
instruments, and given their names in the ancient Ethiopic and in the 
court language, but contributed a Theban harp, as beautifully and 
gracefully designed as if Mr. Adam had drawn it for Lady Mansfield’s 
dressing-room, with a sphinx, masks, a patera, and a running foliage of 
leaves. This harp, Mr. Bruce says, he copied from a painting in fresco 
on the inside of a cavern near the ancient Thebes, and that it was 
painted there by the order of Sesostris, and he is not at all astonished 
at the miracle of its preservation, though he treats poor accurate Dr. 
Pococke with great contempt for having been in the cave without see- 
ing this prodigy, which, however, graceful as its form is, Mr. Bruce 
thinks was not executed by any artist superior to a sign-painter, yet 
so high was the perfection of the arts in the time of Sesac, that 
a common mechanic could not help rendering faithfully a common in- 
strument. I am sorry our Apclles, Sir Joshua, has not the sign- 
painter’s secret of making his colours last in an open cave for thou- 
sands of years. 

“Tt is unlucky that Mr. Bruce does not possess another secret 
reckoned very essential to intrepid travellers—a good memory. Last 
spring he dined at Mr. Crawfurd’s: George Selwyn was one of the 
company. After relating the story of the bramble, and several other 
curious particulars, somebody asked Mr. Bruce if the Abyssinians had 
any musical instruments? ‘Musical instruments! said he, and 
paused—* Yes, I think 1 remember one—lyre.’ George Selwyn whis- 
pered his neighbour, ‘I am sure there is one less since he came out of 
the country.’ There are now six instruments there.’””-—“ Letters of 


Horace Walpole,” vol. vi. pp. 313, 314. 


This Theban harp, so fit for Lady Mansfield’s dressing-room, and 
therefore so clear an invention of Bruce's, is the very thing now so 
well known to Egyptian travellers in the tomb called Bruce's at 
Thebes; and there, in the hollow of the rock, has the old harper 
stood for thousands of years, while scores of generations of gig- 
gling fine gentlemen have gone to their graves quizzing stout 
adventurers who have seen more than their critics can imagine. 
Walpole vented his contempt on the whole class. After Bruce 
went Banks; and then Cook's “ Voyages” came out. We find 
Walpole saying in 1783— 

“When the arts are brought to such perfection in Europe, who 
would go, like Sir Joseph Banks, in search of islands in the Atlantic 
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(sic) where the natives have in six thousand years not improved the 
science of carving fishing-hooks out of bones or flints.”—*“ Letters,” 
Vill. 438. 


And in 1784 he wrote :— 


“ Captain Cook’s ‘ Voyages’ I have neither read, nor intend to read. 
I have seen the prints—a parcel of ugly faces . . . . rows of savages, 
with backgrounds of palm-trees . . . . uncouth lubbers: nor do I 
desire to know how unpolished the North or South Poles have re- 
mained ever since Adam and Eve were just such mortals.” —* Letters,” 
viii, 482. 

Franklin, D'Urville, Wilkes, or Barth would have pleased him no 
better, while he measured all lands and peoples by the standard of 
home. If it was incredible that an artist in E thiopia could use 
better colours than our Reynolds, we cannot wonder that the bar- 
baric spectacles seen in Abyssinia should be pronounced audacious 
inventions, or that the insulted traveller should become somewhat 
savage in his resentment. “Come, now,” said an impertinent 
intruder, who had penetrated to Bruce's study, in his house near 
Loch Lubnaig; “I want to know about those Abyssinians eating 
beefsteaks raw.” Having heard the facts, he went on: ‘‘ Come, 
now; you must eat a beefsteak raw ;—you must, indeed. You 
say you have. I can’t believe you, you know, unless you prove 
it.” “ Bruce rang the bell, and ordered up some raw beef, salt, and 
pepper. His visitor looked on in delight while Bruce slashed 
the meat, and salted and peppered it. ‘ Now, then,” cried the 
visitor. “Now, then,” said Bruce, rising, and motioning the 
guest to his seat, “you eat that.” “I! why, I want you to eat 
it.” “ And I mean you to eat it. You come here, a stranger, to 
insult me in my own house; and I must prove my own statements 
in my own way. You shall find that raw beefsteak can be eaten. 
You see my staircase.” (Our readers may knovwy that it was a 
rather formidable one.) “If you do not completely empty that 
plate, [I will fling you trom the top to the bottom.” No ordinary 
man could measure his forces with those of the stalwart Bruce; 
and the intruder could only eat his very strong leck. His host 

‘ stood over him, and made him swallow enough to be able to aver 
that raw beef is eatable, and then turned him out. Bruce could 
not often get even such relief as this; and bitter were the pangs 
he had to endure from the mere impossibility of answering his 
accusers. He was not the only explorer so served in the last 
century; nor has that kind of insult been wholly laid aside even 
in our own wiser time. It is not thirty years (1829) since an 

eminent continental savant, Dr. Friedrich Parrot, Professor of 

Natural Philosophy at the University of Dorput, made the 

ascent (attempted in vain by several predecessors) of the higher 
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Ararat, escorted part of the way by a group of comrades, and to 
the summit by two Russian soldiers, who gave their narrative 
at the convent below when they came down, and confirmed it, as 
is customary, by affidavit afterwards. On the appearance of the 
Professor's volume, an English literary journal (aptly described 
as acting on a policy of pain-giving) did, in regard to Dr. Parrot, 
what the Selwyns and Walpoles of a former time did to Bruce, 
only in a yet more insufferable mode. ‘The reviewer sect aside 
Humboldt’s laudatory notices of the Professor as of no value, be- 
cause the two were not personally acquainted; marshalled the 
whole array of difficulties in ascending Ararat, and the reasons 
why, in his judgment, sitting in Londen, the ascent was ante- 
cedently improbable; and then, pretending to balance evidences, 
but casting out altogether the traveller's own testimony and nar- 
rative, pronounced that “from these united considerations we 
are irresistibly led to the conclusion that M. Perrot did not 
ascend the summit of Mount Ararat.” Many honest English 
hearts fired up with indignation; but there was nothing to be 
done. The Russian soldiers could add no force to affidavits, 
even if they could be got at; and there was nothing for it but 
letting the malicious libel stand. Yes, there was one thing more 
—travellers were put on their guard. A large party, who spent 
five fortunate days at Petra, not long after, agreed that the literary 
journal in question would, if possible, deny the feat; would mar- 
shal the unsuccessful attempts to reach Petra, and the difficulties 
in the way, and would conclude “from these united considera- 
tions” that none of the company had ever seen Mount Hor; and 
the party engaged to avenge one another, in case of such a recep- 
tion of any of them. They were, however, too many and too 
strong. It is the single traveller, and after his witnesses are 
gone out of reach, who is so treated. 

The chance of it must sorely aggravate the penalties, and 
qualify the triumphs of adventurous travel, even now when the 
character of such adventure is so changed, and our reading of 
men is so much improved as to obviate, in a great degree, the folly 
of taking honourable men for impostors because they surprise us 
with new knowledge. We still commit the folly in the analogous 
eases of exploration into other regions of nature. The first 
witness of wonderful phenomena of any kind is always subject to 
insult from individuals, and usually from society; and, as in 
Bruce’s case, the most trustworthy suffer the most, because honour- 
able people are unsuspecting, and confide in the world before it 
‘occurs to them that the world does not always reciprocate the 
confidence. It is a grave chapter of the melancholy old story of 
mankind's treatment of its benefactors; and the most pathetic 
seat in which that tale can be meditated must be in the wilds, 
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hitherto impenetrable, where the solitary traveller, worn by toil, 
and surrounded by dangers, thinks of home, doubting whether he 
shall ever return there, and more painfully doubting whether, if 
he does, the men of his own race and tongue will not mock at his 
claim to have sat where he is sitting now, and to have seen what 
is at the moment spread before his eves. When Bruce leaned 
over the fountain of the Abyssinian Nile, he had no misgivings 
of the sort, for he was blind to his coming fate of being the 
warning of his tribe; and the party on the terrace at Petra were 
secure in their numbers; and the old traditional German who won 
his way to the sources of the Danube was too complacent to have 
any apprehensions. Standing at the fountain, and filling up the 
channel with his great boots, he exulted, crying out, ‘‘ How the 
nations will wonder that the Danube does not come!" But when 
Lewis and Clarke drank at the source of the Missouri one day, 
and at that of the Oregon on another, they may have asked one 
another whether they should be believed at home, where these 
rivers were conceived of as coming down from a region of impene- 
trable snows, and guarded below by myriads of buffalo and of 
savages, which would leave no white man untrampled or un- 
scalped. Humboldt and Bonpland might have discussed the 
same sort of chance on the highest Natural Bridge in the Cordil- 
lera, or in the reeking, teeming, chirruping forest where the infant 
Orinoco oozed into the light. Hue and Gabet might-have looked 
round them in the Land of Grass, and wondered how many of the 
strange things they had to tell would be credited in Europe. 
Above all, William Morton, Kane's friend and comrade, must have 
lamented being alone at the solemn moment when he stood at the 
margin of the Polar Sea. He was the man, and that. was surely 
the moment, most highly favoured of all, in the whole course of 
Polar exploration ; the moment when the unfrozen sea, so long 
believed in, so often sought, again and again so nearly reached, was 
surging at the fect of the solitary stranger, and dashing against 
the icecliffs on either hand, and again, rolling on the far horizon 
when seen from a height of five hundred feet ; and yet if the doubt 
crossed his mind whether his story would be questioned, and the 
evidence of his senses denied, the glorious moment must have had 
its own bitterness, and the mixed credulity and hard unbelief of 
ignorance might taint the freshness of even that strand where no 
human foot had ever left its print. It is almost a question which 
must be worst—to leave one’s tale untold, or to have it rejected— 
to die in the wilds, full of the knowledge so hardly gained, and to 
be so uselessly buried there, or to return rejoicing, bringing one’s 
sheaves, and to have them thrown away as chaff, and be told that one 
has never been out to the ficld at all. Who has not sympathized 
with Mungo Park’s agony in drowning, his keenest pang being 
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the thought that he would never be heard of more, and that the 
river would remain unknown as if he had never tracked it? And 
with Clapperton, burning to death with fever, but burning yet more 
to teil at home of the great lake and the fertile region in the heart 
of Africa? and with Douglass, the lale and fearless, the bringer 
of so many forest and garden treasures, the fine fellow who hoped 
to do so much for us yet, and who was gored and torn like a red 
rag, in a bull-trap in the Sandwich Islands; or worse, murdered 
and thrown in by an escaped convict ? And with Franklin and 
his comrades, turning southwards with, probably, the great polar 
secret in their possession, overtaken by want and death in the 
snow. And with Wyburd, and Stoddart, and Conolly—one 
murdered en route, and the other two beheaded in a sordid nook 
of a mud city in Central Asia, after many months of weary hope 
of relief and return, at the last moment kissing each other before 
their enemies, and each knowing that the other's heart was swell- 
ing at the thought of the dumb departure, and of so much that 
could be told being shoved underground, never to come forth 
again. We all feel how bitter were such deaths; but we can 
fancy that it might be almost worse to have one’s tidings rendered 
useless in the other w ay, not by the death of the narrator, but by 
the want of life in the receivers. The discoveries of the last half 
century, however, have diminished the risks which we dare not 
assume to be quite over. <A spirit so grave, so scientific, so un- 
selfish, so simple and business-like, has been infused into explo- 
ratory journeying within the lifetime of the prince of modern travel, 

Humboldt, that it is nearly beyond the malice of the superficial 
and the ignorant, who can no longer spoil what they cannot 
appreciate. 

As to the mere style of narration, we do not know that there 
is, or need be, any great i improvement on some good old travellers ; 
“Honest John Bell,” for one. Bell was no bookmaker; and 
for several years after his return to Scotland (where he died in 
1780), he amused his friends with his traveller's tales about 
Russia and the Gres it East, supporting his statements only by the 
jottings of a note-book which he had kept in his pocket wherever 
he went. He yielded to the request of Lord Granville, then Pre- 
sident of the Council, to commit his story to paper, and let Dr. 
Robertson revise it for publication. Dr. Robertson committed 
the task to a friend, who asked his opinion about style and method, 
receiving the answer, “Take ‘ Gulliver’ for your model, and you 
cannot go wrong.” Bell's travels are the Gulliver of fact ; and, 
so far, are as good as any recent books of the class ; but we have a 
new order of works in the scientific narrations which have been 
worthily supported from the earliest days of Humboldt to the 
latest of Darwin, Ly yell, Hooker, Lepsius, and the Polar navigators. 
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At the opening of our century, Bell was our favourite authority 
about Russia—(and a somewhat old-fashioned one, as he saw St. 
Petersburg rise up from the swamp)—some glimpses over the 
steppes having been afforded by Karamsin. Sir Robert Ker 
Porter told us something of Sweden, and also of Russia; and 
Linneeus was our sole authority for what was doing in Lapland. 
Sir Joseph Banks and his narrator, Von ‘Troil, had been to 
Iceland ; but they had so little to tell, that our associations with 
the island were still chiefly eider-down and ling, no translation 
existing of the work of Olafsen and Povelsen. Von ‘Troil’s ac- 
count seems, indeed, a bait to draw the scientific traveller in that 
direction. “The Icelanders,” he says, “ have nothing else but 
volcanoes and boiling fountains, some scarlet, and some as white 
as milk.” Siberia was a dread region, shrouded in frost-fogs, and 
supposed to be the cold half of hell, where the damned were sent 
“to starve in ice.” Its horrors were infinitely exaggerated when the 
conception was made up of the two elements of excessive cold, 
rendering the territory a desert, and of punishment for political 
offences—always the most fiercely avenged. Of China, nothing 
was known but its tea, and those items of etiquette which made 
as secure a ring-fence round the empire as a hedge of prickly 
pear does round a robber village in Syria. Japan was altogether 
closed, to the great indignation of Sydney Smith, who proposed 
a general alliance of the civilized world to compel the Japanese 
to throw open their islands. Sydney Smith’s position was that 
no one people had a right to claim to be sent to Coventry by all 
the rest, but ought to wait patiently for the pleasure of the 
world to send it to Coventry. At school, our fathers, and perhaps 
some of ourselves, were taught that Borneo was the largest island 
in the world. This, the only thing to be said about Borneo then, 
was not true; but our notions of Australia were very misty. It 
was only in 1798 that it was discovered that anygsea flowed be- 
tween Van Diemen’s land and New Holland. Botany Bay was a 
familiar name enough ; but the rest of the great Australian region 
was us obscure to us as the interior of Borneo is now. The inte- 
rior of Asia and the interior of Africa were cloudlands also. 
Geology was in its infancy ; and men no more dreamed of asserting 
beforehand that there must be steppes and high table-lands in 
Thibet, and a great, well-watered, fertile area in the heart of Africa, 
than their forefathers thought of calculating eclipses before the 
conditions of the heavenly bodies were discovered. In those days 
school children were taught that the Andes (themselves rather a 
new idea) were the highest mountains in the world, unless it were 
the Mountains of the Moon in the centre of Africa, which had not 
yet been measured, though nobody doubted their existence. By 
degrees, Europeans were creeping up into the Himalayas—one in 
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Nepaul, and another near the sources of the Five Rivers; by degrees, 
the altitude of that mighty range became disclosed; and then we 
had a burning curiosity to knowabout the prospects and the descent 
on the other side. By degrees it came out that there was not 
much descent by the passes on the northern side, but a good deal 
more of ascent, so that the central table-land is 10,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. As for Africa, the Mountains of the Moon 
dwindled as the Himalayas had grown; and the sandy deserts 
which in old maps are marked with an ostrich here and a lion 
there, turn out to be green valleys, thronged with life, prodigious 
forests, and lovely hills sloping down to brimming rivers, where 
millions of people may live and enjoy themselves, as well as on 
the Ganges or the Amazon. Of South America a good deal 
might have been known; but scarcely any attention was directed 
that way till the Braganzas went to Brazil, and Canning and 
Henry Clay interested England and the United States in the 
emancipation of the old Spanish colonies; and the progress of 
geology indicated South America as a good field of observation 
on account of its volcanoes and its beaches. As for North 
America, all westward of tie Alleghanies was treated as wilder- 
ness, and all westward of the Mississippi as desert. Baffin’s Bay 
was supposed to be the limit of human knowledge to the north ; 
and impracticable land and ice stretched over somewhere to the 
other side of the globe, unless indeed there were some foundation 
for the romance of a Polar sea, with its arches of emerald, and 
its rose-coloured rainbows, and crystal grottoes, and wonderful 
marine creatures, Central America was rarely heard of, except 
as it included the narrow isthmus which separated two oceans. 
The associations with the Pacific islands were those of Cook's 
Voyages. Prince Lee Boo stood representative for the popula- 
tion of the whole archipelago. 

Where shall we begin in reviewing our gains within our own 
century? Shall it be in the tropics or at the poles? We will 
take the more concentrated view first. 

Captain Cook did not know what a commotion he was creating 
when he told of the desire of the Chinese for the fur of the sea- 
otter. American ears were quick in those days, as they are now, 
to intimations of commercial openings; and when our century 
opened, Yankees and Russians were coasting the western shores 
of the New World, buying up sea-otter skins, and selling them to 
the Chinese. The Columbia was sure to become known; and it 
was seen by Captain Gray, an American, in 1792, and followed 
upwards for one hundred miles by Lieutenant Broughton, just 
afterwards, and subsequently downwards throughout its course 
by Lewis and Clarke in 1804. Before they had set out, however, 
a new region was thrown open to our curiosity by our own 
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Mackenzie, who groped his way from Canada to the mysterious 
Frozen Ocean, east of Behring’s Straits, and also to the Pacific. 
The curtain drew up on the Esquimaux, and on the traffic between 
our North-West Company and the natives. We are shown the fleet 
of birch canoes, the portages, the bargaining, and drinking, and 
speech-making, and the dispersion of the parties to their hunting 
and fishing; and we find pregnant hints of the mischief caused 
by our previous ignorance. While the Americans and Russians 
were carrying great cargoes of furs to China, wintering in the 
Pacific Islands, to save loss of time, the Canada and Hudson’s 
Bay cargoes had to cross the Atlantic to London, and there await 
the pleasure, and pay the dues, of the East India Company before 
they could start for China by way of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Mackenzie's work was noticed in the first number of the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,” October, 1802; and it may be regarded as open- 
ing up the whole great picture of the life of the North-American 
Indians, from the wild demons whom we demoniacally employed in 
our American wars, to the Esquimaux, to whom we have now sent 
for the last tidings of our latest polar martyrs. Our readers need 
not be told what a spectacle has since been disclosed to us, as 
one band of adventurers after another las pushed further and fur- 
thet north, till one member cf Kane’s party stood alone on a shore 
far beyond the Frozen Sea of Mackenzie, on the beach of the un- 
frozen Polar Sea. We know of a vast northern archipelago 
which our fathers never dreamed of; we have witnessed the junc- 
tion of various discoveries in the completion of the line of the 
continental coast. ‘The North-west passage—the dream of cen- 
turies—has been accomplished before our eyes. Our science is 
the richer in various ways; our human and national self-respect is 
raised even more by the noble spirit shown in the whole process 
of research than by the glory of being able to extend our maps to 
the pole. It was an American who attained the highest latitude ; 
and they were British who opened the North-west passage: and 
this is all well, as the two nations have been brotherly in this 
pursuit. We have gained much in the imagery of the mind, and 
in the enlargement which new wealth of that kind makes in our 
elastic faculties. We have pleasures which our fathers never en- 
joyed in our familiarity with those seas, now surging noisy with 
clattering and crashing ice, and now level as a floor, and still as 
sleep, except for the dream-like moanings of the imprisoned winds, 
startling the traveller in the starlight like the lament of under- 
ground ghosts. Every child who has devoured the polar voyages 
of our time, or seen the panoramas of their scenery, has within 
him a picture-gallery of snow-fields and ice-fields, of bergs built 
up of gems, and skies woven out of rainbows, and of the aurora 
borealis and the rolling planets, looking like new heavens over- 
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hanging a new earth. Captain Parry gave us some Spitzbergen 
scenery, too; and we have found that Russian merchants now live 
for fifteen or twenty years together in that desolate place, which, 
to the readers of “ Sandford and Merton,” has always appeared only 
a living grave for four shipwrecked sailors. Fine marble, good 
coal, plenty of fish and whale oil, brighten up the old-fashioned 
idea of Spitzbergen. Iceland is, in comparison, too mild and 
moderate a place to be worth much notice; but Mackenzie, 
Hooker, and Holland, and subsequent visitors, have told us all 
about the scarlet and milky fountains, and much about the past 
literature and possible trade of the island. We hear now of 
factories and shipping, and of exports of wool, and of sulphur, 
besides the fishy products and eider-down of the latitude ; and 
we have learned to regard with respect an ancient Christian com- 
munity which has reared a series of scholars, from the erudite 
monk, who wrote history in the twelfth century, to existing cor- 
respondents of learned societies. Our notion of Iceland is decidedly 
altered. 

It is of some consequence to the politics of Europe that Lap- 
land is now open to travel. When we were young there were 
stereotyped representations of reindeer, and of the little people of 
Lapland, to whom they belonged. Within a few years the 
Scandinavian peninsula, and especially the northern parts, have 
been abundantly resorted to by geologists and mineralogists, by 
sportsmen, by merchants, and by seekers of the picturesque ; and, 
in consequence, the curtain is lifted up there, too, and Russian 
intrigue is revealed in the north-east of us as in the furthest west. 
It was during the war that we first became aware how the Czar 
Nicholas, dissatisfied with his maritime outlet by the Baltic, was 
providing himself with another, fully commanding our islands. 
How, in 1852, he deprived the Laplanders and their deer of their 
grazing-ground on tlie frontier, and how he was stealing round 
the point, and preparing to annex the Varanger fiord and the 
Norwegian fort of Vardohus, under the name of a fishing-station ; 
and how the Russian maps were altered so as to place Vardohus 
at the mouth of the Varanger fiord, instead of nine Norwegian 
miles away; and how this encroachment was taken up in the 
Norwegian parliament, and how far it is supposed to have been 
the cause, or at least the stimulus of our treaty of alliance, 
offensive and defensive, with Sweden and Norway, in 1855, our 
readers are all probably aware: but it may not have struck them 
that this timely check on Russian encreachment at one important 
extremity of the empire is owing to modern travel, which has 
opened the whole scenery, with all its stirring interests, to the 
gaze of all the world. We have not only the facts of the Russian 
policy placed within our ken, but the manner in which they were 
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received by the people most concerned. When the “ Oxonian in 
Norway” was at Wadsée, in 1853, a grave little Fin gave him the 
political intelligence in this form :— 


“The Czar sent to the King of Sweden to give notice that he meant 
to annex Sweden and Norway to Russia, and that there-was no use in 
opposing the scheme. King Oscar, in a great fright, applied to Queen 
Victoria ; and she sent to warn the Czar against attempting anything of 
the sort. The Czar wanted to fight the British immediately ; but Queen 
Victoria said it would suit her better the next year. Nicholas, in a 
rage, sent her a sack of barley, saying that there were more grains 
than she could count, but not more than he would send soldiers against 
her ; and if they were not enough, he had ready as many more. Queen 
Victoria sent Nicholas a peppercorn, and bade him put it in his mouth; 
and this was her message with it: ‘My army is small, and so is this 
peppercorn; but this corn bites sharp; so my army will be sharp— 
much sharper than you will like.’ So the Czar put off fighting for 
another year.” 


Thus is history born under Lap tents, much in the same way 
that all our old histories were generated, no doubt. And thus 
does the lightest and most amusing travel of holiday-men serve 
good political purposes when a power like Russia is travelling in 
another fashion, all over the globe, to find some river-mouth, some 
bay of an inland sea, some fountain in the desert, some spur of 
a mountain, or some warm fissure in a bleak table-land, where 
she can make an unobserved settlement, and create a centre 
of future operations. Her greatest obstacle in this department of 
her policy is the pleasure-seeking tourist. ‘The sportsman, with 
his rod and gun, is the best of explorers; unless it be the 
American author, who has adopted travel, and the description of 
it, as a profession. These men make a point of going where few 
or none have gone before; and tliey are therefore our earliest in- 
formants of Russian settlements, and detectors of the tricks 
in Russian map-making. ‘They, in the political service they 
render to all Europe in this way (to say nothing of Asia and 
America), exemplify some of the gains for which we are indebted 
to travel in the nineteenth century. The best travellers of this 
class that our age supplies are the Americans. Stephens was 
a capital specimen, uniting courage, diligence, and perseverance 
as an explorer, to the quick and humorous observation, the un- 
flagging spirits, and admirable narrative style which are the 
appropriate accomplishments of his class. Herman Melville is of 
a lower order, but infinitely amusing; and he tells us exactly 
what we should hear from nobody else. ‘Che cursory traveller, 
par excellence, at present, is Bayard Taylor, who seems to intend 
to give us the whole world within a few years, in his rapid style 
of description. He would come in appropriately at many points 
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of our new annexations of known territory; and in this place we 
may say that his latest work on “ Northern Europe” gives the 
scenery of a Lapland winter to perfection. Those who, like our- 
selves, have an insane fondness for voyages and travels, and have 
therefore devoured almost every modern book in that department 
of authorship, can nowhere point to descriptions of arctic days 
and nights which convey anything like the impression ineffaceably 
stamped on the reader's imagination by Bayard Taylor's narrative 
of his audacious trespasses on the domains of the Frostgods, in 
the sacred season of wintry silence. He did not deserve to come 
back again ; but he is probably by this time somewhere under the 
Line; and, if he does not ride his hobby too hard, he may obtain 
much pleasure and profit for himself, and do the world substantial 
service by disclosing many an untrodden region yet. 

The next step seems to be into Siberia. Our imagery there 
was very meagre till lately. Cochrane's pilgrimage did not 
give us much beyond a mere pedestrian track. Baron Wrangel, 
living on the polar ice for fifty-eight days, searching for a con- 
tinent which never appeared, enlisted our sympathy nearly forty 
years ago; and we next heard of him as tossing about in an 
open sea on a fragment of ice, near Behring’s Straits, without 
food or shelter, and at the mercy of currents which floated him 
to and fro, in dreary suspense, till one flung him ashore, nearly 
dead from cold and hunger. He told us of the extraordinary 
spectacle which has carried geologists to the North of Siberia, in 
the full mosquito season, to see the remains of elephants, and 
other mighty strangers from another clime, not their skeletons, 
but their full fleshy forms, embedded in ice below the depths 
which the sun can soften during the short arctic summer. He 
told us of moss growing a few inches above the eternal ice; of 
stunted shrubs; of reindeer on land, and morse and seal off the 
shore; of fishy lakes and swamps breeding fevers and mosquitoes. 
From Pallas we heard of the rhinoceros ice-buried so far from 
home; and of interior forests and lakes, and the cliffs which over- 
hang the awful Lake Baikal in one place; while, at another, the 
fur-bearing animals come over the plain to its margin,—the lynxes, 
ounces, sables, martens, which appear trooping among the wild- 
goats, bears, wolves, and elks. These, and forests where the winds 
pass among the pines as over a thousand fairy harps, and whére 
nothing else is heard but the snap of an old tree under its snow- 
burden, and dreary mines where men work in chains, were nearly 
all our ideas of Siberia, unless we believed in the scenery of Madame 
Cottin’s “ Elizabeth.” Now we have become familiar with the resi- 
dences of the exiles, and the road-side views from end to end; 
and the horrors diminish with the mystery. We know, from the 
narrative of lady exiles (‘‘ Revelations of Siberia’), what life at 
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Berezov is like, though tlhe writers may not inform us why they 
were sent there. ‘he towns of the interior, where the exiles 
generally live free and unmolested, and enjoying such solace as 
they can create for themselves, or accept from others, are much 
like towns everywhere else, with more dissipation, champagne, 
gaming, idleness, and ennui than most, but with none of the 
physical torture and imprisonment that afflicted our imaginations 
before the country was opened to observation. We know the 
colonies of exiles now, and the real case of those who work in the 
mines; and as for the road scenery, it is almost hackneyed,— 
the woods, the steppe, the salt lakes and fresh rivers, the hosts of 
the post-house, and the robbers of the road. ‘Till a few months 
ago, however, we could scarcely form any distinct conception of 
Central Siberia, with its peculiar phenomena. Faint traces 
remain of the passage of a Christian missionary or two by that 
route to China, under the hardships of the old caravan travelling ; 
but Mr. Atkinson, who has disclosed this region to us, is pro- 
bably right in believing that he has explored mountains and 
plains never before visited by an European. We know e vast 
deal now about Central Siberia, though nothing was further from 
the traveller's intention when he was hunting, shooting, painting, 
riding like a centaur, wrestling with dangers like a modern Her- 
cules, and treating the natives as an English gentleman should. 
It is easy to criticize the book.* It is a heap of fragments, 
thrown together with far too little pains to distinguish various 
expeditions, and to give the dates of any. ‘The style is in- 
describably bad for its desultoriness, and sometimes even for 
grammar. But we have really no right to criticize in this case. 
It is looking a gift horse in the mouth. Mr. Atkinson declares 
himself to be no writer, and to have made no preparations for 
publishing. Somebody had convinced him that he had something 
to tell which we want very much to know, and he gave us the 
best he had. A very little care on the part of some friend might 
have sorted the paragraphs, or the clauses of the same paragraph, 
so as to give something like connexion to the narrative ; and a 
good supply of dates is urgently needed,—not only the years, 
but the months or seasons, without which the significance of 
many phenomena—as of storms, droughts, crops, and dearth—- 
is lost. But, after all, there is not a reader of the book, we 
will venture to say, who does not entertain a cordial admiration 
of the writer, from first to last. His seven years of open-air 
life—most of his time, when not occupied with painting, being 
spent on horseback—are heartily refreshing to us homestayers, 





* “Oriental and Western Siberia,” &c. &c. By Thomas Witlam Atkinson. 
1857. 
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who are far too industrious and anxious to deserve or hope for 
his health of body and mind. His descriptions of all kinds of 
objects are at first sight unpromising, from their roughness, mea- 
greness, and singular artlessness ; but they turn out admirable in 
the long run. ‘ihey are like copies from his rough sketches— 
mere jottings of blue here, red there, three greens somewhere else ; 
a peak, a curve, a blot of shadow, five ranges of summits, and so 
on; but the result is a remarkably clear image deposited at last. 
In the seven years he travelled 39,500 English miles, plunging 
into Mongolia at one time, and scaling the precipices of the Altai 
Mountains at another; standing a siege of wolves for a whole 
night occasionally, and escaping from pillage and slavery many 
another time by sagacity, coolness, bold defiance of traitors, and 
genial trust in the faithful among his hosts and guides. The 
volume is rich in illustrations, many of which are beautiful. 
They inspire a keen curiosity about the author's sketches, of 
which he brought home 560. Where are they? When are we 
to have the benefit of them? Many of them are for the Czar, it 
is clear, but surely the rest of the world may have copies. 

Mr. Atkinson discloses prospects of great wealth for Russia, 
and therefore for the nations which trade with Russia, in the 
neglected regions which he explored. We saw enough at the 
Great Exhibition to be aware that prodigious mineral treasures 
exist in the Czar’s dominions: and now we know that it is only 
the extreme mismanagement and gross corruption attendant on 
Russian administration everywhere which intercepts an iacaleu- 
lable amount of wealth at the threshold of the mines and quarries, 
and wastes no less upon the road, and filches the greater part 
of the remainder before it is brought to the emperor. The mate- 
rials of a vast commerce are stored up in the region where our 
artist-hero dared the storm-kings and the chiefs of banditti in 
their fastnesses. Here are specimens of life among the Kirghis, 
and of steppe scenery :— 

“ About half-past three o’clock we stopped on the bank of a large 
river, now dry, with the exception of a few deep holes. In April and 
May, when the snow is melting on the mountains, it is a majestic 
stream, more than a verst broad, washing out holes in the steppe, in 
some places twenty and thirty feet deep, and sweeping everything 
away in its course. Here we ate our dinner, during which I pointed 
out to our guide asmall column of white smoke, evidently a very great 
distance off, which I supposed to be at a Kirghis aou/ ; but he assured 
me that there were no encampments in that direction, and that the 
smoke proceeded from the reeds burning on the shores of Nor-Zaisan. 
Our dinner was soon finished, and we travelled straight towards the 
smoke—sometimes over rich pastures, at others over gravel and stones, 
on which there was little vegetation. © After riding two hours, we were 
near enough to see that the steppe was on fire, and not the reeds. Our 
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route had been along the foot of some low grassy hills for many versts, 
where our guide expected to find an encampment. We discovered the 
place, but the Kirghis had left some days before. One of the Cossacks 
dashed off up the hill, riding along the summit a short distance, and 
then returned, saying that he had seen a single yourt, and that we 
should not find another for thirty or forty versts. Our horses were 
turned up the hill, and we soon gained the summit, near a fine old 
tomb: the crests of these hills are studded with them, and some 
are of great antiquity. From this elevated position I observed 
that the fire was spreading fast over the steppe. Just at dark we 
reached the yourt, and found it a poor miserable place, in which were a 
dirty Kirghis woman and four young children, three of whom were very 
ill. She added fuel to her fire,and made our kettle boil ; in return I made 
tea for herself and the children; the latter were lying on a voilock, co- 
vered up with skins. When the woman gave them the tea, I saw that 
they had not a rag of clothing to cover their little bodies. No one ean 
conceive the wretchedness of some of these people, and more especially 
the females. The only part of this woman’s garments which indicated 
her sex, was a piece of dirty cotton thrown over her head, forming a 
cap. Shehad on a pair of old leathern ¢chimbar (wide trousers), boots 
with very high heels, and an old sheepskin coat, with many rents in it, 
proving beyond all question that she had not a rag of underclothing. 
This poor creature and a man had been left with the sick children— 
the aoul having been moved to fresh pastures, many versts distant. 

“While sitting drinking my tea, I could see on the steppe the 
reflection of the fire, which was advancing very fast; and as we were 
not more than half-an-hour’s walk from the old tomb on the hill, I 
determined to go there, whence the whole extent of the conflagration 
could be seen. Three of my people accompanied me, and when we 
reached our destination, what a scene was presented to us! The fire 
was still about ten versts to the cast, but it was travelling directly 
west and along our track, extending in breadth across the Steppe, pro- 
bably twenty-five or thirty versts. The flames ran along the ground, 
licking up the long grass with their forked tongues with great rapidity, 
making tremendous glare. We remained more than an hour looking 
upon this sublime and awful scene, and then returned to our lodging. 
I sat up in the yourt a long time, watching the woman feed the fire 
with dwarf bushes and camel’s dung—she might have been taken for a 
witch blowing up a fire for some unholy rite. Strange and dirty as 
this place was, I wrapped myself up in my cloak, and slept soundly. 

# * * # * # 


“ Almost immediately we arrived at the aoul a sheep was killed ; two 
Kirghis sct about dressing it, and in an incredibly skort time it was 
cut to pieces, put into a large iron cauldron covered with a wooden lid, 
and placed over a fire made in the ground : a boy was constantly em- 
ployed putting small quantities of wood under the iron vessel to 
keep up a blaze. The men who had dressed the sheep took their stand 
beside the seething pot, each having a wooden ladle, and occasionally 
lifting up the lid to skim the boiling mess. The Cossacks dined with 
the Kirghis; I did not, having seen the entrails put into the pan after 
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undergoing but a very slight purification. This induced me to order 
tea, which I knew would be clean. I did not even enter the yourt 
during dinner.” — (pp. 254—257). 


Traces of advanced civilization indicate that there is nothing in 
the natural features of Central Asia to prevent its being the abode 
of industry, the arts, knowledge, and enjoyment; and if the pro- 
ducts seen and described by Mr. Atkinson were made the founda- 
tion of an honest and open trade, a great ultimate destiny might 
prove to be in store for Asiatic peoples. Even if the prophecy of 
greatness moving westwards be still reverenced, the turn of Cen- 
tral Asia must come again. Seeing what we do of the kindling 
up of the great American continent, the settlement of the Pacific, 
the development of Australia, the arrival of the day for the pene- 
tration of China, and the growing consequence of the Eastern 
Archipelago, we cannot say what may be the limit of the de- 
velopment of Oriental countries, certainly richer than we yet 
know. 

Sydney Smith died just too soon to learn that Japan might be 
opened without the compulsion of a league of the human race. 
The Americans are rivals of the Russians in penetrating to out- 
of-the-way corners, and obtaining entrance in spite of prohibi- 
tions. While all the world hears or sees reports of our public 
meetings about the Niger, or may read volumes about our doings 
on the Indus, or in Caubul, the Americans penetrate further in 
the same direction without a word spoken. They are found 
fingering cotton in the interior of Africa, just when our explorers 
have set down in their diary that no white man had ever before 
been there; and while we are gazing over into Affghanistan from 
Scinde, they stealthily move up before our faces through Beloo- 
chistan into Tartary, bringing back tortoiseshell, and goats’ hair, 
and wool, which they have obtained in exchange for their 
“domestics.” The only question about Japan was, whether the 
Americans or the Russians should throw it open. ‘The Americans 
were first, and the Russians followed immediately. In 1852, 
Commodore Perry was sent out from Washington in command of 
an expedition to Japan, where he was to obtain, by negotiation or 
by force, a commercial treaty. In 1854, the President announced 
to Congress the success of the enterprise—only the exchange of 
ratifications of the treaty remaining to be effected. The Japanese 
did not quite understand the matter in the same way; but 
whether they meant to open their ports altogether, or only to 
afford shelter, temporary and restricted, in cases of nautical mis- 
hap, Japan has been entered, and sketched, and described. We 
now know what the mysterious metropolis Jeddo looks like, with 
its water streets, and rows of trees, and large one-story palaces ; 
and we learn better and better what to expect, in the way of com- 
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merce, from the diligent agriculture of Japan, its mineral wealth, 
its fibrous substances, and its primitive arts. We even have an 
ambassador there at this time—unless Lord Elgin has finished 
his business, and left. China and Japan, which stood for 
mighty mysteries in Watts’s hymn, will soon be simply foreign 
countries to the rising generation. Mr. Fortune has opened 
China to us in one view, and Mr. Meadows in another; and 
we may hope that all the rest will follow as a result of Lord 
Elgin’s negotiations. Even the idea of tea being exclusively a 
Chinese article will soon have disappeared; for, thanks to the 
travel of our own century, we have not only obtained and 
improved vast tea-grounds by the acquisition of Assam, but have 
covered some of the slopes of the Himalaya with plantations of 
our own. We have followed the Americans in discovering that 
the Chinese have other commodities than tea to sell; and the 
supply of silk is so vast that no demand on our part is likely to 
affect the home-markets of China in the slightest degree. We 
may have cotton also, and grain of various kinds, in any quan- 
tity. Without going through the long list of Chinese products, 
we may say that the old notion of the Chinese as having nothing 
to sell us but tea will be dismissed as mere ignorance as soon as 
we have “tapped the interior,” in the way no doubt intended by 
the European plenipotentiaries recently on the spot. We have 
already a greater gain from the lifting up of the curtain on China 
than any commercial advantages, in the conception opened to us 
of a state so ancient and so primitive, with its religions, antique 
before Christianity was heard of, and its faith, notions, and man- 
ners unchanged and isolated, as if for our instruction as to how 
men may live, and think, and feel, without our formative ideas 
and influences. These preserved peoples and states, sleepers of 
the fairy-tale to us, who think ourselves the fortunate princes or 
knights who penetrate the shrouding forest to enter the enchanted 
palace, and rouse the old immortals, whereas those immortals 
have been busy at home all the while, and are a fine lesson to 
us, if we have but the grace to use it, against the folly of sup- 
posing that all wisdom and welfare come out of our favourite 
ideas and manners. We have had some strong hints to this effect 
from other quarters within our own century, among the monu- 
ments of extinct peoples; but, as the Chinese themselves remain, 
as well as the traces of their polity, they serve better as a stand- 
ing rebuke of our narrowness and conceit. In saying this, we 
regard the Chinese, not as represented by Commissioner Yeh, 
photographed by the Zimes correspondent, but as the people 
of the country appear to men who know them better—to Mr. 
Meadows, Mr. Fortune, and American merchants, whose long 
residence and open minds have qualified them to judge with some 
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fairness of men so unlike themselves. The wisest of our fore- 
fathers would certainly have considered that generation a fortu- 
nate one which should witness the throwing open of China and 
Japan ; and for other reasons than the new realms of trade to be 
thus acquired. We are that generation; and it is for us to show 
to the next what the privilege really is. 

Before we look at Egypt, which analogy would prompt us to do 
here, we must note the development of modern colonization as 
one great result of recent exploration of those eastern seas. In 
our century, the art of colonization seemed to be lost; and the 
wretched failures of our settlements on various coasts and islands 
seriously discredited emigration as a means of relief from pressure 
at home. Circumstances worked together for good in our age 
when emigration was needed, when there was a wide choice of 
localities, and when the progress of civilization forbade the intro- 
duction of negro slavery on a new soil. The Wakefield theory 
was perhaps the offspring of modern exploratory travel as much 
as of political economy. At all events, there are Australia, Tas- 
mania, and New Zealand, settlements composed not exactly 
according to the theory or proposed model, but still, of a tolerably 
complete society, at the best points of highly-promising territories. 
Instead of a languishing group of fever-stricken men, hungry and 
helpless, on some river or bay, where they wait for rescue or 
death, or at best to leave their families an inheritance of struggle 
only less painful than their own, our colonists are now little 
nations of self-governing men, exhibiting all ranks and orders 
essential to a body politic, from the ruler and legislature, through 
the learned professions, capitalists, and artisans, down to the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. These organized peoples 
are living on territory which was but lately the domain of the 
savage and the wild beast. The kangaroo and the emu have 
almost disappeared where millions of sheep supply the finest wool 
in the world; and “‘ the diggings” have opened under the feet of 
the staring aborigines. By a steamer on the Murray, the interior 
has been tapped, and Yorkshire is likely to be the better for it; 
but the greater part of the country stands over for investigation. 
Whatever may remain for disclosure, we have already obtained so 
much in a vast territory, fit for British occupation, conveniently 
placed for trade, and at present supplying the world’s growing 
need of an increased circulating medium, that it would not be too 
much to say that the omission of the discovery of Australia would 
have retarded our progress in the proportion of centuries, and 
have essentially altered the aspect of society all over Europe. 
When we look forwards, anticipating the career of our young 
self-governing colonies, we may gain some conception of what 
the difference would have been if Australia had not been dis- 
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covered at all, or had been still supposed a cluster of islands, 
touched upon at Botany Bay, and the Gulf of Carpentaria. 

This is the indication on which we ought to proceed in regard 
to Borneo. We have said in a former volume* what we think of 
the Sarawak settlement, and its beneficent ruler. Everything 
that has happened in the interval of four years has conduced to 
prove the value of the place, people, and opportunity, and to exalt 
the mission and character of Sir James Brooke. One of the most 
pressing duties of Government now is to extend such protection 
to Sarawak as will secure the freedom and welfare of its native 
inhabitants in a career which has opened so well, and give our 
country the advantage of the secure harbours and productive 
rivers of Borneo, its coal and other products, its admirable posi- 
tion as the portal of China, as a centre for electric communica- 
tion, and as the basis of our future welfare and interest in the 
Eastern Archipelago. The Rajah of Sarawak is our hero of 
adventure in this advanced century, when it was feared the type 
was broken. It is not lost, nor impaired, but simply modified. 
Our roving hero is no more a knight riding after a shadow of 
fame than he is a freebooter. He is a chief, a champion, a dis- 
coverer, a lawgiver, but for no self-seeking purposes. He offers 
to his country something better than an Eldorado or a “ planta- 
tion” to be peopled with slaves and convicts. He offers the 
friendship and reciprocal advantage of a productive and well- 
peopled territory, which can abundantly overpay the little pro- 
tection it requires. It would be a sorry ending of our tale of 
gains from the adventure of our age that our Borneo settlements 
should be handed over to the Dutch, or the French, or the 
Americans, for no reason whatever, and with no better excuse 
than sheer apathy. Yet this is what must happen, unless. the 
people compel Parliament, and Parliament compels the Ministry, 
to attend to the securing of Sarawak before it is too late. 

At the time when scientific men at home were speculating on 
the existence of gold in Australia, and a wayfarer here and there 
was unconsciously stumbling on a block of it; and at the time 
when James Brooke was contemplating the enterprise which was 
opening before him, the charts of all nations represented Borneo 
and New Holland as the largest areas of land south of the great 
continents. But navigators from three nations were about to 
show cause for a memorable change in the world’s maps. Com- 
mander Wilkes, of the United States’ Exploring Expedition, 
sighted the land of the Antarctic Continent on the 16th of 
January, 1840. From time to time, for seventeen years, various 
points had been touched upon by navigators of divers nations, 
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close to the Antarctic circle, and taken for islands, which some of 
them were ; but now, the American expedition traced a long line 
of mountains for several days—vigilant eyes being bent on the 
coast without intermission during the perpetual daylight. Com- 
mander Wilkes tells us :— 


“ We had a beautiful and unusual sight presented to us this night; 
the sun and moon both appeared above the horizon at the same time, 
and each throwing its light abroad. The latter was nearly full. The 
former illuminated the icebergs and distant continent with his deep 
golden rays; while the latter, in the opposite horizon, tinged with 
silvery light the clouds in its immediate neighbourhood. There now 
being no doubt in any mind of the discovery of land, it gave an 
exciting interest to the cruise, that appeared to set aside all thought 
of fatigue, and to make every one willing to encounter any difficulty to 
effect a landing.”’* 


When snow-squalls drifted off, and left a clear view of a tower- 
ing summit, or a dark amphitheatre of rock, a joyous shout rang 
through the ships; but the grandest cheer was when soundings 
were found ;—“‘ a natural burst of joy on obtaining unquestionable 
proof that what they saw was indeed the land.” They saw 75 
miles of it at one time, rising behind its icy barrier to the height 
of 3000 feet; and as much as 1500 miles of it has been traced. 
On the return northwards, the Americans saw, on the 30th of 
January, only fourteen days after their discovery, the French dis- 
covery ships, under D’Urville, at first supposing them to be Ross's 
expedition. The French refused to speak, and sailed away, to 
make the same discovery just entered in the American log-books, 
and leave their names on the Point Adélie. Commander Ross, 
then destined for south polar exploration, was supplied by the 
Americans with their charts, and an account of the proceedings 
of their squadron; and next year he carried the survey much 
further, penetrating to lat. 79° S., and astonishing the world with 
the image of the burning Mount Erebus, flaming away among the 
eternal ice, at a height of 12,400 feet. He ascertained also the 
southern magnetic pole ; and the three nations having thus gone 
forth so nearly together, all found what they were looking for ; 
the English navigator, the last in point of time, being first in 
note, on account of the extent to which he has laid open the 
scenery of those mysterious seas. Few pictures can be more 
striking to the imagination of successive generations than that of 
the prodigious pair of mountains—the Erebus and Terror, the 
latter being nearly 11,000 feet high, and the other, a loftier peak, 
throwing up its flames and smoke-clouds far above the snow-fields, 
and where no eye had ever before seen it, though it might be 
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largely influencing the economy of the globe in some of its 
habitable parts. 

Returning from those goblin solitudes to more central regions, 
where in old days the human race most did congregate, we find 
wonderful and acceptable lights cast upon many of them within 
the memory of living men. Travelling westwards from the 
Asiatic seas, by any practicable route, we find much laid open 
that was hidden from even the last generation. We hear from 
eye-witnesses of the Oxus with its yellow sands and shoals, and 
the slopes which were so well watered and fertile in ancient days. 
During our Caubul campaign, many of our countrymen and 
countrywomen were in expectation of being sent there, with little 
hope of returning to tell us what that old classical region is like; 
and the “ Caravan Journeys and Wanderings” of M. Ferrier give 
us too much reason to apprehend that considerable numbers of 
our lost force are now in slavery to the Turcomans. These 
wandering tribes hold Russian and Persian prisoners by tens of 
thousands; and the universal testimony along the road about 
men with green eyes and red beards—the British invaders of 
Caubul—agrees only too well with the information given by 
a disguised Englishman to M. Ferrier's moonshee, “that many 
of his countrymen, who had formed part of the army of occupa- 
tion in Caubul, had been sold into slavery in Turkistan, where, 
less fortunate than himself, they still dragged on a mournful ex- 
istence.” If any of these captives should return, what will they 
not have to tell? And, if the American trader can make his way 
up to the central Asian markets for purposes of traffic, is there no 
route for us, who have so much deeper an interest deposited in 
those barbaric retreats? 

Who would have dreamed, half a century ago, of becoming 
familiar with the plains of Mesopotamia by means of panoramas, 
or of studying the sculptures of old Nineveh in the British 
Museum? Who is not astonished now at the idea of running 
telegraphic messages along the course of the Euphrates, and of 
setting up a high road through those Scriptural old regions, 
where we think of Nebuchadnezzar grazing on the plain, and 
Babylon as far too terrible to be approached. Yet Mr. Layard 
and some continental explorers are at home in “ the land between 
the rivers ;” and on those rivers the natives are familiar with the 
“ease her ;” “ stop her ;” which are adopted into every language 
as soon as our steamers appear. Asia Minor was nearly as ob- 
scure to us as Mesopotamia till Admiral Beaufort published his 
** Caramania,” and Sir Charles Fellows, with his zeal and dili- 
gence, and his useful oiled paper and lampblack, hunted out the 
antiquities, and brought home the inscriptions and the monuments 
which have opened up many things in the past. Egypt, however, 
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is the great field of discovery in this way. Our fathers knew the 
Nile as their children learned it in school-books; and it was 
no great disgrace to confound the hundred-gated Thebes with the 
other. What a difference now! The disclosure dates from the 
expedition of Bonaparte’s party of savans; and it has gone on 
‘since, till, as some scholars undertake to say, there is nothing to 
be learned by going there ;—a decision which we would not ven- 
‘ture upon in regard to any place on the earth's surface. Great 
was the amazement to circulating-library readers when it became 
popularly known that before Abraham ever saw the Pyramids the 
people of Egypt wore clear muslins and printed calicoes, and had 
self-moving river-ships, and remarkably elegant couches, and 
chairs, and foot-stools, and musical instruments, and roast goose 
and plum-cakes very like our own. Of all the avenues opened 
backwards into the past, none is of so much significance or of so 
various au importance as that through Egypt. In the opinion of 
some scholars of our time, more is involved in our Egyptian dis- 
coveries than is yet conceived of by any but the few who see the 
connexion between them and certain Asian mysteries. However 
this may be, the enlargement of our knowledge, and the value to 
history of the great series of Egyptian researches, are a gain 
which will distinguish our age more than any extension of com- 
merce in any quarter, and to any amount. But we have our 
material gains, too, from the throwing open of the Nile valley; to 
it we owe our new route to India, with all its blessings ; and every 
Englishman now knows how to appreciate them. The dreadful 
gulf, entered by the “ Gate of Lamentation’—(Bab-el-mandeb)— 
the Red Sea, on which over-bold travellers used to toss about for 
three months together, is now like a tamed horse to the rider. We 
have a watch-tower above it at Aden ; we plough it by our steamers 
from end to end; we are going to make it the channel of our 
electric current of news; and some people want to join it with the 
Mediterranean. We have our doubts whether this will be done ; 
but how its character has changed in one generation! Our 
fathers would go a good way to see a man who had floated on the 
Red Sea; and now every cadet and every bride who goes out to 
India has picked up lustrous shells from the drift on its shores, 
-and can tell the parish-school children at home all about the two 
places which contest the honour of letting the Hebrews pass, and 
‘swallowing up Pharaoh's host. 

Not satisfied with the Lower Nile valley, travellers have passed 
the Cataract, and explored Nubia; and Melly and Bayard Taylor 
have described to us the junction of the Blue and the White Nile 
at Khartoom, while the latter penetrated so far as to make Khar- 
toom appear almost like a home on his return. Mr. Bayard 
“Taylor's “ Life and Landscapes from Egypt,” is perhaps the most 
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wonderful piece of continuous description, the most marvellous 
reproduction of the sensations of travel, that can be conceived. 
To any reader who knows the Nile, it is quite the next thing to 
being on it again. 

Thus has Africa been pierced in one direction. Meantime, a 
gifted adventurer was coming out of the Arabian desert to pene- 
trate nearly to the point at which Mr. Bayard Taylor turned back. 
Lieutenant Burton has seen Harar, at the risk of his life. He 
tells us why. 

“ Harar,” he says, “had never been visited. The ancient metropolis 
of a once mighty race, the only permanent settlement in Eastern Africa, 
the reported seat of Moslem learning, a walled city of stone-houses, pos- 
sessing its independent chief, its peculiar population, its unknown lan- 
guage, and itz own coinage, the emporium of the coffee-trade, the head- 
quarters of slavery, the birth-place of the Kat plant, and the great 
manufactory of cotton cloths, amply, it appeared, deserved the trouble 
of exploration.” * 


Our manufacturing classes may be thankful to him by-and-by 
for discovering the state of their arts, as regards textile fabrics in 
barbaric Abyssinia, and for opening up a prospect of cotton supply. 

“The tobes and sashes of Harar are considered equal to the cele- 
brated cloths of Shoa: handwoven, they as far surpass in beauty and 
durability the vapid produce of European manufactories, as the perfect 
hand of man excels the finest machinery. On the windward coast, one 
of these garments is considered a handsome present for a chief. The 
Harari tobe consists of a double length of eleven cubits by two in 
breadth, with a border of bright scarlet, and the average value of a 
good article, even in the city, is eight dollars. They are made of the 
long-stapled cotton which grows plentifully upon these hills, and are 
soft as silk, whilst their warmth admirably adapts them for winter wear. 
The thread is spun by women with two wooden pins: the loom is 
worked by both sexes.f 

But these feats in Abyssinia, these “ First Footsteps in Eastern 
Africa,” are less wonderful in the eyes of reading nations than 
Lieutenant Burton’s achievement of visiting Mecca and Medina. 
The risks in Arabia were more peculiar, more imposing, more 
protracted than those in Abyssinia, and we at home care more 
about the scene. How few years is it since Burckhardt hurried 
through Petra at the risk of his life, and sacrificed a goat as the 
only means of getting a glimpse of Mount Hor! and how lately 
did we suppose that Mecca and Medina were shut up from obser- 
vation as hopelessly as Japan! and that neither Jew nor Chris- 
tian would tread the site of the Temple of Jerusalem while one 
stone was left upon another! Yet have the Mohammedans been. 





* Preface to “First Footsteps in Eastern Africa.” By Lieut. Burton. 
T “First Footsteps,” &c., p. 342. 
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induced, or compelled, or cheated into harbouring Christians in 
all these holy places. English ladies now walk in and out of the 
rock chambers at Petra, and pity poor Burckhardt when they 
pass, on the shore of the Gulf of Akaba, the spot where he was 
compelled to turn back without having seen Solomon's famous 
old trading-port of Eziongebir. English ladies. have walked 
through the halls and the crypts of the Mosque of Omar, as a 
consequence of the Russian war; and the late Lord Nugent had 
a strange notion of looking for the Ark of the Covenant under the 
pavement of the same place. If the Moslems generally were 
aware of what Lieutenant Burton has done in actually living in 
their holy cities of Mecca and Medina, and describing them with 
all minuteness to the Christian world, their wrath and consterna- 
tion might well cause an Indian mutiny, or any other method of 
explosion. Meantime, the laying open of these “last recesses” 
of Mohammedan sanctity is a benefit which we owe to adventu- 
rous travellers of our own day and generation. 

These Mohammedan mysteries extend into the heart of Africa, 
and seem to be the main ground of difficulty and peril to Euro- 
pean explorers there ; and there also a large corner of the curtain 
has been drawn up in our time. While Harris explored the 
“ Highlands of Ethiopia,” and the D’Abbadies and Burton 
pushed their perilous way eastwards of the Nile, and the Hamil- 
tons and St. Johns penetrated westwards, hunting up the oases, and 
disclosing the architectural remains of a range of Roman colonies, 
a succession of heroes, scholars, and naturalists have achieved 
the yet more serious task of exploring the interior of Africa from 
the north, south, and west. From their collective narratives we 
are able at last to picture to ourselves the aspect of that un- 
known territory as distinctly as that of any other foreign region. 
Richardson and Barth have familiarized us with the scenery of 
which we had gained some idea from Denham and Clapperton ; 
and we can travel in imagination through Fezzan, and over the 
tremendous table-land of the Desert, and down its slope, and 
among its fissures, where it subsides into the region of fertility ; 
and there, where so many routes converge, Baikie by the Quorra 
attaining the same region as Barth from Tripoli, what a scene of 
life opens upon us! Formerly the tantalized traveller strained 
his sight southwards, when compelled to turn back half-way, and 
bitterly longed to stand on the mountain summit which lay like 
a cloud on his horizon ; he would have surrendered anything but 
his life to know what could be seen thence ;—whether a broad, 
engrossing range of Mountains of the Moon, or a boundless waste 
of sand, or perchance a broad river, with its results. Those who 
have merely been up the Nile, beyond the first and second Cata- 
racts, know the pain of turning away from the tempting southern 
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horizon, with its uneven line and its two or three amethyst peaks, 
suggesting broad views beyond. If it is so in the case of a half- 
explored country, what must it be where all is mystery, of which 
the world is waiting the explanation? The happier adventurer 
of our day not only achieves the task, but gets home to report it. 
A Richardson, a Vogel, and an Overweg perish, as Park and 
Clapperton did before them; but a Barth and a Baikie come 
home, and tell us what is going on in the heart of Africa. We 
see tribes and nations busy in industry, or play, or war, and so 
full of the true Mohammedan insolence as to show that they 
really belong to our world. We see the forests towering, and the 
rivers brimming, or dashing down precipices, and lakes spreading 
wide among the reeds, and hippopotami bathing, and elephants 
roving in troops, and crops stored up in granaries, and cotton 
gathered in the fields, and the movement and hum of social life 
going on where our maps always told us to imagine boundless 
areas of sand, with only the ostrich, the gazelle, and the little 
jerboa to inhabit them. We now know Kano, street by street, and 
almost house by house; the Quorra is as conceivable to us as the 
Missouri; and the new Lake Tchad is far more familiar to us than 
the old Caspian. We thought it a great thing to be assured of the 
existence and character of Lake Ngami when Andersson returned 
from South Africa; and now we have the history of Livingstone’s 
crossing the continent at a lower latitude, from coast to coast. 
It would be absurd to prophesy the consequences of such an 
achievement. It is enough to know that it cannot possibly 
remain barren; but that, on the contrary, such a revelation of 
one part of the globe and the human race to the rest must modify 
the life of all more or less. 

How little we knew of South America in our school days! 
And now, by following Humboldt in the forests and along the 
rivers, and alighting on the coasts, from place to place, with 
Captain Basil Hall, and fighting the battles of the republics with 
Lord Dundonald in Lady Callcott’s narrative, and scouring the 
Pampas with Sir Francis B. Head, and studying the Patagonians 
with savans of the Adventure and Beagle, we have as clear a 
notion of that continent as of any other. Sir F. B. Head gal- 
loped at the rate of 100 miles a-day (and once 150 miles in 144 
hours), over plains such as we had formed no conception of till the 
working of the silver mines in the speculative season of 1825-6, 
and the independence of the Spanish colonies, gave us an interest 
in the country at large. This was our first view of the Pampas :— 


“The great plain, or Pampas, on the east of the Cordillera, is about 
nine hundred miles in breadth, and the part which I have visited, 
though under the same latitude, is divided into regions of different 
climate and produce. On leaving Buenos Ayres, the first of these 
regions is covered for one hundred and eighty miles with clover and 
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thistles ; the second region, which extends for four hundred and fifty 
miles, produces long grass; and the third region, which reaches the 
base of the Cordillera, is a grove of low trees and shrubs. The second 
and third of these regions have nearly the same appearance throughout 
the year, for the trees and shrubs are evergreens, and the immense 
lain of grass only changes its colour from green to brown; but the 
first region varies with the four seasons of the year in a most extraor- 
dinary manner. In winter, the leaves of the thistles are large and 
luxuriant, and the whole surface of the country has the rough appear- 
ance of a turnip-field. The clover in this season is extremely rich and 
strong; and the sight of the wild cattle grazing in full liberty on such 
asture is very beautiful. In spring, the clover has vanished, the 
eaves of the thistles have extended along the ground, and the country 
still looks like a rough crop cf turnips. In less than a month the 
change is most extraordinary: the whole region becomes a luxuriant 
wood of enormous thistles, which have suddenly shot up to a height 
of ten or eleven feet, and are all in full bloom. The road or path is 
hemmed in on both sides ; the view is completely obstructed ; not an 
animal is to be seen; and the stems of the thistles are so close to each 
other, and so strong, that, independent of the prickles, with which 
they are armed, they form an impenetrable barrier. The sudden growth 
of these plants is quite astonishing ; and though it would be an un- 
usual misfortune in military history, yet it is really possible that an 
invading army, unacquainted with this country, might be imprisoned 
by these thistles before it had time to escape from them. The sum- 
mer is not over before the scene undergoes another rapid change: the 
thistles suddenly lose their sap and verdure, their heads droop, the 
leaves shrink and fade, the stems become black and dead, and they 
remain rattling with the breeze one against another, until the violence 
of the pampero or hurricane levels them with the ground, where they 
rapidly decompose and disappear—the clover rushes up, and the scene 


is again verdant.’’* 
Again :— 


“In the whole of this immense region there is not a weed to be seen. 
The coarse grass is its sole produce ; and in the summer, when it is 
high, it is beautiful to see the effect which the wind has in passing 
over this wild expanse of waving grass: the shades between the brown 
and yellow are beautiful—the scene is placid beyond description—no 
habitation nor human being is to be seen, unless occasionally the wild 
and picturesque outline of the gaucho on the horizon—his scarlet 

ncho streaming horizontally behind him, his’ balls flying round his 

ead, and as he bends forward towards his prey, his horse straining 
every nerve: before him is the ostrich he is pursuing, the distance 
between them gradually diminishing—his neck stretched out, and strid- 
ing over the ground in the most magnificent style, but the latter is 
soon lost in the distance, and the gaucho’s: horse is often below the 
horizon, while his head shows that the chase is not yet decided.”’+ 








* “Rough Notes,” &c., by Captain F. B. Head, p. 2. t Ibid. p. 247. 
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Then, too, we began to look into the recesses of the Cordillera 
—to estimate the feat of ascending it—and to image to ourselves 
the commotion made there by such earthquakes as that which 
shivered Valparaiso to rubbish. ‘The human mind had gained 
something in that conception of collapsing mine-shafts, shaking 
the miners from their sides like flies, or meeting overhead to 
bury them alive; and of avalanches rolling, not one at a time, 
but making thunder and an atmosphere of dust on all sides at 
once ; and of the flashing meteors which seemed to be sporting 
between the summits and the distant sea; and of the thorough 
instability of the most ponderous mountain range then known. 

Still we knew next to nothing of the southern extremity of the 
continent. We had the wonderful tales of Commodore Byron 
and others about the gigantic Patagonians, contrasting singularly 
(if the description was credible) with the dwarfish Esquimaux 
introduced to us near the other pole. It was not long before 
Captains King and Fitzroy, and their company of wise men, dis- 
closed that region too. To this hour we do not know what to 
make of the statements of a former century as to the stature of 
the Patagonians, well supported and reiterated as they are ; but 
we are now somewhat acquainted with the people as they exist at 
present—whether diminished from the proportions of their fore- 
fathers, or less disguised from scientific eyes by the mirage and 
fogs of their strange land. A first meeting with unmitigated 
savages is a circumstance of mark in social, as in individual life ; 
and Mr. Darwin has enabled us to enter into it. In reporting of the 
first interview with the natives on the Fuegian shore, he says:— 


“Tn the afternoon we anchored in the Bay of Good Success. While 
entering we were saluted in a manner becoming the inhabitants of this 
savage land. A group of Fuegians, partly concealed by the entangled 
forest, were perched on a wild point overhanging the sea; and as 
we passed by they sprang up, and waving their tattered cloaks, sent 
forth a loud and sonorous shout. The savages followed the ship, and 
just before dark we saw their fire, and again heard their wild ery. The 
harbour consists of a fine piece of water, half-surrounded by low, 
rounded mountains of clay-slate, which are covered to the water's 
edge by one dense gloomy forest. A single glance at the landscape 
was sufficient to show me how widely different it was from anything I 
had ever beheld. At night it blew a gale of wind, and heavy squalls 
from the mountains swept past us. It would have been a bad time 
out at sea, and we, as well as others, may call this Good Success 
Bay. 

“Tn the morning the captain sent a party to communicate with the 
Fuegians, When we came within hail, one of the four natives who were 
present advanced to receive us, and began to shout most vehemently, 
wishing to direct us where to land. When we were on shore the party 
looked rather alarmed, but continued talking and making gestures 
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with great rapidity. It was without exception the most curious and 
interesting spectacle I had ever beheld. I could not have believed how 
wide was the difference between savage and civilized man. It is 
greater than between a wild and domesticated animal, inasmuch as in 
man there is a greater power of improvement. The chief spokesman 
was old, and appeared to be the head of the family; the three others 
were powerful young men, about six feet high. The women and 
children had been sent away.’’* 


After describing their dress, he proceeds :-— 


“Their very attitudes were abject, and the expression of their 
countenances distrustful, surprised, and startled. After we had pre- 
sented them with some scarlet cloth, which they immediately tied 
round their necks, they became good friends. This was shown by the 
old man patting our breasts, and making a chuckling kind of noise, as 
people do when feeding chickens. I walked with the old man, and this 
demonstration of friendship was repeated several times; it was concluded 
by three hard slaps, which were given me on the breast and back at the 
same time. He then bared his bosom for me to return the compli- 
ment, which being done, he seemed highly pleased. The language of 
these people, according to our notions, scarcely deserves to be called 
articulate. Captain Cook has compared it to a man clearing his throat, 
but certainly no European ever cleared his throat with so many hoarse, 
guttural, and clicking sounds. 

“They are excellent mimics: as often as we coughed, or yawned, or 
made any odd motion, they immediately imitated us. Some of our 
party began to squint and look awry; but one of the young Fuegians 
(whose whole face was painted black, excepting a white band across 
his eyes), succeeded in making far more hideous grimaces. They 
could repeat with perfect correctness each word in any sentence we 
addressed them, and they remembered such words for some time. Yet 
we Europeans all know how difficult it is to distinguish apart the 
sounds in a foreign language. 

* * * * * * 

“The tallest amongst the Fuegians was evidently much pleased at his 
height being noticed. When placed back to back with the tallest of 
the boat’s crew, he tried his best to edge on higher ground and to 
stand on tiptoe. He opened his mouth to show his teeth, and turned 
his face for a side view ; and all this was done with such alacrity, that 
I dare say he thought himself the handsomest man in Tierra del 
Fuego. After the first feeling on our part of grave astonishment was 
over, nothing could be more ludicrous or interesting than the odd 
mixture of surprise and imitation which these savages every moment 
exhibited.’’+ 


Still, Central America was nearly a blank to us. Few cared 





* “Journal of Researches into the Geology and Natural History of the 
various Countries visited by H.M.S. Beagle,” &c. By Charles Darwin, Esq., 
M.A., F.R.S. p. 227. 

T Idem, p. 230. 
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for a country which promised nothing to Europe but a future 
short cut to the Pacific, when science should enable us to over- 
come the engineering difficulties of a canal. It might strike 
upon some impressible imagination, here and there, that the in- 
vading Spaniards found the chiefs speaking one language, and 
the common people another (or several others), and that the 
Caciques held by tradition that they were a race of conquerors 
come down from the North. This was nearly all the interest, 
except to mahogany merchants trading to Honduras. Old travel- 
lers had noticed that mines existed ; and Dupaix supplied some 
details of them, above half a century since; but when Mr. 
Stephens entered Guatemala, sent on a political mission by Presi- 
dent Van Buren in 1839, he had little expectation of what he 
should find. Mr. Catherwood, the artist, who was familiar with old 
monuments in the east, presented us, in Mr. Stephens’s work, 
with an astonishing reproduction of an antique age, in his por- 
traits of the temples and sculptures of Central America. Thousands 
of the countrymen of both the explorers have in imagination fol- 
lowed with eagerness their efforts to pierce the tangled woods under 
which whole cities were buried, and to strip away the weeds which 
completely muffled the fagades of the temples, and to remove the 
soil which made mounds of the pyramids. All this was deeply in- 
teresting; and the anxiety to learn more and more of the primitive 
inhabitants grew from page to page, as the pursuit met with vary- 
ing success; so that readers were prepared to sympathize with the 
excitement into which the travellers were thrown by a hint that 
some of the aborigines might yet be seen—not skulking in slavery 
and degradation, but living in a great city, amidst such civiliza- 
tion as was recorded on their monuments—a civilization so con- 
siderable as to render their obscure history a subject of deep and 
serious significance to the students of mankind. After living for 
weeks and months amidst damps and gloom, or in a scorching 
sun, lodging in stone caverns (as the overgrown temples were) in 
company with beasts, reptiles, and ill-omened birds, and in danger 
from suspicious natives, all this being undergone for the sake of 
gleaning some knowledge about a people who presented a super- 
ficial resemblance to the old Egyptians, it must have been a 
memorable night when the travellers heard what follows. They 
were supping with a good old cura from Spain, very learned, but 
so merry that he would have been remembered as always laughing, 
if the subject of the aborigines had not been started :— 


“The padre’s whole manner was now changed ; his keen satire and 
his laugh were gone. There was interest enough about the Indians to 
occupy the mind and excite the imagination of one who laughed at 
everything else in the world; and his enthusiasm, like his laugh, was 
infectious, Notwithstanding our haste to reach Palenque, we felt a 
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strong desire to track them in the solitude of their mountains and deep 
ravines, and watch them in the observance of their idolatrous rites ; but 
the padre did not give us any encouragement. In fact, he opposed our 
remaining another day, even to visit the cave of skulls. He made no 
apology for hurrying us away. He lived in unbroken solitude, in a 
monotonous routine of occupations, and the visit of a stranger was to 
him an event most welcome: but there was danger in our remaining. 
The Indians were in an inflammable state; they were already inquiring 
what we came there for, and he could not answer for our safety. Ina 
few months, perhaps, the excitement might pass away, and then we 
could return. He loved the subjects we took interest in, and would 
join us in all our expeditions, and aid us with all his influence. 

“ And the padre’s knowledge was not confined to his own immediate 
neighbourhood. His first curacy was at Coban, in the province of 
Vera Paz ; and he told us that four leagues from that place was another 
ancient city, as large as Santa Cruz del Quiché, deserted and desolate, 
and almost as perfect as when evacuated by its inhabitants. He had 
wandered through its silent streets and over its gigantic buildings, 
and its palace was as entire as that of Quiché when he first saw it. 
This is within two hundred miles of Guatemala, and in a district of the 
country not disturbed by war; yet, with all our inquiries, we had heard 
nothing of it. And now, the information really grieved us. Going to 
the place would add eight hundred miles to our journey. Our plans 
were fixed, our time already limited ; and in that wild country and its 
unsettled state, we had superstitious apprehensions that it was ominous 
to return. My impression, however, of the existence of such a city is 
most strong. I do most earnestly hope that some future traveller 
will visit it. He will not hear of it, even at Guatemala, and perhaps will 
be told that it does not exist. Nevertheless, let him seek for it; and if 
he do find it, experience sensations which seldom fall to the lot of man. 

“ But the padre told us more; something that increased our excite- 
ment to the highest pitch. .... The thing that roused us was the 
assertion by the padre that, four days on the road to Mexico, on the 
other side of the great Sierra, was a living city, large and populous, 
occupied by Indians, precisely in the same state as before the discovery 
of America. He had heard of it many years before at the village of 
Chajul, and was told by the villagers that from the topmost ridge of 
the Sierra this city was distinctly visible. He was then young, and 
with much labour climbed to the naked summit of the Sierra, from 
which, at a height of ten or twelve thousand feet, he looked over an 
immense plain extending to Yucatan and the Gulf of Mexico, and saw 
at a great distance a large city spread over a great space, and with 
turrets white and glittering in the sun. The traditionary account of 
the Indians of Chajul is, that no white man has ever reached this city ; 
that the inhabitants speak the Maya language, are aware that a race 
of strangers has conquered the whole country around, and murder any 
white man who attempts to enter their territory. They have no coin 
or other circulating medium; no horses, cattle, mules, or other 
domestic animals except fowls, and the cocks they keep underground 
to prevent their crowing being heard. 
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“ There was a wild novelty, something that touched the imagina- 
tion, in every step of our journey in that country; the old padre, in 
the deep stillness of the dimly-lighted convent, with his long black 
coat like a robe, and his flashing eye, called up an image of the bold 
and resolute priests who accompanied the armies of the conquerors: and 
as he drew a map on the table, and pointed out the sierra to the top of 
which he had climbed, and the position of the mysterious city, the 
interest awakened in us was the most thrilling I ever experienced. 
One look at that city was worth ten years of an every-day life. If he 
is right, a place is left where Indians and an Indian city exist as Cortez 
and Alvarado found them; there are living men who can solve the 
mystery that hangs over the ruined cities of America; perhaps who 
can go to Copan and read the inscriptions on its monuments. No 
subject more exciting and attractive presents itself to my mind, and 
the deep impression of that night will never be effaced. 

“Can it be true? Being now in my sober senses I do verily believe 
there is much ground to suppose that what the padre told us is authentic, 
That the region referred to does not acknowledge the government of 
Guatemala, has never been explored, and that no white man ever pre- 
tends to enter it, I am satisfied. From other sources we heard that 
from that sierra a large ruined city was visible, and we were told of 
another person who had climbed to the top of the sierra, but, on 
account of the dense cloud resting upon it, had been unable to see any- 
thing. At all events, the belief at the village of Chajul is general, and 
a curiosity is roused that burns to be satisfied.’’* 


It is enough to mention, without enlarging upon, the Mormon 
settlements in the inhospitable salt regions of North America, and 
the rich California, teeming with gold and with vegetation; and 
then we have glanced at all the chief areas of geographical or anti- 
quarian research in our own century. Though we cannot enlarge 
on any discoveries above, below, or beyond the solid land, we trust 
our readers will not forget how far beyond the immediate area the 
discoveries of geographers extend. The Roman soldiers who be- 
lieved they stood on the edge of the world in reaching the rocks of 
the Portuguese coast at sunset, and who told with due solemnity, on 
their return, how fearful was the reflection of the flames of hell 
shooting up from the abyss where the sea ended, were in their own 
way extending their explorations beyond the land ; but in our days 
of expanding and various science, things equally grand, and much 
more true, are disclosed to the imagination of mankind. We 
have not seen hell, nor even the reflection of its flames; but the 
earth has been weighed. ‘The bottom of the sea is almost as 
well known, in some parts, as the surface of the land; and its 
mountains, and valleys, and plains might be modelled with almost 





* “Tneidents of Travel in Central America,” &. By George L. Stephens. 
Vol. ii. pp. 192—197. 
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as much particularity as our own island. By means of this kind 
of research, and, we may add, of the discovery of gutta-percha, 
we have laid our telegraphic cable between Ireland and America 
on a ridge fit for the purpose ; and the dip in one place, and a 
precipitous ascent in another, are as well known and provided for 
as if we were making a viaduct and a tunnel for arailway. Lieu- 
tenant Maury has taken up the noble work carried so far by Major 
Renne!l, and promises fair to make us as familiar with the world 
of waters as his able engineering countrymen have with the sur- 
face of American or any other territory. All the great currents 
of the ocean are likely to be mapped out, like roads in a travelled 
country ; and this kind of certitude, when combined with an im- 
proved meteorological knowledge, must generate a security and 
speed in navigation which would have appeared miraculous to the 
first crews who ventured out on the deep. And our meteorolo- 
gical knowledge must improve, judging by all analogy. There is 
no branch of science in which we are more backward : but we have 
taken measures to advance. All the foremost nations are acting 
together, we believe, in the great object of ascertaining the pheno- 
mena and facts of their common world: and one glorious conse- 
quence of the explorations of our time is that some of the fore- 
most men of the race are posted in stations of observation all over 
the globe—on remote shores, on mountain-peaks, in all latitudes, 
and at all altitudes where men can live—watching the stars, 
watching the tides, watching the winds; now entertained with the 
frosty aurora, and now with the blazing meteors of the tropics ; 
some so vitalized by love of science as to survive a twelve days’ 
sojourn on the edge of the crater of Mauna Loa, in Hawaii, where 
the American expedition left their date (1841) carved in the lava 
on Pendulum Peak ; and others, like Smyth and his comrades, 
giddy on the Peak of Teneriffe, catching glimpses through the 
clouds of the globe below them, and being enraptured with the 
splendour of the arch above them. 

As these conditions of existence on our planet have become 
better known, the life that is on it is better known in an ever- 
increasing proportion. Ethnological science was conceived of 
many ages ago; but it did not advance beyond the rudiments till 
the recent times which have brought into light the various races 
of men living in all latitudes. We are likely to arrive at more 
rational views of our human life than have ever been held yet, 
now that we can study various races of men in all stages of 
civilization below our own, and provide for our own further 
progress by the physiological studies indicated by ethnological 
discovery. As for knowledge of a lower scope, we have even now 
obtained enough to modify our daily life considerably. We trans- 
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plant animals, and trees, and grain crops, and fruits, grasses, and 
flowers from their homes into all other countries where they can 
live. The camel is a great new blessing in central and western 
America, and bees in New Zealand ; and there is a good prospect 
of the alpaca goat being propagated over various countries, to 
almost as good purpose us the merino sheep in our own. As to 
our home-stock, what do they not owe to the Asiatic grasses, and 
Luc2rne and Bokhara clover, and oil-cake which our travellers 
have put within our reach? The old-fashioned English farmer 
who, a generation or two ago, would hear of nothing that was 
not indigenous, is eager for guano from Peru, and grasses from 
central Asia, and gutta-percha tubing, for which we are indebted 
to the far east. When our greybeards were young, they thought 
it a great thing to see the dahlia introduced from Spain by Lady 
Holland, and to become acquainted with the fuchsia in its unde- 
veloped state, and with the China rose; but now we have the 
Californian tree-trunk in the Crystal Palace, and the Victoria 
Regia; and at Kew, orchids, which seem to set us down in the 
wilds of Java; and at all noblemen’s seats, pines and other timber 
trees, such as our old Druids little dreamed would ever rival their 
oaks in England. Our cottagers’ gardens are gay with Cali- 
fornian annuals ; and the small farmer feeds his stock with swedes, 
and yellow turnips, and white carrots, and red mangold, which 
have all been introduced since his grandfather's day. From the 
Pampas we can get any quantity of bones for manure; and let 
our curriers and our artisans say what we should do without the 
hides, and the material for glue which we get from the same 
place. Has not gutta-percha alone modified life in Europe and 
America? From the shoe-soles and cloak of the pedestrian, and 
the “bands” on the lawyers’ and publicists’ papers, to the tele- 
graphic cable which carries on impromptu conversations between 
empires, gutta-percha is in hourly use. We must stop, or we 
shall be giving an account of four-fifths of the articles of com- 
merce. Suffice it, that travel has supplied the stimulus under 
which our remaining wants will assuredly be supplied. The most 
urgent of these wants are cotton, and fibrous substances which 
will answer for paper, and to fill the place for which Russian 
hemp and Flemish flax do not suffice. There can be no rational 
doubt of these needs being presently supplied. In conjunction 
with improved ethnological scicnce, the discovery of new sources 
of tropical products, like cotton and sugar, will extinguish slavery. 
Other social wretchedness will be diminished with the expanded 
scope of commerce. A free trade in corn has cured a vast amount 
of misery and guilt already, though we have hardly tapped some 
of the great grain countries of the world. Mr. Fortune has, no 
doubt, largely reduced the amount of future drunkenness by 
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opening up new fields of tea-cultivation, and indicating prospects 
of wine-supply. There are many countries now known to us 
as favourable for vineyards; and good jinnocent wine from 
many countries, driving out alcoholic drinks, will do more, in 
conjunction with coffee and tea, to swamp drunkenness among us 
than all the Temperance Societies in either hemisphere. Another 
obvious result of geographical discovery, but far too extensive for 
treatment here, is the creation of entire new classes of artisans 
and operatives, and the elevation of more. The agricultural im- 
provements of the last twenty years have supplied employment to 
tens of thousands of new workmen in the mere making of the appa- 
ratus; and when we look at the larger sphere of manufacturing 
industry, we may see that life is, to that order of society, some- 
thing quite unlike what it was at the opening of the century. 
More demands, new products; more wants, new markets; and, 
latterly, a fresh supply of gold in the nick of time; these results 
of exploratory travel show a prodigious modification of the popu- 
lar life of our country, without taking into the account the com- 
forts and conveniences which fall to every man’s share in the 
distribution of foreign commodities. His dwelling, furniture, 
clothing, food, locomotion, pleasures, are all more or less made 
up of the results of geographical discovery ; and his thoughts and 
feelings must necessarily be so too. 

If these topics are too large for present treatment, much more 
must that of political relations, as affected by improved know- 
ledge of our globe, be out of our reach. If our readers will but 
glance at our fifty colonies of to-day, and compare them and 
their condition with the settlements and “ plantations” of former 
centuries, they must see that not only must our vast colonial 
population lead a very different life from that of their predecessors, 
but we at home are passing through almost as great a change in 
relation to them. A study of our interests in one group—the 
Australian—will suggest as much as we could say. Not less im- 
portant, perhaps, is the effect on international relations. There 
need be no type of the general fact, no clearer prophecy as to 
the future, than the group of ambassadors just dispersed from 
Tien-sin. Great Britain, France, Russia, and the United States all 
co-operating in one band to throw open China to the commerce of 
the world is a picture so strongly in contrast with ambassadorial 
meetings, and with the policies of empires in old days, that 
it will speak for itself: and whatever affects international relations 
modifies the life of every individual of those nations—of those of 
them, at least, which are free. We might go on another step, 
and show how travel having improved science, science, so ad- 
vanced, affects political relations, as the single item of modern 
naval construction and management modifies our relations with 
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France and every other maritime power. But there would be no 
limit to such developments. 

We have said enough, perhaps, to lead our readers to reflect 
on the influence of geographical exploration on the life of our 
century. After meditating the whole sweep of change, some will 
fix their admiration and gratitude on the advancement of science 
in its many departments; others on the arts which are recipro- 
cally the cause and effect of commerce ; all being under a common 
ebligation to the same benefactors—the travellers. Some, again, 
may dwell most on the political effects of a better acquaintance 
with the globe we live on, while others relish most the thought of 
the benefit to individual minds of having the past laid open, as if 
cities arose in the desert by the magician’s spell, and the present 
circle of ideas prodigiously expanded, and perhaps some salient 
points of the future dimly indicated by ever-multiplying analogies 
between the past and present. One thing may fairly be hoped— 
that we shall look in the right direction for further accessions to 
our knowledge. We have heard people complain, as we have 
already said, that our world is too small, now that we come to 
know it. It has lost its mysterious charm of indefiniteness ; and 
a man may go round it many times in the course of his life. If 
it were true that more was laid open than really is, there would 
remain what can never come to an end, the exploration into other 
conditions of our planet than the features of its surface. When- 
ever the preliminary geographical stage is passed through, and 
left behind by some remote future generation, natural philosophy 
will still be opening new avenues to fresh regions, in which the 
human race may find a more and more advanced guidance in the 
use they may make of their planetary abode, and the purposes to 
which they should apply the life they lead upon it. It must be 
in the infancy, and not in the maturity of the race, that Alexanders 
weep for more worlds to conquer. 

With our knowledge of the earth our geography books must 
alter. A comparison of the gazetteers and schoolbooks on geo- 
graphy, and of the maps and globes of the last century and the 
present day, would be a fruitful text to the preachers of progress. 
They might profitably contrast the two books at the head of our 
article, and see how much space old Hakluyt required for a 
detailed narrative of all the voyages and travels of our nation for 
1600 years, with all manner of accessory matter, such as volumi- 
nous charters, correspondence, &c., in comparison with the scope 
required by Mr. Knight's corps for the record, not of personal 
travel with all its adventures, but of the known facts of geography 
in our time. By common consent this “Cyclopedia of Geo- 
graphy” seems to be an excellent work. Our best previous 
resource was the Géographie of the French Academy, which 
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supplied much (and especially about Spain) in which we were 
deficient ; but that work, as it stands on the shelves of English 
libraries, is now nearly twenty years old from its close. The 
new “ Dictionary of Geography” before us took its rise in the 
“Penny Cyclopedia,’ where the department of geography was 
particularly well managed. All later discoveries, and the multi- 
tude of facts of all magnitudes revealed by our recent wars, and 
recorded by the penmen of the camp and the ship, have been 
carefully incorporated with the work, and make it the richest we 
have. Another generation will see what is sent home by the 
world’s rovers to swell the next generation's new cyclopedias. 


Art. V.—Tue Caras TRAGEDY. 


Jean Calas, ct sa Famille, Etude Historique d'aprés les Docu 
ments Originaux, suivie des Dépéches du Comte Saint-Flo 
rentin, Ministre Secrétaire d’ Etat, dc. Par Athanase Co- 
querel Fils, Pasteur Suffragant de l'Eglise Reformée de 
Paris. Paris: Joel Cherbuliez. 1858. 


if happens, from time to time, that the world is called upon to 
alter or reverse one of its settled judgments on some character 
or event of the past time. Some new evidence turns up, or the 
old facts are more carefully and critically inquired into, and the 
result is that the traditional view of the case has to be modified 
or corrected. This is the legitimate advance of knowledge. This 
is the way in which history can take its place among the pro- 
gressive studies; and to make such a discovery is one of the 
most prized rewards of its critical study. : 

A very different complexion belongs to those fluctuations of 
the popular taste which dispose it at one time to admire, and 
soon again to hate, the same objects. This mutability of opinion, 
—the “turba Remi” burning the gods which once it worshipped— 
does not operate upon the living hero or statesman only, it is 
extended far back into history. This shifting of opinion is a 
process, like the other, incessantly at work, and inevitable in its 
operations as the law of elevation and depression in terrestrial 
physics. But it is not a legitimate process. It is not one 
worked out by the science of criticism. It is no part of the solid 
victory of the human understanding. It is rather the play of 
human passion, and the confession of human infirmity. 
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A very remarkable instance of this instability of historical 
belief is brought before us by a brochure of a young writer, who 
bears the honoured name of Athanase Coquerel. It offers a com- 
plete narrative, far the most complete that has ever been pub- 
lished, of the case of Jean Calas, a Protestant, who was executed 
at Toulouse, in 1762, on the charge of having murdered his eldest 
son, but who was afterwards discovered to have been innocent. 
The publication has been called forth by perceiving a fashion 
growing up, first in Catholic circles and religious periodicals, 
and extending gradually from them to society at large, of believ- 
ing Calas guilty. This “ view,” which is thus spreading itself to 
the sun, has no foundation on any new documents or facts that 
have only now been brought to light. It is a mere sign of the 
great general reaction of opinion in France—one of the straws 
which show which way the wind is setting. More than two 
years ago Emile Montégut said (Revue des Deux Mondes)— 


“ What do you think of the Calas business—what of that of the Che- 
valier Labarre? Are you for or against the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes? Such is the conversation, full of present meaning, which one 
hears in the salons of Paris—Paris of the nineteenth century.” 


This disposition is not mere levity and fickleness, the caprice 
of the mob which turns upon its own idol—odit damnatos—it is 
a part of that general Catholic revival which has been working 
for some years, and which, like a fog, is spreading over the face 
of opinion, and giving its own views and altered proportions to 
all objects, past, present, and future. This change of opinion 
about an event which happened nearly one hundred years back, 
proceeds not from the growth of knowledge on the topic on which 
the opinion is formed, but from the accretion of ignorance. The 
facts and proof once known are convincing. But the innocence 
of the unhappy victim is, for reasons which will be seen in the 
following pages, a truth extremely unpleasant to the Catholics. 
If they can only get inquiry stifled and criticism gagged, then 
they may safely maintain their thesis. This application of force, 
however, to drown the truth of history, is one for which opinion 
in France is not yet ripe, though it is rapidly advancing in that 
direction. M. Coquerel has taken advantage of that remnant of 
freedom which is still left to the French writer to publish a clear 
and succinct narrative of the transaction. We have thought it 
worth while to give our readers a very succinct resumé of this 
narrative. Not only is this cause celébre of the highest interest 
in itself, but its connexion with existing passions and prejudices 
curiously illustrates the temper and tendencies of French thought 
at the present moment. 


Toulouse, the theatre of the +tragedy, obtained its popular 
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appellation of La Sainte from possessing in the crypt of one of 
its churches the skeletons of seven out of the twelve apostles. 
This extraordinary accumulation of riches justified the inscription 
over the vault in which they were contained :— 


“ Non est in toto sanctior orbe locus.” 


The sanctity of the locality was not without its influence upon 
the character of the population. From the year 1203, when the 
“ genius loci” inspired Saint Dominic with the idea of the order 
to which mankind owes the Inquisition, down even to the murder 
of General Ramel by the Catholic Royalists in 1815, the history 
of the Holy City offers a series of fanatical outbursts and ferocious 
eruelties, which can only be paralleled in ancient Egypt or in 
modern Turkey. ‘To ascribe these deeds of blood and frenzy to 
the influence of the Catholic superstition would be an error. But 
it is too true that the priests and ministers of the religion, instead 
of checking, have fomented the savage passions of the multitude ; 
instead of disavowing, have adopted their feats of murder, have 
publicly justified them, and endeavoured to make the Church 
responsible for them. 

One of these achievements of the religious mob of Toulouse 
was enacted in the sixteenth century. In 1562, a Huguenot pro- 
cession wus accompanying a corpse to burial, when it was set 
upon, under some pretext or other, by the rabble. The street 
row grew into a general fight. ‘The Reformed population of Tou- 
louse, though a considerable body, was vastly outnumbered by 
the Orthodox, and was obliged to entrench itself in the Hotel de 
Ville, and stand a siege. ‘The besiegers sent the Governor of 
Narbonne to offer terms. The Protestants accepted them. They 
were to march out of their defences, leaving their arms and muni- 
tions, and to retire unmolested whither they thought fit. On 
Whitsunday, May 17th, the Protestants began their retreat. 
Though they had chosen the hour of vespers designedly to avoid 
all risk of commotion in the streets, the Catholics obtained in- 
telligence of the movement, rushed out of the churches, seized 
arms, and massacred upwards of three thousand unarmed men, 
women, and children. 

But this was the work of an ignorant and fanatical populace, 
brutalized by feudal oppression, kindled into momentary rage by 
the armed resistance of their enemies. It was a time of civil war, 
in fact a war in which both parties were equally in the wrong, 
Huguenots as well as Catholics ; and the excesses of the victorious 
faction were lamented by all good men, even of their own party. 

Nothing of the sort. The Church adopted the double crime of 
perjury and murder. The Parlement of Toulouse instituted an 
annual féte to commemorate the massacre of the 17th of May. 
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The Pope (Pius IV.) hastened to issue a bull, in which he 
authorized the religious ceremony, and attached indulgences and 
benedictions to it. Two centuries afterwards, 1762, the féte of 
“The Deliverance” had its centenary. It was celebrated with 
extraordinary fervour and magnificence. Clement XIII. renewed 
the bull of Pius IV. with ampler privileges. Such is the aspect 
of the Church towards crime, when it is committed in its own 
interest. 

The event of which we are about to narrate the chief incidents 
fell in the year 1761. There lived at Toulouse a certain Jean 
Calas. He kept a respectable draper’s shop in one of the prin- 
cipal streets of the city—Grande Rue des Filetiers, No. 16. He 
had been forty years established in business; his age was sixty- 
three, his character simple, his dealings honest, his habits in- 
dustrious, and his unassuming virtues those which were hereditary 
in the families of the Protestant bourgeois. The piety of the 
Protestants of that age had lost its harshness, without abating 
its grave sincerity. Calas was known among his neighbours as 
uniting steadiness to his inherited religious principles with entire 
tolerance towards his Catholic fellow-citizens; a tolerance which 
was very far from being reciprocal, and which was rare in pro- 
vincial towns in those days, and, indeed, is far from being 
universal in these. He was, in consequence, generally respected, 
and among his co-religionists enjoyed, like Isaac Walton, a 
consideration far above his worldly rank. Limited as were his 
means, we find him admitted to the society and friendship of the 
petite noblesse of Languedoc, and even connected with some of 
them by marriage. 

His family consisted of his wife, who was eighteen years 
younger than himself, and who appears, by her conduct during 
her examination, to have been a woman of strong sense and 
superior character, six children, and one maid-servant. Of the 
children four were sons, Mare-Antoine, Jean-Pierre, Louis, Jean- 
Louis-Donat, and two daughters, Anne-Rose and Anne. 

The eldest son, Marc-Antoine, with whom we are principally 
concerned, was, in the year 1761, twenty-eight years old. He 
had been a law-student at the University, and taken his Bachelor's 
degree. He had what is described as a taste for letters, which 
seems rather to have been a taste for a sauntering, easy life, and 
a decided distaste for the shop. But no one could, in France, be 
admitted to the bar without a certificate of Catholicity, signed by 
the curé of the parish. _ These tyrannical regulations, by which 
the professions and many of the trades were closed to the Pro- 
testants, were somewhat alleviated in practice by the good-nature 
of many curés, who used to sign these certificates without inquiry, 
as matters of course, In the present case, however, the curé had 
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refused to give the voucher without an attestation signed by a 
priest, to certify that Marc-Antoine had confessed to him. This 
disappointment had soured the temper and broken the spirits of 
the youth. He became moody, silent, irritated against the present, 
and without prospects for the future. He took no part in the 
amusements which the household shared together, and sate by, 
not joining in any conversation which might be going on, but 
appearing occupied with some thoughts of his own. He read a 
good deal, and was often heard to comment on the excuses for 
suicide urged by Plutarch and Montaigne. 

The maid, Jeanne Viguier, was a zealous Catholic, but had 
lived twenty-three years in the family, and brought up the 
children, to whom she was much attached. Her zeal for their 
spiritual interests had induced her to attempt their conversion. 
She had succeeded with one member of the family only—the only 
one without character or good sense—the third son, Louis. These 
endeavours, however, were but additional evidence of her zealous 
devotion to the family, to whom she adhered through their 
terrible trials with a steady fidelity which was rare, even in those 
days, and in the southern provinces, which retained more of the 
old-fashioned manners than the north. 

Such was the personnel of the family at the time when the 
quiet course of their existence was broken by a catastrophe so 
sudden and undeserved, at the same time so blighting and irre- 
trievable, as to excite the compassion and sympathy of all suc- 
ceeding ages in the highest degree of which our nature is 
capable. 

The following account of the facts is contained in a letter 
written by Madame Calas herself, for the information of a friend 
of the family. Its natural and simple language, and the sup- 
pressed anguish of spirit which it reveals, make it more touching 
than the most highly-coloured narrative could be. 

“T herewith send you an exact and true statement of our unhappy 
business, as it happened. 

“On the 13th of October, an evil day for us, M. G. La Vaisse 
arrived at Toulouse, from Bordeaux, on a visit to his parents. He 
found they had left town for their country box, and he endeavoured in 
vain to hire a horse to take him out. Between four and five in the 
afternoon he came to our house. My husband said to him, that as he 
was not leaving the city, it would give us great pleasure if he would 
sup with us. He readily consented, and came up stairs to see me. 
After the first compliments were past between us, he said, ‘I am 
coming to supper with you ; your husband has asked me.’ I expressed 
my satisfaction, and left him for a few minutes, to give some orders in 
consequence. When I went down stairs, I found my eldest son alone 
in the shop, seated, in a very absent mood apparently. I requested 
him to purchase some Roquefort cheese for supper. This was his 
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ordinary province, as he knew more about cheese than any of the 
others. I then ascended again to the room where I had left M. La 
Vaisse, who soon took his leave. 

“ He returned at supper-time (seven o’clock), and we all took our 
places. The conversation during the meal turned on indifferent matters 
—the antiquities at the Hotel de Ville, &e. After supper, which did 
not last very long, my unhappy boy (Marc-Antoine, the eldest son) 
rose from table, as usual, and went towards the kitchen. The 
servant asked him, ‘ Are you cold, Monsieur l’ainé?’ ‘ Not at all,’ he 
replied, ‘I am burning hot.’ We remained seated at table a very 
short time longer, and then passed into an adjoining room, and con- 
tinued the conversation. My younger son fell asleep, and about three- 
quarters after nine, or towards ten o’clock, M. La Vaisse took his 
leave. We wakened up Pierre, who went down stairs with a light in 
his hand, to show M. La Vaisse out. 

’ “ A moment after we heard their cries of alarm, and my husband 
ran down to see what was the matter, I remaining, all trembling, in 
the passage at the head of the stairs, not daring to go down, and not 
knowing what it could mean. 

* At last, as no one returned, I ventured down, and at the foot of 
the stairs encountered M. La Vaisse, and asked him hurriedly what it 
was. He only replied by urging me to go up stairs again; and he 
went up with me, but left me immediately. I did not know what to 
do, so I called to Jeannette, and sent her down to see what had 
happened. As she did not return, I went down again myself; and 
what was my horror when I saw, great God! my dear son stretched 
upon the ground! I did not suppose he was dead, so I ran fora bottle 
of Reine de Hongrie, supposing that he was taken suddenly faint, and 
did everything I could think of to revive him, not being able to 
persuade myself that it was his dead body which I had before me. 

“ Meanwhile the surgeon had come in, without my seeing that he 
was there, till I found him telling me that my pains were of no use, 
for that he was dead. I persisted in asserting that it could not be so, 
and implored him to use all his efforts to save him. He did so, to 
appease me, but in vain. All this time my husband was leaning 
against a desk, in a state of desperation. My heart was torn in two 
between the sad sight of my son stretched dead before me, and the 
fear of losing my husband, who abandoned himself to sorrow, and 
would listen to no consolation. They made us go upstairs; and 
in that state we were when the officers of justice came and ar- 
rested us. 

“This is, word for word, what happened. May the Almighty, who 
knows our innocence, punish me eternally if I have exaggerated or 
diminished one iota, or have not told the pure truth. I am ready to 
seal this truth with my blood. 

“Your very humble and very obedient servant, 
“Anne Rose Caprpen Caras.” 


The mother confines her statement to what she herself saw. 
From the depositions of other witnesses taken at the time, we 
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can fill up what is wanting to complete the story of the events in 
the Rue des Filetiers. 

When La Vaisse returned to supper at seven o'clock, Pierre 
Calas who had been out along with him, shut and barred the 
outer door of the house towards the street. This circumstance, 
which was afterwards construed as premeditation of crime, ex- 
plains itself by the ordinary practice of the shops, where the 
front door was invariably fastened while the family were at meals. 

After retiring from the supper-table the party spent about two 
hours in chatting in the adjoining parlour, Madame Calas work- 
ing at her embroidery the while. When they came to wake 
Pierre, on La Vaisse’s departure, the young man tried to deny that 
he had been asleep. They rallied him playfully on it, and the 
adieux were mirthful and gay; the last time that gaiety visited 
that household. Death was already within the walls. 

When La Vaisse, accompanied by Pierre, reached the bottom of 
the stairs, he noticed that the door leading from the passage into 
the shop was open, which, it seems, was unusual, and raised a 
momentary suspicion that some person had got into the shop who 
had no business there. Pierre went in to look. The first object 
that met his eye was the body of his brother suspended by the 
neck against the inner door by which the outer shop (boutique) 
communicated with an inner store-room (magasin). Across the 
two leaves of this folding-door, as it stood open, the unhappy 
suicide had placed a long billet of wood, and suspended himself 
by a cord and running knot. Pierre took hold of his brother's 
hand, on which the body began to swing, and the two then called 
out for help. Jean, the father, came down instantly, and seeing 
what had happened, seized the corpse in his arms. The round 
billet of wood, thus relieved of its burden, rolled off the top of 
the doors, and fell to the ground. He deposited the body on the 
floor, and slipt the knot, crying out to Pierre, ‘“ Run for Ca- 
moire.” Camoire was a surgeon who lived in the neighbourhood. 
Pierre and La Vaisse both rushed out, and returned with a young 
man, a pupil or apprentice of the surgeon. 

As soon as Jean Calas came to understand what had happened, 
his first thought was for the honour of his dead son and the 
family. ‘“‘ Let no one know,” he cried, “that he has died by his 
own hand.” La Vaisse was easily enjoined to secrecy on this 
point. This deception may have given an unfavourable colour 
to the case, but it was extremely natural, if not excusable, when 
we recollect the hideous barbarity of the French law of suicide. 

Such were the occurrences within the house. Misery enough 
for the afflicted family. But this was but the beginning of sorrow. 
Outside the house, in the street, a considerable assemblage of the 
curious had gathered. Misfortune must never expect sympethy 
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or commiseration from a crowd. They began, as usual, to indulge 
in liberal commentary on the enigmatical proceedings within the 
house. The usual uncharitableness of such remarks was, in this 
instance, inflamed by the ardent hatred of French Catholics 
against a Protestant. The ingenuity and malice of an individual 
could not have deliberately invented a fiction more plausible or 
more destructive to its object than that which grew up sponta- 
neously from the passions and imagination of this street-mob. 
It only needed to be suggested, and these Catholics were sure, that 
the Protestant parents had murdered their son. But with what 
motive? why, of course it was to prevent him from turning 
Catholic. It is the business of justice to crush such scandal, 
and to sift facts without regard to what may be the popular cry. 
“Vane voces populi non sunt audiende,” is a maxim of the Roman 
law. In this instance the magistrate caught eagerly at the sug- 
gestion, and thenceforth all the efforts of law were bent towards 
getting up a plausible proof of a suggestion which had this 
chance origin. 

The public of Toulouse, as well as the administration of justice, 
both civil and criminal, “ haute et basse,” was in the hands of a 
municipal council, locally elected. These eight councillors, or 
aldermen, formed a court, styled “ the Consistory,” each member 
of which was called a ‘ Capitoul,” (7.e., member of the chapter, 
capitulum). Out of the total number of eight Capitouls, the 
majority were changed, or re-elected annually. But two or three 
of the body were usually persons who had purchased their place, 
according to the custom which prevailed in France before the 
Revolution. These held their post for life. This of course 
gave these “titular Capitouls,” so they were styled, a very great 
ascendancy over their annual colleagues. One of these titulars 
at the present juncture was David de Beaudrigue. This man was 
not a villain, though he has been made to play that part in some 
of the tragedies founded on this history. He was one of those 
self-important officials, to whose well-meaning zeal so much of 
the evil which takes effect,in the world is owing. As a police- 
officer he was in his place. The impetuous restlessness of his 
temperament, even in this capacity, made him perpetually over- 
step the line of usefulness. Such a man is always dangerous 
except when kept under the strict control of a superior, But as 
a magistrate, with supreme control over the persons and property 
of others, there exists no form of character more pregnant of 
mischief to society. He is ready to become the instrument, and 
always a most energetic instrument, of the reigning prejudice or 
passion. In the present case, the Catholic fanaticism of ‘Toulouse 
was the storm that swept him away. He came into it with all the 
violence of his character, and displayed, in hunting the Calas to 
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the death, as much blind passion and ferocious determination as 
if, instead of judge, he had been a party having a private injury 
to revenge. 

David had been roused from his first sleep by the commotion 
which began to spread through the city. He hurried to the spot 
with the watch, ordering at the same time a physician and two 
surgeons to be fetched. His first measure was to arrest Pierre 
Calas, who had remained downstairs with the body while the 
parents had withdrawn above. He then, without any of the for- 
malities which the law required, or any examination of the -pre- 
mises, ordered off the body of Marc-Antoine to the Hotel de 
Ville, and proceeded to arrest Monsieur and Madame Calas, the 
maid Jeanne, La Vaisse, and a friend of the family named 
Cazeing, who had come to the house on hearing the terrible news. 
The parents of the defunct, absorbed in grief, supposed that they 
were being conducted to the Hotel de Ville to depose to the cir- 
cumstances of the suicide. Pierre was about leaving a candle 
burning in the passage, that they might find a light on their 
return. David, with a sarcastic leer at his simplicity, bade him 
put it out, “ They would not get home again so soon.” 

It is obvious how this precipitate arrest, and the neglect of an 
examination of the spot, was calculated to prejudice the case of 
the Calas family. It is possible that a proper scrutiny at the 
time would have established at once the fact of self-murder. 
Some essentials of the evidence were irretrievably lost. Such 
was the hurry of the proceedings, that David did not even stay 
to ascertain the name of Cazeing, but described him in the 
procés-verbal, as “un espéce d’abbé.” This “ sort of clergyman” 
was a manufacturer of stuffs, and, as an employer of several hun- 
dred hands, perfectly well known in Toulouse. One of David's 
colleagues arrived while he was making out this procés, and 
seeing the trembling eagerness of the zealot, ventured to suggest 
a little more patience and caution. “Je prend tout sur moi,” 
was the reply; “c'est ici la cause de la religion.” 

We shall not follow step by step the subsequent hearings of 
the five accused, for such they now were, before the Consistory. 
The procedure of a French court of justice before the Revolu- 
tion seems to have been arranged, not with a view of eliciting 
truth, but with that of securing condemnation. In the procés- 
Calas, even this iniquitous system would have failed of its pur- 
pose. It required all the address and management of David to 
get up a case sufficiently plausible to obtain a sentence against 
his victims. The prisoners were kept in close confinement, not 
allowed to communicate with their friends outside, and conse- 
quently unable to instruct counsel for their defence. The 
daughters Calas, and Louis, employed an advocate. But not 
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only had he no access to his clients, he could not approach the 
tribunal. For there was no public trial. The accused were in- 
terrogated separately and secretly by the judges. They could 
produce no witnesses for the defence, nor state anything except 
in answer to a question of the court. The advocate’s part was 
reduced to that of presenting “memoirs,” which it was at the 
judge's option to treat with neglect. But in this case David 
had taken care that not even a “‘ requéte” should reach the bench. 
At the beginning of the process, the attorney employed by the 
Demoiselles Calas had filed a bill in the court which was calcu- 
lated, but apparently not judiciously calculated, to stay the pro- 
ceedings. So irritated was David at this attempt to arrest his 
course, that he employed all his credit to get the attorney, Du- 
roux, cashiered. He did actually succeed in getting him sen- 
tenced to a public apology, and three months’ suspension. After 
this it became impossible for the friends of Calas to find an 
attorney to act for them. Even the bailiffs declined the hazardous 
office of serving the memorials which their advocate drew up. 

Notwithstanding all these arrangements, the affair did not pro- 
gress rapidly. More than thirty witnesses had been examined, 
yet no evidence had been obtained which permitted the Calas to 
be sentenced. It was found necessary to have recourse to the 
“monitory.” This was a resource of the civil tribunals in cases 
where witnesses were backward. The Attorney-General drew up 
a list of “ presumed facts” of which the Court was in need of 
evidence, which list was addressed to the ecclesiastical authority, 
and by it dispersed to the various parishes, to be read from the 
pulpits by the curés. The monitory so published informed all 
those who knew by hearsay or otherwise any of the circumstances 
stated in the requisition, that if they did not appear to disclose 
what they knew before either the magistrate, or the curé of their 
parish, they rendered themselves liable to excommunication. 
One of the rules for drawing up this terrible document in point 
of form required that it should always summon witnesses on both 
sides—for the defence as well as the prosecution. This provi- 
sion was necessary, because the tribunals in those days adhered 
rigorously to the maxim of the Roman law, that no witness can 
be heard who offers himself. (Testis se offerens repellitur a tes- 
timonio.) As the accused themselves were not allowed to call 
witnesses, none could appear for the defence at all, were the 
monitory so worded as to cite them for the prosecution only. 
In the present case the Attorney-General, with flagrant ille- 
gality, drew up his requisition in this partial form. 

Meanwhile the passions of the populace were further appealed 
to by the aid of religion. It was determined to give Mare- Antoine 
a public funeral. The Attorney-General, by collusion with the 
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Capitouls, demanded, in the King’s name, an order for interment 
on the ground that “une foule de motifs le rendent necessaire.” 
As proper means had been taken to guard against decomposition, 
there were no other motives that could reasonably be alleged. 
David, and one of his colleagues, took an opportunity when the 
rest of the consistory were absent, and they found themselves 
alone with two of their assessors of whom they were sure, to 
make an order to that effect. ‘They then engaged the curé of the 
parish of St. Etienne to undertake the ceremonies. Accordingly 
the body of a Protestant and a suicide was buried with all the 
honours of the Catholic Church, attended by all the clergy in 
Toulouse. It shows the temper of the people, that one of the 
lay confraternities, called the “ White Penitents,” attended the 
procession in their colours, on the pretext that the “ martyred” 
Marec-Antoine had entertained the idea of joining their society. 
After this one reads with satisfaction, in the Moniteur of 8th 
Avril, 1792, in the decree suppressing the confraternities through- 
out France, that the part played by the “ Penitents Blancs” in 
the affair of Calas is recited as one of the motives of the sup- 
pression. 

By these means a mass of evidence was slowly gathered which 
enabled the Capitouls to proceed to judgment. Not that any 
new facts, either direct or circumstantial, belonging to the tragedy 
of October 13th had been collected. The depositions are a mass 
of suspicions and hearsays, proving only the general animosity 
with which the Protestants were habitually regarded by their 
neighbours, and pointing constructively to the conclusion that 
the heretics thought any crime, even assassination, permissible to 
prevent the conversion of one of their body to the Catholic faith. 
From this premiss the inference was, that on the 13th October, 
1762, Jean Calas, aided and abetted by his wife, his son Pierre, 
his servant Jeanne Viguier, and the young La Vaisse, had mur- 
dered his eldest son, Marc-Antoine. ‘There was no evidence what- 
ever for the murder, but the particular fact was thought to be 
sufficiently proved, because the general doctrine of the Protes- 
tants had been presumptively established. The accused were 
not proved guilty, but they had been rigorously excluded from 
offermg any evidence of their innocence. It was not to be en- 
dured that heretics should be allowed to say that one who had 
received from the Church the honours of a martyr had been a 
suicide. Nor, indeed, in the excited state of popular feeling, 
could any witness have dared, even if the citation had been so 
framed as to have admitted it, to depose in favour of the accused. 
There were, indeed, two persons who could and would have come 
forward to affirm on oath the innocence of Calas and his wife. 
These two persons were La Vaisse, and the maid Jeanne Viguier. 
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The prosecutors were, indeed, much embarrassed by having 
arrested these two persons, and by having included them in the 
charge. Jeanne Viguier was a devout Catholic, who had been 
the means of converting one of her young masters, Louis Calas, 
and was supposed to have been urgent with Mare-Antoine to 
follow his brother's example. The absurdity of the supposition 
that she had aided in murdering Marc-Antoine, to prevent his 
conversion, was glaring, and the obvious mode of removing it 
would have been to have silently released her. But had she been 
released, she would have immediately appeared in quality of 
witness to prove that she had never quitted the Calas, father 
and mother, for an instant, from supper-time to the discovery of 
the body, and it would have been impossible to bring them in 
guilty. 

As to the state of opinion in Toulouse, it was now the fixed 
belief of the whole city that one of the articles of the Protestant 
creed required all Protestants to put to death any member of 
their body who became a convert to the Church Catholic ; that 
their own parents were bound to denounce them, nay to aid, if 
required, in their execution. It was further affirmed by those 
who pretended to know, that on the morning of the 13th, an 
assembly of Protestants had been held in a house which they 
named, at which the assassination of Marc-Antoine had been 
resolved in solemn conclave. One of the depositions bearing 
on this charge may be selected as illustrative, not only of the 
evidence in this case, but of the sort of evidence admissible under 
the system of secret interrogatory practised in the French Courts 
before the Revolution :— 


“Pierre Lagréye, master-tailor, 61st witness, declares, that he had 
it from one Bonnemaison, that he, the said Bonnemaison had heard say, 
that a labourer of Caraman, on hearing of the affair of Calas, had said, 
that there was nothing strange i in it, for that five or six persons had 
been made away with at Caraman in the same fashion.” 


Evidence enough of this sort had been got, and public opinion 
in Toulouse was not only ready, but impatient, for a severe sen- 
tence. Accordingly, on November 18th, the Capitouls met, and 
proceeded to what was called a preliminary sentence, which 
condemned Jean and Madame Calas, with their son Pierre to 
the rack (question ordinaire et extraordinaire), and La Vaisse and 
Viguier to be “ presented.” This presentation consisted in attach- 
ing the persons to the instrument of torture, and making every 
preparation for proceeding, and in that position interrogating 
them. 

The sentence was immediately read to the victims. They 
appealed from the sentence of the Consistory to the higher court, 
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the Parlement. Their appeal was met by a counter appeal on 
the part of the Attorney-General, an appeal a minimd, i.e., on 
the ground that the sentence on the two last criminals was too 
light. 

The Parlement of Toulouse ranked as the second Supreme 
Court of justice in the kingdom. ‘The Chambre de Tournelle, so 
called because the counsellors sate in it in rotation, was a Board, 
or Judicial Committee of Magistrates for the hearing of criminal 
appeals. It consisted apparently of fifteen members, though only 
13 sat and voted on this appeal. None of these magistrates 
bear names of historic note, though many of them were men of 
high consideration in Languedoc. Under such a system, how- 
ever, where offices were purchased, and the magistracy vied with 
each other in truckling for ministerial favours, the highest names 
give no security for justice or even for common integrity. Those 
who know anything of the history of the provincial Parlements 
will be prepared to find that the magistracy of Toulouse did but 
swim with the stream, and fall in with all the prepossessions and 
passions of the bourgeoisie. 

It will be unnecessary to go over again the pleadings before 
the Chamber, as the depositions which had already been taken in 
the court below were put in in the higher court, and nothing 
material was added. The accused had here, however, the advan- 
tage of counsel. They could not have had an abler advocate 
than M. Sudre. Combining a thorough knowledge of the civil 
law with a classical taste, the pleadings which he drew up for 
the defence are in the best style of the French bar, and far supe- 
rior in their chastened reserve to the exaggerated and tumid pro- 
tocols which were put forth at a later period of the affair, when it 
had begun to attract the attention of Europe. They do not 
appear to have produced any effect upon the magistrates. One 
memb.r of the Chamber only, M.de La Salle, was, at an early period 
of the trial, convinced of the innocence of the unhappy Calas, 
and was courageous enough to brave public opinion in the en- 
deavour to save them. He was easily put aside by his colleagues, 
not by argument, but by the simple sarcasm, ‘“‘ Ah, Monsieur, 
vous étes tout Calas!” What courage it required to bear even 
this useless testimony to truth may be conceived from the fact 
that M. Sudre, for his generosity in undertaking the defence of 
the helpless, lost all his practice at the bar, no one daring to 
employ a barrister who had so seriously compromised himself. 

After ten “‘ grandes séances” the court proceeded to deliver 
judgment. M. de La Salle, from highly conscientious motives, 
abstained from voting, as having already taken a part out of 
court. Of the thirteen judges who voted, only seven voted for 
the extreme sentence of the law. This would have saved the 
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prisoner, as the law required an absolute majority of the chamber. 
Upon this the senior magistrate present, out of complaisance to 
the court, transferred his vote, and the required majority was 
obtained. 

The sentence condemned Jean Calas— 


“1. To the rack (la question ordinaire et extraordinare) to draw 
from him a confession of his crime, and a betrayal of his accomplices, 

“9. That in his shirt, head and feet bare, he should be drawn from 
prison to the cathedral, and there on his knees, at the principal entrance, 
with a candle of wax two pounds weight in his hands, he should de- 
mand pardon for his crime of God, the king, and the laws. 

“3, That he should then be replaced in the cart, and taken to the 
Place Saint-Georges, where he should be stretched on a wheel, and 
have his arms, legs, thighs, and ribs broken by the executioner. 

“4. That he should then be laid upon his back, with his face 
toward heaven, to live as long as it should please God to give him 
life in pain and repentance for his crime and misdeeds, and to serve as 
an example of terror to other malefactors.” 


‘This sentence was pronounced March 9, 1762, and executed 
the following day. 

The horrible details of the torture, ordinary and extraordinary, 
by rack and by water, are given at length in the official procés- 
verbal. Human nature shrinks before the repetition of them. 
Suffice it to say that the spirit of the heroic victim triumphed 
over his mortal agonies, and that the butchers, assisted by the 
exhortations of two Jacobin friars, only extorted a consistent and 
unwavering declaration of innocence. In the hideous interro- 
gatory between the patient and his judges we have no difficulty 
in recognising an error on the one side endeavouring in vain to 
find any grounds on which to establish itself: on the other, the 
integrity of innocence reproducing itself in every form, and under 
the most terrible test to which human nature can be subjected. 
When brought out on the scaffold for the final scene of brutality, a 
single cry escaped his lips at the first blow out of the eleven, each 
one of which broke a bone. He endured the rest without a murmur. 
When stretched out in the manner prescribed by the sentence, not- 
withstanding the double torture and the breaking of his limbs, life 
was still so tenacious in the man of sixty-four, that he lingered in 
his agony for two hours. At the expiration of this time the execu- 
tioner had orders to puta period to his sufferings. At this moment 
David, who had presided at the torture, and had been watching 
the subsequent proceedings, unable any longer to control his rage 
and disappointment at not having extracted a confession, rushed 
towards him on the scaffold, ‘ Wretch, you have but a moment 
more to live! Confess the truth!” Calas, unable to speak, but 
retaining his faculties perfectly, made a sign in the negative with 
his head, and the executioner put the cord round his neck. 
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It is some consolation to outraged humanity to record the 
end of David. As light was gradually thrown upon this horrible 
perversion of justice, David found himself become the object of 
universal detestation. In 1765 he was turned out of the Capitolate. 
The horrors of his situation deranged his mind. He thought 
he saw gibbets and executioners on every side of him. He 
was taken home to his native place for the benefit of the air. 
He threw himself out of window once, but without fatal conse- 
quences. Though carefully watched, he managed to evade his 
keepers a second time, and killed himself by throwing himself 
from a window, crying out the name of Calas ! 

In relating the fate of the wretched Capitoul, we have antici- 
pated. We return to the year 1762. 

It had been thought advisable to take the case of Jean Calas 
first, separate from the others, as it was expected the torture 
would wring from him such a confession as would furnish a 
better ground of proceeding to their condemnation than as yet 
existed. The heroism of the father saved his family. The day 
after the execution, the Procureur-Général,* “ce Procureur de 
Beelzebuth,” Voltaire called him in the Sirven affair in 1770, 
moved the court to proceed to sentence the rest of the prisoners. 
He demanded that Madame Calas, her son, and La Vaisse should 
be hung, and Jeanne Viguier confined for life in the prison of 
the asylum, after having been present at the execution of her ac- 
complices. On the 18th March the court pronounced its decision. 
This was—against Pierre Calas, banishment: against the other 
three, a verdict of acquittal. Itis evident from this sentence that 
the judges had already begun to feel a suspicion of their error. 
For if Pierre had been guilty as an accessary to the murder of 
his brother, he should not have been let off with banishment. 
And if he was not accessary, for what crime was the penalty of 
banishment inflicted ? And as he and the other three were not 
accessary to the murder, we are to suppose that a man of sixty- 
four had, unassisted, strangled a vigorous young man of twenty- 
eight, without his even being able to make sufficient resistance 
to alarm the rest of the household. This second sentence is the 
severest. censure on the first. 

Such was the tragedy enacted in Toulouse. Let us turn to 
the effect produced as it came to be known beyond the walls. 

. On the Protestants of France it produced the utmost degree of 
consternation. The odious horrors of the torture and execution 
of an innocent man, and the blind violence with which his de- 
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struction at all hazards had been pushed on, struck the imagina- 
tion with awe. But more than even this were they alarmed by 
finding the whole of the Reformed churches publicly charged in 
an official document, authenticated by the Church, with holding 
the doctrine that it was the duty of parents to assassinate their 
children if they showed a disposition to become Catholics. They 
thought themselves obliged to obtain a solemn disavowal of the 
tenet, signed by the “‘ Venerable Company of the Pastors, Xc., of 
the Church at Geneva.” And they further engaged the most ac- 
credited name among the French Reformed, the illustrious Paul 
Rabaut, Pastor of the Desert, to put forth a ‘“‘ Memorial” in their 
defence. This defence, entitled ‘‘ La Calomnie Confondue,” is, in 
the opinion of M. Caquerel, not the production of Paul Rabaut 
himself. He was led to this conclusion by the style of the 
pamphlet, which is spirited, defiant, and tinged with the decla- 
matory rhetoric of the man of letters of that age. Such was not 
the attitude of the Reformed religion in France in the eighteenth 
century. The French Protestants were terrified at the pluck of 
their own apologist, and hastened to let him know that they 
found his pamphlet “‘ too severe,” ‘Too severe on the murderers 
of Calas! ‘To what can a few generations of unresisted and 
hopeless oppression bring a feeble and persecuted class or sect of 
men? We may not taunt these unhappy “ sheep in the desert” 
with pusillanimity, But it is too true that the vigour and life 
of the Huguenot body had quitted their country at the time of the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, Those who stayed behind had 
to drain to the dregs the bitter cup of insult and humiliation. 
They voluntarily accepted their lot, and their submission pro- 
duced its natural effects on their character. We are reminded of 
the description given of them in the indignant appeals of Saurin 
to these Nicodemites, as he calls them, who, by remaining at 
home, had sacrificed their conscience to their interests. 
Saurin reproaches them with betraying their God and their 
brethren. It would be more true to say that they were unfaithful 
to themselves. They had, like all defeated parties, lost the con- 
sciousness of being in the right, and seemed to cling to their 
creed rather from a stupid tenacity than from conviction. They 
justified their oppressors, and really thought it “treason” to com- 
plain. We must ascribe to this entire subjugation to the opinion 
of the majority the fact, that many Protestants in France at first 
expressed their full belief in the guilt of Calas. 

All that the voice from the Desert dared to call in question was 
the ascription to the Protestant body of the doctrine of assassi- 
nation. Even for this moderate resistance the memorial of Paul 
Rabaut was ordered by the Parlement of Toulouse to be burnt in 
the public square, and informations were directed to be taken 
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against all “concerned in composing, writing, printing, or dis- 
tributing the said libel.” The sentence on Jean Calas, a sentence 
passed with every solemnity by the second court of justice in 
the kingdom, no Protestant would have ventured to dispute 
the legality of, whatever suspicion he might have nursed in 
private. But even had the Protestants possessed the will, they 
had not the power to obtain a hearing. It required a mind un- 
subjugated by the reigning fanaticism, and a voice which could 
make itself heard, in order to bring the murderers of Calas to the 
bar of public opinion. 

About the end of March, 1762, a merchant of Marseilles, on his 
way home from Toulouse, stopped at Geneva, paid a visit to Vol- 
taire, and gave him an account of the dreadful scene which he 
had just witnessed. He affirmed most emphatically that Calas 
was innocent. Over and above the indignation inspired by the 
perversion of justice, there was that in the character of the busi- 
ness which in an especial manner addressed itself to Voltaire’s 
interests. The most sincere and disinterested of his feelings was 
his burning indignation against crimes committed in the name 
of religion. In the Toulouse tragedy he had brought home to 
him one of the most atrocious of such crimes on record. And 
this, on either alternative. Was Calas guilty? Then would be 
betrayed a dark and murderous fanaticism lurking among the 
crushed relics of French Calvinism. Was he innocent? Then 
Catholic bigotry had committed in the sight of day an atrocious 
wickedness, which it concerned the honour of the French nation 
to atone for as publicly and fully as lay in its power. With his 
accustomed energy he set about obtaining all the information he 
could gather; he spared neither time nor labour, nor any of his 
accustomed artifice, to elicit, to surprise—the truth ; writing in 
every direction, checking one correspondent by another. If he 
found one of his informants zealous in the cause of the Calas, 
Voltaire assumed the tone of one who believed their guilt, and 
challenges proof of the contrary. It was not long, however, 
before he saw his own way. ‘The task of putting the evidence 
in a shape to convince others was much more serious. For one 
species of proof which had most influenced himself could not be 
represented on paper. This was his experiments, for so we may 
call them, on the two sons. Donat Calas, the youngest, was then 
fifteen ; he had been apprenticed to a tradesman at Nimes. After 
the arrest and imprisonment of his family, he was recommended 
to fly the country, as the only way of escaping being involved in 
the catastrophe; he took refuge at Geneva; here Voltaire found 
him, carried him home to “ Les Délices,” and kept him with him. 
By this means he gained a knowledge not only of the young 
man’s own disposition, but of the character of the family, and 
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the interior economy of their household. Had Voltaire found 
in Donat the traces of savage fanaticism and sectarian hatred, 
it would at least have given possibility to the crime. He 
recognised, on the contrary, in the family with whose habits he 
thus made acquaintance, a gentleness of manners, a respectful 
tolerance towards the Catholic religion, which is most remote 
from such sacrifices to Moloch as were alleged. In July, Pierre 
Calas, having escaped from a Dominican convent at Toulouse 
into which he had been entrapped, made his appearance at Geneva. 
Voltaire, not content with examining him, placed persons in 
secret espionage near him for four months. His whole conduct 
and language, writes Voltaire, at the conclusion of this long trial, 
“sont de l'innocence la plus pure, et de la douleur la plus vraie.” 
The innocence of Calas is not doubtful. Had it been otherwise, 
the result of Voltaire’s experiment upon the sons would have 
been of the greatest weight in favour of the father. It may be 
true that it suited Voltaire’s purposes to attack the Parlement 
rather than the Protestants. But it was essential to him, if he 
did engage in a struggle with the Parlement, to be sure that he 
had right on his side before beginning. Had he had a bad case, 
he must have been ignominiously defeated. As it was, with right 
and justice on his side, success was doubtful. 

As soon as he was decided to act, it was necessary to engage 
the co-operation of the Widow Calas. Broken-hearted by a 
calamity which was irreparable by any human aid, she had retired 
with Jeanne Viguier into the country, in the neighbourhood of 
Montauban, Her only desire now was to drag out in privacy the 
sorrowful remainder of a life whose sunshine had been so cruelly 
extinguished. When she found herself expected to re-appear in 
the world, to undertake the journey to Paris, and the harass and 
shame of a personal canvass, she at first shrunk from the effort 
demanded. Indeed it was a hazardous as well as a difficult 
enterprise. She had but just escaped, herself and one of her 
sons, from participating in her husband’s tortures and death. 
They might be thought fortunate in having got off so easily. 
Was she now to confront authority, to levy war against the Par- 
lement of Toulouse, or even against the Capitouls? The same 
credit and influence which had been used to procure the unjust 
verdict would be exerted with tenfold force to sustain it. 

Voltaire better understood the risk run in the attempt than 
Madame Calas herself. He knew that now the whole strength of 
the Church would be engaged to uphold the unjust judgment, 
and with the more pertinacity because they knew it to have been 
unjust, and its exposure would therefore involve signal disgrace. 
But with his farsighted and clear understanding, he had calculated 
his resources, and saw that it could be done. The closest caution, 
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however, was necessary. Had it been known that Madame Calas 
was in motion, the Attorney-General would have had little diffi- 
culty in obtaining a lettre de cachet, and shutting her up in 
some prison or convent. She went to Paris alone. Her means 
were now too narrow—for their fortune had been wrecked by the 
imprisonment, and even their shop pillaged by the mob—for her 
to afford an attendant, and the faithful Jeanne was left at home. 
M. La Vaisse, who acted in concert with her, also appeared in 
Paris under an assumed name. Voltaire from a distance watched 
over her proceedings, smoothed her path, and acted as her pro- 
tector with that thoughtful delicacy in which he was unsurpassed. 
Thanks to his indefatigable exertions, the lonely woman soon 
found herself surrounded by friends, and offers of assistance. 
But this brought with it new troubles. Her inexperience of the 
capital was so great, that every friend thought himself bound to 
become adviser also. The multitude of counsellors became itself 
an embarrassment. Voltaire’s time is now occupied in setting 
aside the impracticable proposals of mistaken well-wishers, and 
repairing the blunders of officious but ignorant zeal. His 
activity was incessant, and only equalled by his steadiness. The 
fertility of his invention, his inexhaustible fund of expedients to 
meet every difficulty, were never more conspicuous than in this 
cause, into which he threw himself with all his soul. tak 
The difficulties were appalling. First, there was the pervading 
official difficulty of getting anything done, which is multiplied 
tenfold when it is a question of getting undone that which has 
been done. Not public offices only, and professions, but society, 
swarms with persons who are always convinced that an official 
sentence is always a just sentence. Such a one was the Duc de 
Villars, whom Voltaire had endeavoured to enlist in the cause. 
He had so far complied as to make an application to the Secre- 
tary of State, that the grounds of the sentence (motifs de Varrét) 
might be produced :— 


“This is as much as 1 considered myself justified in saying to M. de 
Saint-Florentin. I could not venture to assert that the sentence 
was an unjust sentence, as I have no reason for thinking it so. The 
pa rs which you have forwarded to me, and which I hereby acknow- 

ge, have not altered my opinion. I wish I may be wrong in believing 
that fanaticism can prompt to any crime. But I cannot suppose that 
thirteen judges would unanimously condemn a man to the most terrible 
of punishments without a certain assurance of his guilt.” 


These sentiments, which breathe the refinement and cold good 
sense of the “ highest circles,” were by no means confined to those 
circles. ‘They were above all things adapted to damp Voltaire, 
who, however he might outrage decency at times, was always alive 
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to the proprieties. An anecdote is told by M. Gaberel 
(Voltaire les Génévois) of a German Baron who happened 
im passing by Geneva to call at Ferney, in the very height of the 
business. Having just emerged from his patriarchal Schloss, the 
Baron was in baronial ignorance of the news of the day. Voltaire, 
who could think of nothing else, immediately inquired, ‘‘ Monsieur, 
que pensez-vous du pauvre Calas, qui a été roué ?’ 

“Tl a été roué! Ah! il faut que ce soit un grand coquin !” 

Voltaire’s indignation may be guessed, and the visitor was 
summarily ejected from Ferney, much to his astonishment. His 
blunder was explained to him at Geneva. He, on‘his part, had 
supposed Calas to be some brigand to whom the Lord of Ferney 
had been administering scignorial justice. 

The coldness of official persons was not the only obstacle to be 
grappled with. The Calas had a secret opponent in the most 
powerful personage in the realm, the Secretary of State, the Comte 
de Saint-Florentin, His opposition was all the more formidable 
that it was veiled under the cautious and stately reserve of diplo- 
matic forms. What may have been the minister's policy it is 
impossible to guess. But we now know, from the secret 
despatches, what was not penetrated by Voltaire himself, that 
throughout the affair the Secretary of State was the active and 
interested patron of the enemies of Calas. 

Another danger to be guarded against was the susceptibility of 
the Catholics. Had the appeal of the Calas for justice been 
put in its true light, it might easily have been represented on 
the other side as a conspiracy of the Calvinists, and so not only 
the Church, but the whole Catholic party, have been roused to 
resist it. In drawing up the memorials for the appellants, Vol- 
taire had the difficult task of pleading for a Protestant, and before 
Catholic France, such as Louis XIV. had left it. His own ac- 
count of the nicety of touch this required is found in one of the 
letters, published for the first time in 1856 (Lettres Inédites) :— 

“ My dear Tronchin,—I send you the memorial as I have worded 
it for our Catholics at home; you see that, like the apostle, I make 
myself all things to all men. A Protestant, speaking as here in his 
own name, could not, I thought, conceal his creed, but must speak of 
it with modesty, to disarm, if possible, the French prejudice against 
Calvinism. Consider that there are plenty of folks quite ready to say, 
‘What signifies it if they have beaten a Calvinist to death! The 
State has one enemy the less!’ Depend upon it many a good simple 
ecclesiastic thinks this. We must stop their mouths by a modest ex- 
position of the reasonable side of Protestantism, so stated that the 
Catholic convert-mongers shall continue to cherish hopes of success.” 


Many other obstacles of a technical nature, such as the diffi- 
culty of obtaining a copy of the original proceedings at Toulouse, 
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arose; the expense, which was enormous, Voltaire paid out of 
his own pocket, or by a subscription among his friends; but 
finally they were all surmounted by his address and ardour. On 
the 7th of March, three days short of a year since the death of 
Jean Calas, Voltaire had the gratification of seeing the first step 
towards reparation made. The Conseil d’Etat, on the motion of 
M. Mariette, made an order for the review of the case of Jean 
Calas. It had now attracted general attention, not only at the 
bar, and in legal and official circles, but in the court. The Con- 
seil du Roi was held at Versailles; and we have the following 
account from an eye-witness, in a letter dated the following day, 
March 8th :— 


“ Madame Calas’ affair was decided yesterday in the Council. I 
accompanied her to Versailles, as did several other gentlemen her 
friends. She met with a most favourable reception from the ministers. 
She was not obliged to wait anywhere. As soon as ever she presented 
herself, the doors flew wide open. Every one seemed bent on offering 
her all the sympathy in their power. The Chancellor said to her, 
‘Your business, Madam, engages all our thoughts. We desire that 
you should receive here all the consolation for your troubles which we 
ean give.’ She proceeded to the gallery, with her daughters, to see 
the king pass to council. Several of the great lords addressed her— 
the Duc d’A., the Comte de Noailles, &e. They undertook that the 
king should notice her, and placed her on purpose. But owing to a 
strange accident their design was frustrated. For just as the king 
came to the place, one of his suite stumbled and fell, and drew all eyes 
upon him.” 


This first arrét of the Council, ordering a review, was only the 
first stage. It.took twelve months more to carry the case through 
all the necessary steps. The 4th of June, the Council having 
reviewed the case, quashed the judgment of the Parlement of 
Toulouse (arrét de cassation), and ordered a new trial. 

The indignation at 'loulouse, when the news reached that city, 
was extreme. It was indeed an extreme and rare stretch of royal 
power to reverse the judgment of a Supreme Court of justice. The 
lawyers at Toulouse maintained that it could not be done. How- 
ever, they were obliged to content themselves with muttering this 
constitutional doctrine, and with making an extortionate charge 
for certified copies of the proceedings. One religious consolation 
the archbishop (Arthur Richard Dillon) indulgently added. To 
reward their Catholic zeal, and console them under their cruel 
humiliation, he permitted each of the counsellors of the Parlement 
to have mass said at home on Sundays. In the enjoyment of 
these Christian comforts they had nothing to regret, as they said, 
in the business, but not having had the whole five broken on the 
wheel instead of one only. 
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The Conseil du Roi, or Privy Council, having annulled the 
sentence as a court of appeal, sent the case for a new trial before 
a court composed of the “ Maitres des Requétes de |’Hotel au 
Souverain.” This appears to have been a sort of Palace Court, 
for the trial of causes arising within the precincts of the palace 
or royal residence. Its cognizance seems to have been extended, 
on this and rare occasions, to such cases as the king in council 
pleased to reserve for his own hearing. This second trial was of 
the greatest consequence for clearing the memory and establishing 
the innocence of Jean Calas. Had the proceedings ended in 
annulling the Toulouse judgment, it would have been certainly 
pretended that the reversal was unfounded. Now the whole 
evidence was gone into afresh, and the Calas were enabled to 
produce evidence for the defence, which the iniquitous procedure 
of the provincial tribunal had not admitted. The examination of 
the evidence occupied six sittings of about four hours each, the 
last excepted, which was more than eight. The final sentence, 
in which the forty judges unanimously concurred, was given on 
the 9th of March, 1765—the very day three years on which the 
original sentence had been passed on Jean Calas. This piece of 
French puerility might better have been spared. ‘“ This theatrical 
trick,” says Grimm (“Corresp. Lit.,” 25 Mars), “in so solemn a 
business, makes one shudder, as if one was among children play- 
ing with knives and axes.” Some of the advisers of Madame 
Calas, elated with success, urged her to proceed to sue the Par- 
lement of Toulouse for damages. This was judiciously prevented. 
She received a sum in compensation out of the public purse. It 
sounds considerable, but it was all exhausted in the costly legal 
proceedings which had now spread over three years, besides the 
sums which had been laid out by Voltaire. To the subscription 
which Voltaire opened foreign countries contributed. The Em- 
press of Russia was said to have given 3000 livres. The English 
subscription-list contained nearly one hundred and fifty names, 
headed by those of the Queen and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Long before all the creditors were paid off, these succours were 
exhausted; and it remained for the National Convention in ’92 
—thirty years after the event—to make this final reparation. On 
the 23rd Pluviose, the citoyen Bézard made a set harangue before 
the Convention, reciting the whole story, and bringing forward 
some facts which had not been produced on the trial, with which 
he had been furnished by the surviving members of the family. 
This is the last public notice of the Calas tragedy. 

One reflection is forced upon us by reviewing the share which 
law had in this drama. The arm by which Voltaire fought out 
his success was public opinion. The power by which the Ca- 
tholic magistrates of Toulouse had worked was also a public 
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opinion, viz., that of the Catholic population of Languedoc. 
Voltaire was able to upset their judgment by bringing to bear on 
the tribunals a wider and more comprehensive publicity. The 
opinion of Europe corrected the narrow bigotry of a remote pro- 
vince. ‘The tribunals play a subordinate part throughout. Law 
appears as the creature and instrument of the public voice, which 
controls and directs its findings. Instead of waiting to let the 
ease be sifted in court, confident that justice will be done, the 
public out of doors dictate what view the bench shall take. The 
public must assume the office of Dicast, and labour through the 
evidence, or there is no security that justice will be done. Let 
us suppose that instead of a sceptical and tolerant age, with a 
Voltaire to direct opinion, these events had occurred in a reac- 
tionary and servile period, when orthodoxy and the infallibility of 
government were the reigning doctrines, what possible chance 
would there have been of the reversal of Jean Calas’ sentence ? 
The same bigotry which had perverted justice at Toulouse would 
have sanctioned the perversion at Paris. The rational and in- 
structed minority would have raised their voice, but it would 
have been heard only in an unavailing and despised protest. 
There has probably been no age of the history of France in which 
such a sentence as this passed by the Parlement of Toulouse 
was impossible. There is hardly any period of that history, besides 
the one in question, when such a conspicuous act of justice to a 
Protestant, as the reversal of Calas’ sentence, was possible. 

Thus it happened that a matter of fact, no more doubtful 
than any of the most certain facts in history, became a party 
question. ‘he memory of Calas had been vindicated by Voltaire 
and the Encyclopedists. That was quite enough for the Ca- 
tholics. A good Catholic must know no more in order to form 
his opinion. It is the characteristic of Catholicism that it super- 
sedes reason, and prejudges all matters by the application of 
fixed principles. And this habit of mind a Catholic carries with 
him from religion and philosophy into history and matters of 
fact. His question is not, “Is there evidence that this man did 
this thing ?” but, “ which view does the Church take?” The 
mental habit thus engendered is fatal to truth and integrity. 
M. Coquerel flatters himself, in his closing words, that he has 
set the matter at rest for ever. The writers on both sides, he 
says, had followed the same method. They had repeated, out of 
the histories, the same arguments, the partisans dwelling on those 
which seemed to tell for the accused,—the adversaries on those 
which made against them. But no one before himself had un- 
dertaken to go through in detail the written depositions and the 
pleadings of the advocates. M. Coquerel ought to know his 
countrymen better than to think that even demonstrative evidence 
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will procure from Catholic opinion justice for a Protestant. Rea- 
sonable and well-informed men of course will see the truth. But 
the mass of Catholics are carefully protected from reason and 
information. We have little doubt that as long as the Catholic 
religion shall last, their little manuals of falsified history will 
continue to repeat that Jean Calas murdered his son because he 
had become a convert to the Catholic faith. 


~ Art. VI.—Reauism 1In Art: Recent GERMAN Fiction. 


. Neue Novellen. Von Paul Heyse. 1858. 

2. Novellen. Von Paul Heyse. 2te Auflage. 1857. 

. Zwischen Himmel und Erde. Von Otto Ludwig. 2te Auflage. 
1858. 

. Adam und Eva. Von Theodor Miigge. 1858. 

. Die Dokumente. Von Theodor Miigge. 1857. 

. Soll und Haben. Von Gustav Freitag. 8te Auflage. 1858. 

. Die Leute von Seldwyla. Von Gottfried Keller. 2te Auflage. 
1858. 
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RASMUS relates a curious case of mania which afflicted a 
young Italian gentleman, who, although he had never been 
in Germany, nor had ever learned German, was suddenly and in- 
comprehensibly seized with an irresistible tendency to utter 
copious and incvherent phrases, distinctly recognisable as Ger- 
man. A celebrated physician was called in. ‘The diagnosis left 
no doubt that the young gentleman was suffering from worms. 
A cure was effected ; but with the departure of the entozoa there 
was a complete and final extinction of the German idiom. From 
that moment the young gentleman had easier intestines, and 
spoke nothing but harmonious Italian. 

Without guaranteeing the physiological accuracy of this anec- 
dote, which is cited by Erasmus somewhere in his oration in 
praise of medicine, we confess that we should not be reluctant to 
see a similar method of cure applied to many of the German 
literati, as, at any rate, a tentative effort to restrain the too 
abundant copiousness of weak and watery idiom which flows from 
that body. If we are to take the diagnosis of the Leipsic Fair, 
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we must pronounce entozoa to be epidemically rife. How other- 
wise can the phenomena be explained ? How is it, that with a 
language rich, flexible, potent for every purpose, and with writers 
who, as masters of composition, take rank beside the greatest 
names in literature, the majority of Germans nevertheless con- 
trive to render their noble language the most wearisome, the 
most cumbrous, the least intelligible, and least expressive medium 
for the accurate and delicate communication of ideas and senti- 
ment? How is it that, with such models, they have not learned 
the art of writing? To be gentlemen of somewhat slow, sluggish 
minds is perhaps their misfortune; but to be writers deplorably 
deficient in the first principles of composition is assuredly their 
fault. Some men pasture on platitudes, as oxen upon meadow- 
grass ; they are at home on a dead level of commonplace, and do 
not desire it to be irradiated by a felicity of expression. But if 
they cannot be felicitous, they should at any rate be clear; if 
their phrases are only approximative, their sentences need not 
be half a page in length, clause within clause, and encumbered 
with auxiliaries. ‘To write well is an art; and an art possessed 
by few ; but to write decently, and with care, is an accomplishment 
which can be learned by all, although it is one not yet mastered 
by the writers to whom we allude. This is a defect over which 
foreigners marvel, and cultivated Germans mourn. Where lies 
the cause of that defect? It cannot lie in the language, since in 
poetry all Germans express themselves clearly, if not always 
felicitously ; and in the prose of the good writers—of which there 
are many—we see how capable the language is of crystal clear- 
ness, stately largo, delicate expression, or sharp, rapid epigram. 
Can the cause be the entozoa? ‘The prescription of that Italian 
physician should be sought for. 

Seriously, no one acquainted with German literature can 
fail to be struck with the very remarkable latitude which 
is given to bad and negligent writing of all kinds. Great 
are the achievements of the German mind, and incalculable 
the debt which Europe owes to Germany. In every department 
of literature, art, and science, he who has mastered the German 
language tinds himself in possession of a key which will unlock 
costly cabinets. Our scholars, our historians, our jurists, our 
philosophers, our men of science, and our poets, are every day 
learning more and more how to value and how to employ such a 
key. Yet while German thought and German industry have 
enriched Europe in every direction, while German literature is 
everywhere held in profound and merited respect, there is, as 
there has always been, a laxity, not to say licence, in German 
style, which mars the effect of much good labour, and which 
encourages the publication of a mass of bad literature that 
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otherwise would never see the light. The reader will of 
course understand that we exclude all those writers who, 
gifted with the talent of expression, or conscious of the 
demands of literature, attend to their diction, as the painter at- 
tends to his colouring. We refer solely to the mass of authors 
to whom the idea of the art of writing being an art, like any 
other, seems never to have presented itself. Much of this must 
depend on the public. If bad writing were severely criticised, 
bad writers would diminish. But when the most slovenly and 
imperfect diction will not prevent a writer from gaining a great 
reputation, encouragement is held out to incompetence and 
indolence. In France, unless a man writes clearly and correctly 
he is not read ; if he writes felicitously, he becomes famous. But 
in Germany there is no severe public taste; and.Germans seem 
rarely to possess that susceptibility to the delicate shades of dis- 
tinction on which tastedepends. They take things more en bloc. 
The jewelled finger with a dirty nail does not shock them as it 
shocks us. Ifa man has anything to say, they let him say it as 
carelessly as he pleases. 

Strangely enough it sounds, in our ears, when works of 
biography and fiction, such as schoolboys ought to be whipped 
for writing, are classed under the head of schéne Litteratur—belles 
lettres. An ill-written work of erudition or science unnecessarily 
taxes the reader, who has already enough to do in mastering the 
contents ; but in such cases faults of manner are forgiven for the 
sake of the matter: we know that a savant cannot always have a 
talent for expression, and that an able experimenter may be a 
feeblo expositor. Yet even this forgiveness has its limits. We 
have a right to refuse too wide a latitude. If a man is unable to 
write, let him get another to put his ideas in a presentable shape. 
Negligence is an offence; and it is from negligence that so 
many German professors write badly. Noone would demand of 
them literary talent; but we may rightfully demand that proper 
respect to literature which would keep them from slovenly, 
obscure writing. Graces are gifts: it can no more be required of 
a professor that he should write with felicity than that he should 
charm all beholders with his personal appearance ; but literature 
requires that he should write intelligibly and carefully, as society 
requires that he should wash his face and button his waistcoat. 
The most celebrated of living chemists is also one of the most 
popular writers ; we cannot expect that all chemists should have 
the bright intellect of a Liebig, but we have a right to demand that, 


~ as authors, they should not bestow less pains, less industry than 


he does. The rough draft of MS. which they would send to 
press, he writes twice, and even thrice over again, never letting it 
be printed till he is satisfied that the ideas are clearly expressed. 
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No man who comes before the public has the right of eluding 
this labour and this difficulty. The art of writing is not easy, 
as those know best who have written best. The “ gentlemen 
who write with ease” are read with fatigue; and Mr. Helps has 
somewhere accounted for this fatigue by the admirable suggestion 
that bad writers employ many phrases “in the secret hope that 
one among them may be found to fit.” The difficulty in writing 
is, after having clearly determined what you mean, to find the 
expressions which clearly present that meaning, and no more; 
every superfluous word is a loss of power, or a loss of clearness. 

Such excuse as may be found for an ill-written work of science 
does not exist in the case of a novel or biography. And yet so 
ill-written are the majority of German biographies and novels, 
so unlovely is the greater part of the schéne Litteratur, that the 
sight of a volume is apt to produce a shudder—a kind of intel- 
lectual gooseflesh. For the present we will leave the biographies 
in peace, and confine ourselves to the fiction which has recently 
appeared. 

The novels of Germany are singularly inferior to those of 
France or England ; indeed, graceful as are many of the German 
legends and fairy tales, fiction seems but little suited to the 
German genius, and novels of real life almost altogether beyond 
its range. Every reader knows how bad is the mass of novels in 
England and France ; how they do but repeat the conventional 

s of character and incident, in language more or less in- 
flated and ungrammatical ; there can be no surprise, therefore, at 
finding a German circulating library furnishing the same class of 
works, But Germany is distinguished from England and France 
in this, that whereas these countries produce from time to time a 
really considerable amount of striking fiction, enough to seduce 
even grave readers, and to redeem novei reading from the re- 
proach which would justly cling to it, were novels of no higher 
quality than the staple of the library ; in Germany the mass is very 
feeble, and there are no novelists who in England or France 
would be eminent. We do not say that there are no creditable 
German novels; but we think every competent critic will allow 
that the best of these are of quite a different quality from those 
which produce a “sensation” in England and France. And if we 
desired an easy proof of this assertion, we might refer to Freitag’s 
“Soll und Haben,” which has been translated three or four times 
in England, and in cheap editions has been largely read ; so that 
we may refer to it with some confidence of being understood. 
For half a century no novel has had such a success as this in 
Germany. It has already reached its eighth edition, and has 
been read by “everybody.” This success is certainly legitimate. 
Comparing the work with the other novels we have seen, we perceive 
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in it qualities which would in all countries render it acceptable, 
but which in Germany must give it eminence. Freitag is not an 
artist, in the high sense of the word, but he is very near being 
one: he has an eye for character, and he has in some degree the 
still rarer gift of dramatic presentation of character; he has a 
faculty of invention, and a strenuous desire to paint realities; 
he knows life under many forms, and is wide in his sympathies; 
he has further a power of writing such as his countrymen rarely 
exhibit. Nevertheless, this book, which produced so profound a 
sensation in Germany, produced none at all in England: it was 
largely bought, because an excitement was got up about it, owing 
to the rival translations, and the Chevalier Bunsen’s foolish pre- 
face; but we never heard of any critical reader who thought the 
novel comparable to the better class of novels in England and 
France. We should scarcely suppose that even German critics 
would place “Soll und Haben” beside Balzac or George Sand, 
Thackeray or Dickens; while English critics assuredly would 
place it below the works of very inferior writers. One feels that 
there is a great deal of merit in Freitag’s book, and that it con- 
tains matter which a more artistic hand would have fashioned into 
enduring forms ; but it is a work to read, not to re-read. This 
is felt by some German critics also who, now they have recovered 
from their surprise at having been really interested in a work 
which, after all, leaves behind it no enduring impression, attribute 
this failure to produce a deep impression to what they call the 
author's “realism.” According to them, Freitag’s work fails, 
because it moves amid the prosaic realities of life, telling us of 
merchants and shopkeepers, such as may be found behind many 
a counter ; men honourable, indeed, and honoured in their circle, 
but having no care or thought of art, philosophy, and the higher 
aims of life. It is this want of the “ideal element” which makes 
“Soll und Haben,” according to the critics, a work of the day; 
which gives it a temporary success, ‘‘ because our age is realistic,” 
and because the bourgeoisie loves to see itself represented in 
fiction; but which inevitably condemns it to oblivion. Were 
this criticism well-founded, the consequence to be drawn from it 
would be that novelists should care little about reality, and much 
about ideal subjects: a conclusion which renders the dearth of 
good novels somewhat inexplicable, seeing that already the 
libraries swarm with works having but the faintest possible rela- 
tion to any form of human life, and the strongest infusion of what 
is considered the “ ideal element.” The hero is never a merchant, 
a lawyer, an artisan—Gott bewahre! He must have a pale face 
and a thoughtful brow; he must be either a genius or a Herr 
Baron. The favourite hero is a poet, or an artist, often a young 
nobleman who has the artistic nature; but always a man of 
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genius; because prose can be found at every street-corner, and 
art must elevate the public by “ beautifying” life. 
This notion of the function of Art is widely spread. It has its 
advocates in all countries, for it is the natural refuge of incom- 
etence, to which men fly, impelled by the secret sense of their 
inability to portray Reality so as to make it interesting. A dis- 
tinction is drawn between Art and Reality, and an antithesis esta- 
blished between Realism and Idealism which would never have 
gained acceptance had not men in general lost sight of the fact 
that Art is a Representation of Reality—a Representation which, 
inasmuch as it is not the thing itself, but only represents it, must 
necessarily be limited by the nature of its medium; the canvas 
of the painter, the marble of the sculptor, the chords of the mu- 
sician, and the language of the writer, each bring with them 
peculiar laws; but while thus limited, while thus regulated by the 
necessities imposed on it by each medium of expression, Art 
always aims at the representation of Reality, 7.e. of Truth ; and no 
departure from truth is permissible, except such as inevitably lies 
in the nature of the medium itself. Realism is thus the basis of 
all Art, and its antithesis is not Idealism, but Falsism. When our 
painters represent peasants with regular features and irreproacha- 
ble linen ; when their milkmaids have the air of Keepsake beauties, 
whose costume is picturesque, and never old or dirty; when 
Hodge is made to speak refined sentiments in unexceptionable 
English, and children utter long speeches of religious and poetic 
enthusiasm ; when the conversation of the parlour and drawing- 
room is a succession of philosophical remarks, expressed with 
great clearness and logic, an attempt is made to idealize, but the 


result is simple falsification and bad art. ‘To misrepresent the ° 


forms of ordinary life is no less an offence than to misrepresent 
the forms of ideal life: a pug-nosed Apollo, or Jupiter in a great- 
coat, would not be more truly shocking to an artistic mind than 


are those senseless falsifications of nature into which incompe- / 


tence is led under the pretence of idealizing, of ‘‘ beautifying” 
nature. Either give us true peasants, or leave them untouched ; 
either paint no drapery at all, or paint it with the utmost fidelity ; 
either keep your people silent, or make them speak the idiom of 
their class. 

Raphael’s marvellous picture, the “Madonna di San Sisto,” 
presents us with a perfect epitome of illustration. In the figures 
of the Pope and St. Barbara we have a real man and woman, one 
of them a portrait, and the other not elevated above sweet woman- 
hood. Below, we have the two exquisite angel children, intensely 
childlike, yet something more, something which renders their 
Wings congruous with our conception of them. In the never-to- 
be-forgotten divine babe, we have at once the intensest realism of 
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presentation, with the highest idealism of conception: the atti- 
tude is at once grand, easy, and natural; the face is that of a 
child, but the child is divine: in those eyes, and on that brow, 
there is an indefinable something* which, greater than the ex- 
pression of the angels’, grander than that of pope or saint, is, to 
all who see it, a perfect truth; we feel that humanity in its 
highest conceivable form is before us, and that to transcend such 
a. form would be to lose sight of the human nature there repre- 
sented. In the virgin mother, again, we have a real woman, such 
( as the campagna of Rome will furnish every day, yet with eyes 
i subdued to a consciousness of her divine mission. Here is a 
/ picture which from the first has enchained the hearts of men, 
which is assuredly in the highest sense ideal, and which is so 
| because it is also in the highest sense real—a real man, a real 
| 
| 
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woman, real angel-children, and a real Divine Child; the last a 

striking contrast to the ineflectual attempts of other painters to 

spiritualize and idealize the babe—attempts which represent no 

babe at all. Titian’s unsurpassable head of Christ, in the famous 

| { “ Christo del Moneta,” if compared with all other heads by other 

painters, will likewise be found to have its profound significance 





and idealism in the wonderful reality of the presentation: the 
head is more intensely human than that of any other representa- 
tion of Christ, but the humanity is such as accords with our 
highest conceptions. 

We may now come to an understanding on the significance of 
the phrase Idealism in Art. Suppose two men equally gifted with 
the perceptive powers and technical skill necessary to the accurate 
representation of a village group, but the one to be gifted, over 
and above these qualities, with an emotional sensibility which 
leads him to sympathize intensely with the emotions playing 
amid that village group. Both will delight in the forms of ex- 
ternal nature, both will lovingly depict the scene and scenery; 
but the second will not be satisfied therewith: his sympathy will 
lead him to express something of the emotional life of the group ; 
the mother in his picture will not only hold her child in a grace- 
ful attitude, she will look at it with a mother’s tenderness ; the 

—__ lovers will be tender; the old people venerable. Without once 

| ip ne from strict reality, he will have thrown a sentiment into 
his group which every spectator will recognise as poetry. Is he 

not more real than a Teniers, who, admirable in externals, had 
‘little or no sympathy with the internal life, which, however, is as real 
as the other? But observe, the sentiment must be real, truly ex- 
| pressed as a sentiment, and as the sentiment of the very people 
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* This is only true of the original. No rm engraving that we have 
ever seen has even a tolerable accuracy in these 


er, subtler beauties. 
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represented ; the tenderness of Hodge must not be that of Romeo, 
otherwise we shall have such maudlin as the “ Last Appeal.” Let 
us have Teniers rather than Frank Stone ; truth, however limited, 
rather than spurious idealism. The mind of the painter is ex- 
pressed in his pictures. Snyders and Landseer are both great 
animal painters, both represent with marvellous accuracy the forms 
and attitudes of animals; but Landseer is a poet where Snyders is 
merely brutal. Landseer paints his dogs, sheep, and stags with the 
utmost fidelity ; he does not idealize them, except in that legi- 
timate style of idealization which consists in presenting the highest 
form of reality: he makes his animals express their inner-life ; 
he throws a sentiment into his groups. Snyders does nothing 
but represent dogs tearing down wild boars, or animals in a state 
of demoniacal ferocity ; Landseer makes us feel that dogs have 
their affections and their sorrows, their pride and their whims. 

In like manner the novelist (to return to the point from which 
we started) expresses his mind in his novels, and according as his 
emotional sympathy is keen and active, according to his poetic 
disposition, will the choice and treatment of his subject be 
poetical: but it must always be real—true. If he select the inci- 
dents and characters of ordinary life, he must be rigidly bound 
down to accuracy in the presentation. He is at liberty to avoid 
such subjects, if he thinks them prosaic and uninteresting (which 
will mean that he does not feel their poetry and interest), 
but having chosen, he is not at liberty to falsify, under pretence 
of beautifying them ; every departure from truth in motive, idiom, 
or probability, is, to that extent, a defect. His dressmaker must 
be a young woman who makes dresses, and not a sentimental 
“ heroine,” evangelical and consumptive; she may be con- 
sumptive, she may also be evangelical, for dressmakers are so 
sometimes, but she must be individually a dressmaker. So also 
the merchant must have an air of the counting-house, an ostler 
must smell of the stables. To call a man a merchant, and tell 
us of his counting-house, while for anything else we might sup-, 
pose him to be a nobleman, or an uncle from India, is not Art,\ ¥ 
because it is not representation of reality. If the writer’s know-; 
ledge or sympathies do not lead him in the direction of ordinary 
life, if he can neither paint town nor country, let him take to the 
wide fields of History or Fancy. Even there the demands of! 
truth will pursue him ; he must paint what he distinctly sees with 
his imagination; if he succeed, he will create characters which 
are true although ideal; and in this sense Puck, Ariel, Brutus, 
and Falstaff are as real as Dick Swiveller or Tom Jones. 

To accuse “ Soll und Haben” of “ realism” would in our eyes 
be the highest of compliments, because the book undertakes to 


represent the life of the bourgeoisie in Germany ; and although it 
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may not be so great an achievement to represent such a form of 
life as to represent the life of a poet, an artist, a thinker, or a 
statesman, it would be a greater achievement to represent the 
ordinary life truly than the extraordinary life incompletely. 
Teniers is leagues below Raphael, but he is infinitely superior to 
the “ ideal painters” who annually astonish Europe. The author 
of “ Soll und Haben” is not a Teniers. He represents daily life, 
but he does so imperfectly ; his truth is but partial, and is mixed 
with falsehood ; and because he is not real, he is not poetical. In 
several dithyrambic passages he tries to persuade us that the life 
he paints is not without its poetry; but like many other writers 
he confounds poetry with dithyrambs, thinks that it can be added 
from without, not seeing that the true poetry of life lies in the 
emotions and affections proper to each situation, and cannot be 
imported into it. The poetry of a student's garret is not the 
poetry of the labourer’s family occupying the next room. The 
poetry of an alley is not the poetry of a farm-yard. Wherever 
there is beauty, suffering, and love, there will be poetry. We re- 
member walking through the Jews’ quarter in Prague, when it had 
for us only a squalid curiosity, until the sight of a cheap flower 
or two in the windows, and a dirty Jew fondling his baby, sud- 
denly shed a beam as of sunlight over the squalor, and let us into 
the secret of the human life there. The artist who depicted only 
what we saw at first, would not have been so real as he who also 
depicted the flowers and affections; and not being so real, he 
would not have been so poetical. Of this poetry, Freitag has 
scarcely a gleam. The finest touches are those in the represen- 
tation of the pathetic affection of the Giant for his little son, and 
the consciousness of his own early death. But in general the 
emotions and fancies, which are the sunshine of back alleys and 
dingy counting-houses, as they are of parks and town-houses, and 
which Dickens so well knows how to represent when he takes us 
into the squalidest scenes, are so sparingly touched by Freitag, 
that his novel oppresses us with a weary sense of prose, till we 
pant for a breath of fresh air. 

There are many faults in “Soll und Haben,” among them a 
tiresome imitation of Dickens, and a want of artistic development 
(too much being indicated which should be painted out) ; but 
the chief cause of its not producing an enduring impression, even on 
those who read it eagerly to the end, is the want of precisely that 
realism with which it has been reproached. We have no belief in 
any of the characters; they do not affect us as real beings; they 
occupy no place in the gallery of ideal portraits with which our 
memory is enriched. Who believes in Anton or Fink? Who 
understands and sympathizes with them? Had they been painted 
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by a genuine realist, they would have lived beside the imperishable 
creations of Jane Austen, a writer whom no one would class 
among the idealists, but a writer who having chosen commonplace 
people has painted them for immortality. It is but two months 
since we read [’reitag’s novel, and the very names of the female 
characters have vanished from memory. A true creation is un- 
forgetable. No one will ever forget Major Pendennis walking 
down Pall Mall, or wagging his old head over the fire; no 
one will ever forget the successful creations (and how numerous 
they are!) of Dickens. It matters not whether a portrait be 
daguerreotyped from the streets, or created by the imagination, it 
matters not how familiar or how exceptional, whether a Swiveller 
or a Falstaff, a Brutus, or a Mephistopheles—if truly drawn, it 
will be enduring. 

** Soll und Haben,” we believe, owes its success to the fact that 
it does represent real life better than other German novels; and 
its success is limited, because the representation is imperfect, not 
because of its “ realism.” We have only to turn by way of con- 
trast to Otto Ludwig's “ Zwischen Himmel und Erde” (‘Twixt 
Heaven and Earth) which has been pronounced by one of the 
most eminent of German critics the finest novel of the century. 
It appeared to us a mawkish, ineffective, wearisome story. So 
wanting in any of the higher qualities did we find this work, that 
it remained a puzzle to us what the critics could discover in it to 
justify their praise. “ Psychological depth,” “ poetic conception,” 
“German integrity,” “idealization of the workman's life,” and 
“portraiture of character,” are phrases large enough, indeed, to 
include a great amount of ability, but it needs acute interpreting 
power to detect these qualities in Otto Ludwig's work. The cha- 
racters are not only the abstractions of virtue and vice with which 
we have been familiar in hundreds of novels, but even as abstrac- 
tions they are not well portrayed. The villanous brother, the 
“jovial” Fritz, is a wild and melo-dramatic caricature, meant 
to be a character, but impressing us only with a sense of the 
author's feebleness in character-drawing. It is possibly “the 
meaning” which charms his admirers, who take the will for the 
deed ; they see what the authorintended to execute, and give him 
the credit of the execution. It is thus also we may explain the 
success of many celebrated paintings of the Modern German 
School; pictures in which a great deal is meant, and very little 
executed, full of symbol and historical meaning, which require a 
long commentary before they can be rendered intelligible, and 
which before and after the commentary leave the emotions un- 
touched and the eye ungratified. 

The story of “ "'wixt Heaven and Earth” is this: The Netten- 
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meyers, father and sons, are slaters, of high character and in good 
business. They live in a small German town. The father is a 
stern, despotic representative of integrity; the elder son vain, 
jovial, and vicious; the younger shy, clever, and intensely vir- 
tuous. This virtuous youth is in love with a girl, to whom he 
dares not*avow his passion, although the reader sees quite well 
that she returns it. His brother, “jovial” and impudent, under- 
takes to dance with her, and ascertain her sentiments by pleading 
his brother's cause. He falls in love with her himself, deceives 
the unsuspecting youth, gets him sent to Cologne, pretending all 
the while to urge his brother’s suit, and finally marries her him- 
self. For a long while he keeps his brother away from home, by 
assuring him that Christine has an invincible repugnance to him, 
and that his presence would be very painful to her. At last the 
church-tower has to be new roofed, and old Nettenmeyer insists 
on his younger son returning home to assist in the work. The 
situation which now begins, continues its slow development to the 
end of the book. On the one hand, the rejected lover who thinks 
his brother's wife has a strong repugnance to him; on the other, 
the wife who really loves him, but imagines he dislikes her ; and 
between them the villanous brother and husband who has 
deceived them both, and who is in terror lest his villany should be 
discovered, all the while suffering agonies of jealousy, because he 
knows they love each other. He has the further pain of seeing 
his younger brother take the upper hand in the business, being 
deferred to by the architect, and consulted with respect by all. 
The superintendence of the roofing of the church-tower is given 
to this virtuous junior, the children learn to love their uncle, and 
to be always sounding his praises ; and although their mother is 
for the present kept at a distance from him, will not the secret one 
day be discovered, and then. . . . ? Rage, humiliation, and jealousy 
drive the “jovial” Fritz to dissipation. He gets into debt. He 
maltreats his wife ; and by so doing is, in some mysterious man- 
ner (probably “ psychological”), the cause of his child’s death. 
He sets spies to watch his wife and brother. Finally, he at- 
tempts to murder his brother, and in conclusion falls from the 
en while endeavouring to drag down his brother with 

m. 

There is something inexpressibly revolting in this story, made 
the more so by the mawkish manner in which it is written. A 
tragic situation there undoubtedly is, but one which under any 
treatment must necessarily be unpleasant; to bring out the real 
tragedy, however, it is necessary that we should believe in and 
be interested in the characters, understand their motives, and 
feel that their actions are true; whereas in this story the cha- 
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racters are wholly without individuality and truth ; the motives 
are absurd ; the dialogue never that of real men and women. The 
reader is in every scene thrown back on utter disbelief; it is 
sheer extravagance and caricature, if taken as a presentation of 
life; and as at the same time it is not interesting from the man- 
ner of telling the story, nothing but a stern resolution to go to 
the end enabled us to finish it. Otto Ludwig is a poet, of whose 
tragedies poets speak in high praise, and we are willing to believe 
that in any other department of literature he may succeed better 
than in that of fiction—in fiction he has everything to learn. He 
cannot tell the story simply, but must be incessantly interrupting 
it with wearisome pages of “psychological” narrative, setting 
forth what the characters would have felt, did not feel, and did 
not see, or else narrating circumstantially their dreams and reve- 
ries. Because these pages are occupied with rubbish of this kind 
they are admired as “ psychological ;” but true psychology in a 
novel consists in the presentation of the actual emotions, motives, 
and thoughts at work in the action of the drama. 

“’Twixt Heaven and Earth” is the work of a poet, and is 
assuredly not open to the charge of excessive realism, for any- 
thing less like reality it would be difficult to find, out of the, 
circulating library. Here, again, we must remark, that the oppo-’ 
site of realism is not idealism, but falsism. The characters and 
language, the motives and emotions, are not real, because they 
are not true; this does not make them ideal, however. If the 
author wished to represent a family of slaters, he should have 
painted the real family; he might have given them virtues and 
vices at will; but he should have preserved their strictly human 
character. If, on the contrary, his object was to represent, not 
the slater as slater, but ideal types of virtue and of vice, he should 
have chosen another scene, other circumstances, avoiding the 
proximity of that reality which he did not intend to touch. Had _ 
Balzac treated that subject, he would have made it disagreeable, ~ 
no doubt, and painful; but he would so have presented the cha- 
racters, the feelings, and even the external life of these slaters, 
that we should have been forced to believe in their existence, and 
sympathize in their struggles. In Art, as in Life, there is high 
and low, great and little; and everything that is truly represented 
is interesting in proportion to its truth of presentation and its 
objective value: a well-painted table-cover is better than an ill- 
painted face; but a well-painted face, with a noble expression, is 
the highest reach of art, as the human soul is the highest thing 
we know. 

Such are the two most eminent of recent novels; and they 
may afford a measure of German fiction when not eminent. It 
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surprises an Englishman to hear novelists of third and fourth 
rate merit (according to German scale) spoken of by serious and 
cultivated men as if they belonged to the acknowledged literature 
of the country. In England everybody reads a good novel; but 
only “novel readers” think of opening or speaking of the inferior 
works: it is understood that there is a large and listless public 
which must be amused; and, as this public is far from critical, 
an abundant supply of not good writing is every season produced 
to meet the demand; but outside this public no one knows of 
such works. In Germany it is probably the same, with this 
difference, that many works which with us would never get beyond 
the novel-reading class, have a literary reputation, and their 
authors are talked about over tea and sausage. It is dangerous, 
therefore, to take an opinion on a novel if you mean to act on it, 
and buy or borrow the said novel. You will hear a work spoken 
of, as in England a work by Kingsley or Mrs. Gaskell would be 
mentioned ; on eagerly beginning to read it you find that you are 
in a morass of mediocrity, out of which you scramble with all 
speed. Few German novelists have yet learned the art of telling 
a story; so that when they have no real superiority of mind they 
cannot, like the French, and many English mediocrities, fall back 
upon a certain skill in construction which, for the time at least, 
fastens the reader's attention. They have no horror of dulness. 
They seem rather to delight in it. No passage can be too long 
for them; no dialogue too trivial; no description too verbose. 
They pause, turn back, turn aside, as if there were no need to 
hurry forwards—which, indeed, there seldom is, for nothing awaits 
the reader at the close. Instead of presenting a character, they 
talk about it. Instead of a dramatic scene, they write a long nar- 
rative. Remorseless in platitude, they set down “ reflections’ such 
as feeble writers seem to have an instinctive tendency to indulge 
in all over the world; and thus they sprawl over the lengthy 
pages in somnolent satisfaction. In exasperating dulness we 
know nothing which can approach a second-rate German novel, 
unless it be a third-rate German novel. It has long been a 
mystery to us what human soul can find entertainment in such 
writing, and what kind of entertainment is found. These books 
are not wise, and still less are they witty ; they are not like life, 
neither are they like art; they have no interest of story, no 
novelty or subtlety of character. They bear the same relation to 
our novels as Rindfleisch bears to beef: the form and name are 
similar; the animal in each case belongs to the same zoological 
species; but oh! the difference in flavour! 

As a specimen of one of the superior writers, whose names are 
mentioned with respect, we read the “ Dokumente” of Theodor 
Miigge. Inasmuch as this novelist has a reputation, we supposed 
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that it was founded on some excellences; but this, the first novel 
of his we had read, gave us little desire to cultivate a further ac- 
quaintance. It is written in that dead-level style which can only 
be excusable when the story itself is of interest. Not a remark 
escapes the author which for an instant can arrest the mind; not 
a witticism, not a felicity of expression, not one good description 
is to be found. The story has the merit of not being slow and 
tedious in development; but it has the disadvantage of being 
threadbare in its incidents, and as improbable as it is threadbare. 


To think of a writer in our day making conspirators come under | 
the very window of the man they are plotting against, and there, | 
though they know he is in the room, arrange their plan in con- | 
versation distinctly audible to him! This is as bad as the | 
wretched device of making a man write very circumstantially all | 


his plans to a confederate, which letter is accidentally dropped by 
the confederate just before the victim approaches the spot to find 
the letter, and be put on his guard. When /irst such incidents 
were invented they were poor and unworthy of art; but having 
been used by hundreds of poor novelists, one meets them with 
surprise in a writer of reputation. And this leads us to remark 
on the singular affinity which exists between the bad writers in 
all countries, making them always choose the same rubbish from 
that mass of invention which is, as it were, the common property 
_of literature. Considering that these writers never invent for 
themselves, never express their own experience, but always 
borrow the incidents and language of others, how is it that they 
exhibit such unanimity in borrowing the bad? When they write, 
why do they imitate poor writers? When they employ incidents, 
why do they select the most foolish and improbable? It is only 
explicable on the ground of natural affinity. Ona similar ground, 
all bad actors on every stage of Europe closely resemble each 
other; the same absurdly inexpressive gestures, the same con- 
ventional tones, the same wild departure from anything ever wit- 
nessed in life are noticeable in Italian, German, French, and 
English actors of the inferior order, so that they all seem to have 
studied under one model, and that model a scarecrow. 

Unwilling to measure Theodor Miigge by a single work, which 
might be his worst, we ventured on a second—“ Adam und Eva” 
—the title of which was piquant. . A man of genius may write a 
bad work; a man of talent may be unreadable at times; there 
was therefore a sort of superficial plausibility in the notion that 
Miigge might be a good writer in spite of “ Die Dokumente.” 
But the notion was only superficially plausible. The slightest 
reflection rectified it. There is a sort of consistent mediocrity 
which excludes hope; “Die Dokumente” is permeated by this 
mediocrity. The bad work of a clever writer is bad, but not 
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mediocre: it misses its effects, it does not interest, but even in 
its failure it bears the peculiar mark of a writer not mediocre, 
Shakspeare writes nonsense occasionally, and violates both nature 
and art in his presentation; but he is never mediocre, never 
complacently dead-level. Goethe is dull and tiresome at times. 
Dickens is at times tiresome with characters evidently meant to 
be very humorous, and which, doubtless, have some humour in 
his conception, although he fails to bring it visibly before us; 
but Dickens, though perverse, though missing his aim at times, 
is never mediocre. The writer who is mediocre through one 
volume is hopeless. In spite of this well-grounded conviction 
we ventured on a second novel by Miigge, and found, indeed, 
that it was better than the first, although still mediocre. “ Adam 
und Eva” is a French novel written with German piquancy and 
point; a minuet in sabots. It has the merit of keeping the 
reader's attention alive till the close, for, inasmuch as the cha- 
racters are utterly removed from the ordinary laws of human 
psychology, you never at any moment anticipate what will be the 
turn of events ; accordingly the story is a succession of surprises, 
for which the regular novel-reader will be duly grateful. One 
cannot feel the slightest interest in any of the persons, simply 
because their actions and feelings are not made intelligible. The 
writing is poor. The humorous attempts are of the kind which 
consist in “‘ catchwords,” and the omission of personal pronouns 
and conjunctions. There is one character who never says any- 
thing save “ Hm,” supposed by the author to be a very hilarious 
creation. ' 

With such an experience of German novels as is indicated in 
the foregoing remarks, the reader may imagine the keenness of 
pleasure with which we made the acquaintance of some charming 
tales by Paul Heyse, named at the commencement of this article. 
Paul Heyse is one of the three poets whom the King of Bavaria 
has chosen to honour, in a style at once creditable to him and to 
them. Of his poems we cannot speak; but of his tales it is 
pleasant to be able to say that they are mostly genuine works, 
delightful to read, and infinitely superior to most of the fictions 
with which we are acquainted, not only in literary workmanship, 
and in artistic conception, but in dramatic power. In each 
volume there are four short tales. We prefer the “ Novellen” to 
the “Neue Novellen” on the whole; but as the former have been 
translated into English by Mr. George Kingsley, under the some- 
what unattractive title of “Four Phases of Love,” we shall merely 
refer to them, urging the reader by all means to get sight of them, 
in English or in the original, for the sake of the exquisite story ob 
La Rabbiata, a perfect gem of a few pages, and the piquant little 
anecdote Marion, which ought to have been developed into @ 
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longer story. The “Neue Novellen” open with a story called 
Das Madchen von Treppi, which is not only our favourite of the 
four, but, inasmuch as it admits of being told within the compass 
of this article, may be selected as a good illustration of the 
author's powers. An abstract would do the author injustice, and 
not interest the reader; we shall therefore translate the whole, 
taking a few liberties in the way of abridgment, so as to bring it 
within our limits. In some parts we shall paraphrase rather than 
translate, and nowhere pretend to reproduce the delicate beauty 


of the original. 

“High up on the Apennines, between the northern part of the Papal 
States and Tuscany, lies a small hamlet, named Treppi, a lonely spot, 
inaccessible to wheeled vehicles, and visited only by peasants and 
artists during the day, and by smugglers during the night. About 
nine o’clock, on a misty October night, a party of six or seven armed 
men left their heavily-laden horses to the care of a rough ostler, and 
stepped out of the mist into the wide kitchen of the inn. An old dog, 
lying by the door, wagged his tail as they entered, and then rose and 
walked wearily into the hut where a bright fire was blazing. Beside 
this fire stood the hostess, motionless, with her arms hanging listlessly ; 
and as the old dog thrust his nose into her hand, she seemed as if 
awakened from a dream, as she said kindly, ‘ Fuoco, old fellow, you are 
ill, go and sleep.’ The dog whined and wagged his tail; then curling 
himself on an old skin by the hearth, stretched himself, wheezing and 
— Meanwhile the smugglers had seated themselves at the 
ong table, and began to eat their polenta in silence. The wood on the 
hearth crackled, the flame flickered, the dog wheezed, and the young 
hostess who still sat by the fire left untouched her supper, and suffered 
her eyes to wander vacantly over the wall before her. The mist stood 
like a white wall before the door; but the moon now rose above the 
mountains, and seemed to light the travellers who were heard approach- 
ing. The clatter of hoofs grew louder, and presently three men were 
at the door. The youth who had acted as ostler now approached the 
hostess, who sat gazing abstractedly in the fire. ‘There are two of 
them from Porretta,’ he said, ‘without goods. They have got a signor 
with them, whose passport is not regular, and they are to guide him 
over the mountains. The signor wishes a bed; can he have one ?” 

“Make him one of hay in the room,’ she said, carelessly. The 
youth nodded, and went to the table, where the three new-comers had 
already seated themselves. The two were contrabandistas, armed to 
the teeth; their jackets thrown over their shoulders, their hats pulled 
over their brows. They nodded to the others as to old friends, made 
room for their signor, crossed themselves devoutly, and began to sup. 

“ The signor ate nothing, but taking his hat off thrust his fingers 
through the curls clustering on his brow, and allowed his eyes to 
wander round the room, reading the pious sentences, written in char- 
coal on the wall, resting for a minute on the picture of the Madonna 
in the corner, and finally fixing them on the hostess, whose profile 
was sharply defined by the glare of the flames. She sat with one 
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et on the stool; her hands clasping her knee, her gaze steadily 
ed, 

“« Padrona, have you any wine?” said the stranger at length. No 
sooner were the eaile spoken than she sprang up, as if suddenly stung, 
and had to steady herself with both hands against the chair; at the 
same instant the old dog awoke with a yell, and the stranger was 
startled to find four such fiery eyes turned upon him; but before he 
had time to express himself, the dog was at him, tore the cloak from 
his shoulder, and was preparing for another spring, when the hostess 
cried : ‘Back! Fuoco, back! quiet, sir, quiet!’ The dog paused, but 
continued fiercely growling. ‘Shut him in the stable, Pietro,’ con- 
tinued the hostess; but she had to repeat this order in a peremptory 
tone before it was obeyed, so amazing, so unheard-of was it to turn out 
the old favourite from his place by the fire. Without any apologetic 
remark, the hostess ordered the maid to bring wine for the stranger, 
who drank it in silence, not a little astonished at the uproar his ques- 
tion had occasioned. 

“ At last each had finished his supper, and all, save the new-comers, 
had disappeared. One of these then rose, and said, ‘ The sun rises at four. 
His eccelenza need not trouble himself to get up before, we shall be in 
Pistoja in good time. I will call his eccelenza.’ He walked to the 
Madonna picture, crossed himself, and disappeared, followed by his 
companion. The stranger was now alone with his hostess. She lighted 
a lamp, and placing it on the table before him said, as she looked 
intently at him, ‘ Filippo, have you forgotten me?’ He gazed into her 
face, and saw that it was very lovely, and very wild; but at last he 
replied, ‘Upon my word I don’t remember you.’ 

“ * It is impossible,’ she said, with a tone of the deepest conviction. 
‘You have had seven years to think of me. That is a long, long time; 
an image can fix itself in the memory in that time.’ 

“ «Yes, indeed, he who has nothing else to do for seven years save 
to think of a pretty woman’s face must at last get tolerably familiar 
with it.’ 

“ * Yes,’ she answered, musingly, ‘so it is; you said so then; you 
said you would think of nothing else.’ 

“*Seven years ago? Ah, then I was a sportive youth, and would 
have said anything. Did you really believe me ?” 

“She nodded thrice, quite earnestly, and answered, ‘ Why should I 
not believe it? I have in my own experience found that you were 
right. I have done nothing but think of you.’ 

“ ¢ Child,’ said he, with a kindly expression, which sat well on his 
stern features, ‘I am sorry to hear it. Seven years ago I thought 
every woman knew the value of tender words from men—what did I 
not think of women then! Now, to speak honestly, I seldom think of 
them at all. Dear child, believe me, we have much more serious mat- 
ters to think of.’ 

“She was silent, as if she did not rightly comprehend what he was 
saying, and waited till he should say something intelligible to her. 

“*T begin now to recollect,’ he said, ‘that I was here seven years 
ago. I should have known Treppi and this house again, perhaps, had 
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it not been for the mist. Yes, the doctor ordered me to the moun- 
tains, and like a young fool I was always risking my neck on the most 
precipitous.’ 

“ *T knew,’ she said, as a touching gleam of joy spread over her face, 
‘I knew you could not have forgotten it. Why, the old dog has not 
forgotten you, nor his hatred; and how can love forget ?” 

“ She spoke with so much conviction and animation that he gazed 
at her with increased amazement. ‘I do remember something of a 
girl,’ he said, ‘who met me on the mountains, and prevented my pass- 
ing the night there by bringing me to her parents’ house. I remember 
also that this girl took my fancy... .’ 

“¢ Yes,’ she interrupted, ‘ greatly !’ 

“*But I remember that she took no fancy to me. I hada long talk 
with her; but all my eloquence extorted only eight or ten words from 
her. And as I thought at last to awaken the sleeping lips with a kiss 
—I see her now—she sprang aside, and in both hands caught such 
stones, that it was a mercy I escaped the martyrdom of St. Stephen. 
If you are that pretty girl, how can you have the face to speak to me 
of your love ?” 

“<*T was only fifteen, Filippo, and very bashful. Besides, I was 
afraid of my parents. Mother looked sharp after me, as you sat there 
—in the very place where you now are—and I went out, and stood by 
the window, that I might look at you. You were younger then, but 
not handsomer. You have still the eyes you then had, and with 
which you could gain all they chose to ask; and the same voice, which 
enraged Fuoco’s jealousy. Poor beast! I had loved nobody but him 
till then ; and that I loved you then, he discovered better than you 
did,’ 

“¢Right! He was like mad that night. What a night it was, 
Fenice! I know I had no rest when you would not come into the 
house, so I went out to seek you. But I only saw the white kerchief 
on your head, for you rushed into the room near the stable.’ 

“¢T¢ was my bedroom, Filippo. You could not enter there.’ 

“*But [ tried. I remember how I stood there for hours tapping 
and begging for admittance, scamp that I was! and vowing that my 
head would burst if I did not see you once more.’ 

“*Not your head, it was your heart, you said. Oh, I know every 
word.’ 

“¢Yet you would listen to none then.’ 

“‘*T thought I should die. I stood in the farthest corner, and 
thought, oh! could I but summon courage to creep to the door, and 
lay my mouth near the hole through which you were speaking, that I 
might feel your breath!’ 

“Oh, the folly of youth! If your mother had not come, I should 
have stopped there till you had opened! I am almost ashamed of my- 
self to think with what savage anger I was forced to decamp, and 
dreamt the whole night long of you.’ 

“ ¢T sat awake in the darkness,’ she said. ‘Towards morning, sleep 
overcame me, and when I awoke and saw the sun was up—where were 
you? No one told me, and I dared not ask. I hated the faces of 
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those around me as if they had murdered you, to prevent my seeing 
you. I ran into the mountains, and wandered there, calling out your 
name, sometimes with entreaties, sometimes with maledictions, because 
on your account I could love no one else. I was away two days; and 
when I returned home father beat me, and mother would not speak to 
me—she well knew why I had run away. My dog, Fuoco, had accom. 
panied me; and whenever I called your name aloud he howled.’ 

“There was a pause, during which they gazed upon each other, 
Filippo then asked how long her parents had been dead. 

“«Three years. Then I went to Florence; for you had said you 
came from Florence. I lived there a month, trying to find you; at 
last I heard that you had long since gone away.’ 

“ Filippo stood up, and began pacing about the room. Fenice fol- 
lowed him with her eyes, but manifested none of the agitation which 
seemed to move him. At last he came towards her, and said, ‘ And 
why do you confess me all this, poveretta 7’ 

“<T have had seven years to gather courage to confess it. Ah! ifI 
had but confessed it then, this poor heart would have been spared much 
misery. But I knew that you must come back to me, Filippo; only I 
did not think it would have been so long first. I am a child to talk 
so. What does all that matter now it is past? Filippo, you are 
come; and I am yours eternally, eternally.’ 

“ * Dear child,’ he said, in a low tone, and then suddenly stopped. 

“¢ Many wanted to marry me,’ she continued; ‘ but I only wanted 
you. No sooner did any one begin to say sweet things to me than 
your voice sounded in my ears sweeter than anything on earth. For 
a long while they have left me in peace, although I am still young, 
and as handsome as ever. They seemed to know that you would soon 
come back.’ 

“ ¢ And suppose I am already married,’ he said. 

She opened wide her eyes. ‘ Filippo, you are trying me. You have 
no wife. The fortune-teller told me so.’ 

“ «She was right, Fenice, I have no wife. But how can she, or you, 
know that I want one ?” 

“ « How can you help wanting me ?’ she said, with the deepest con- 


viction. 

“ «Listen to me, Fenice,’ he said; and in quiet, earnest tones he told 
the history of his past life, and his present position. He had drawn 
upon himself the hatred of the Bolognese police, on account of his poli- 
tical opinions ; and as they could not trap him, they had resolved to 
dishonour him. For this purpose a quarrel had been picked with him, 
followed by a challenge. The spot chosen for the duel was Pistoja; 
but his passport had been refused him; and when the day came, and 
his adversary was on the ground, he absent, the report would be indus- 
triously circulated that he had shown the white feather. To outwit 
them, he had engaged the contrabandistas to guide him to Pistoja over 
the mountains. 

“ As he concluded, she snatched his hand hastily, and exclaimed— 
‘Do not go, Filippo; they want to murder you.’ 

“ ¢ Assuredly they do; but how do you know that ? 
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«TJ see it here and here,’ she replied, pointing to her brow and 
heart. 

“You, too, are a fortune-teller, then?’ he said, smiling. ‘Your 
art will convince you that you must banish the old love out of your 
thoughts. Perhaps events have so fallen out in order that I should 
not quit the world without freeing you from your faithful bondage, 

dear child. Doubtless it is better so. We should not perhaps have 
suited each other. You loved another Filippo, a careless, light-hearted 

outh, who had known no sorrow but love sorrows. What would you 
om done with a solitary, sombre, thought-oppressed man ?’ 

“ He tried to take her hand kindly, as she said slowly, and without 
the slightest intonation—‘ You do not love me!’ Then flinging back 
his hand with a scream, she uttered her words passionately : ‘No, no, 
no, no, youdo not loveme. You cannot. Youcannot. Will yourather 
rush to death than into my arms? Can you come after seven long years 
only tosay adieu? Can you speak so calmly of your death, as if it were 
not also mine? Oh, better for me had I been blind ere these eyes beheld 
you, deaf ere these ears listened to you. Why did not Fuoco tear you 
to pieces ere I knew that you had only come to tear my heart in 
pieces? Oh, God! Oh, God! 

“She flung herself on the ground before the Madonna, and prayed 
fervently. ‘The howling of the old dog was heard between her sobs. 
The moonlight streamed in upon her despair. In a few moments her 
arms were round his neck, and her wet cheek rested piteously against 
his, as she sobbed out—‘ Do not leave me, Filippo. Go not to this 
murderous rendezvous. If you remain with me, who will know it? 
Let the wolf-dogs say what they please... . Yes! you shall stay. 
The Madonna has given you to me that I might rescue you. Forgive 
me the angry word, Filippo; I don’t know what I said. Let us sit 
down, and talk over everything. Will you build a new house here ? 
Will you have new servants? We will send these away. Even Nina 
shall go. And Fuoco. Or we will fly from here together. 1 know 
these mountains, and will lead you anywhere. Before sunrise we shall 
be in the valleys, and can go to Genoa, Venice, where you will.’ 

“*Stop!’ he said, firmly. ‘ Enough of folly for to-night. Fenice, 
you cannot be my wife. If they do not succeed in murdering me to- 
morrow they will another day; come it must, I know.’ He here gently, 
yet firmly unloosed her grasp from his neck. ‘Look here, child; 
things are bad enough without our making them worse by folly. In 
after years, when you have a husband and children, you will bless me 
for being reasonable to-night. Now let me go to bed; and you, too, 
must get to sleep; and take care that we do not see each other 
to-morrow morning. You have an excellent reputation here, as I 
learned from my guides ; and if to-morrow morning we should be seen 
embracing in this way, and you were to make a scene—is it not so, 
Fenice ? And so, good night; good night, dear child.’ 

“ He offered her his hand, but she took it not. ‘Have I not suffered 
enough,’ she said, ‘during the last seven years because I was reason- 
able, as you call it, one night ? And now do you wish that this cursed 
reasonableness should make me eternally miserable? No, no, no! I 
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will not suffer you to escape again. It will be my fault if you go, and 
are murdered: 

“Do you not hear that it is my will f’ he said, imperiously,—‘ that 
T now intend sleeping, and alone. What are you talking about? If 
you do not feel that my honour calls me away from you, it is a proof 
that you were never worthy of me. I am no puppet to be moved as 
you will. My path is clear—and it is too narrow for us both. Show 
me the bed where I am to pass the night, and then... . let us forget 
each other.’ 

“ ¢ Tf you strike me I will not leave you. If death himself came be- 
tween us I would drive him away with these arms. In life and death 
you are mine, Filippo!’ 

“The colour mounted to his brow as with both hands he tore her 
from him, exclaiming—‘Silence! And now all is over, for ever! Am 
I a thing that any one may clutch who pleases. I am a man; and to 
her who would have me I must give myself. You have sighed for me 
seven years—has that given you the right of dishonouring me on the 
eighth ? Seven years ago I loved you, because you were other than 
you are now. But now all is over. For the last time, where is my 
room ?” 

“ He spoke harshly; and as he concluded, the tone pained him, but 
he said nothing more. He awaited some stormy reply, but she passed 
him quite coldly, silently opened a door not far from the hearth, pointed 
to the iron bolt, and then seated herself once more at the hearth. He 
was annoyed at her silence, but entered, and bolted himself in. He 
paused some time listening. But no sound came from the room. The 
whole house was quiet; not a sound, save the neighing of the horses, 
and the occasional how] of the dog, reached his ears. He threw him- 
self on the bed, and gazed round the room, gradually becoming aware 
that it was Fenice’s bedroom, and a deep pity for the poor girl filled 
his heart; he regretted his harsh words, and half rose to go and unsay 
them, but second thoughts assured him all was for the best. The poor 
child had thought of nothing but him during these seven years; and 
now !—she would have been just the wife for him. So simple and 
loving ; so careless of dress and idle frivolities, such as consume the 
lives of women; but now! 

“At length he fell asleep. As he awoke it was still dark, but he 
soon became conscious that the darkness was not the twilight which 
precedes sunrise—a beam of light shimmered along the floor. He 
sprang up, and found the hole in the wall, which had overnight 
admitted the moonlight, was now stuffed up with hay; pushing it 
out, the broad sunlight streamed upon him. In savage anger with the 
contrabandistas for having overslept themselves, and with Fenice for 
having darkened his room, to make him oversleep himself, he unbolted 
the door, and walked into the next room. Fenice sat on her old place 
by the hearth, as if awaiting him. Every trace of last night’s emotion 
had vanished from her face. 

“ ¢ You have made me oversleep myself,’ he said, sternly. 

“ Yes,’ she replied, indifferently. ‘You were tired. You will reach 
Pistoja time enough, since you have to meet your murderers in the 
afternoon.’ 
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“ ¢T did not tell you to trouble yourself about my weariness. Where 
are my guides ?” 

“ ¢ Gone.’ 

“Gone? Do you want to drive me mad? Where are they ? 
They would not go away without being paid.’ 

“*T have paid them. I told them you were sleepy, and that I 
would guide you the rest of the way, for my stock of wine is out, and 
I must get more in Pistoja.’ 

“He was too angry to reply at once; at length he burst forth. 
‘No, with you I stir no step. Serpent! do you think I am to be held 
in your folds? We are now more separated than ever. I despise you 
for thinking so poorly of me as to suppose your miserable arts could fix 
me. Not a step will I go with you. Send one of your men—and there 
pay yourself.’ 

“ He threw a purse towards her, and went to the door, as if seeking 
some one. ‘It’s useless looking,’ she said, quietly; ‘you will find no 
one in Treppi, except a few feeble old women and children.’ He paused 
and stamped impatiently. ‘ And why should you refuse to go with me ? 
I know you cannot be mine. I had a dream last night which told me 
so. But I still love you, and should like to spend an hour or two more 
in your company. That is why I sent every one away. You are free 
to leave me when and where you will. But you cannot reach Pistoja 
without a guide—you would infallibly lose yourself among these moun- 
tains, and then would never reach your rendezvous.’ 

“ ¢ Pest!’ he murmured, as he bit his lips in vexation. Then looking 
her full in the face, he was surprised to see how calm she was, how dif- 
ferent from last night; and, to tell the truth, he was a little piqued at 
finding no trace of the storm. ‘If you are really grown reasonable,’ he 
said, coldly, ‘I have no objection to your accompanying me.’ 

“ Without any expression of joy she rose, and said, ‘We must first eat 
something, for we shall get nothing between this and Pistoja, and there 
are some hours between this and there.’ She placed a mess of polenta 
before him, and a jug of wine. She ate, standing at the hearth, but 
drank no wine. He swallowed a few spoonfuls, gulped down the wine 
with a somewhat contemptuous expression, as if its flavour were none 
of the best, and lighted his cigar at the fire. Up to this moment he 
had not vouchsafed her a look, but as he stood beside her he could not 
help a glance, and was half amused, half piqued to observe an expression 
of triumph in her eyes, and a flush upon her cheek. She moved to the 
table, and snatching up the jug, exclaimed, ‘No one shall ever drink 
out of this now that your lips have touched it.’ With this she dashed 
it to pieces against the flags. 

“A lightning flash of suspicion, ‘Can she have poisoned me ?” dis- 
appeared as soon as it had startled him. He more rationally explained 
her act as a bit of the superstition of love; and moved quietly out of 
the house, preceded by Fenice. 

“ A lovely mountain path led them over rivulets, through valleys, and 
over precipices. Fenice walked on a few feet in advance, but spoke no 
word, Filippo could not keep his eyes off her. At last they began to 
talk. She answered him calmly, but with a perceptible sadness in her 
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tone. He walked and talked without once thinking of the duel which 
awaited him, but wholly given up to the emotions of the scene. Her 
beauty, her sad voice, the summer beauty of the place, the romance of 
the situation, filled his soul. 

“ At last he began to be aware, from the position of the sun, that 
she was leading him directly away from Pistoja, and that he was two 
hours further from his journey’s end than when he started. ‘Stop!’ 
he exclaimed; ‘you are deceiving me again. Is this the way to 
Pistoja, you serpent ?” 

“*« No,’ she answered, quietly. 

“ ¢ Now by all the powers of hell, the devil himself might learn 
hypocrisy from you. Accursed blindness which prevented my seeing 
what you were.’ 

*“¢*Love is mightier than devil or angel,’ she said, in a deep, sad 
voice. 

“ ¢ Love!’ he shouted. ‘ You idiot! do you think that the will ofa 
man can be coerced by what a mad girl calls love? Turn back with 
me at once; show me the shortest way, or I will strangle you with 
these hands. Idiot! don’t you see that I must hate one who would 
disgrace me before the world ?” 

“He approached her with furious looks. ‘ Kill me,’ she exclaimed. 
‘Do it, Filippo. But when you have done it you will cast yourself 
upon my corpse and weep tears of blood because you cannot make me 
live again. Your bed will be here beside me. You will have to fight 
away the vultures that would devour my flesh. The hot sun will 
burn you; the dews of night will fall on you till you sink a corpse be- 
side me—for you can never more leave me. What, do you think that 
one who has lived among these mountains would throw away seven 
years as if they were one day? I know what they have cost me, and 
that I pay a good price when I purchase you with them. And shall 
I let you go to your death? Ridiculous! Try to leave me, and you 
will soon learn that you are bound to me for ever. In the wine you 
drank this morning there was a love-philtre which no man has ever 
withstood. You are mine!’ 

“She had an imperial air as she uttered these words, but he laughed 
scornfully, and replied: ‘ Your love-philtre has ill served your turn, for 
I never hated any one as I hate you in this moment. But I am a fool 
to hate such a fool. It may cure you of madness and love never to 
see me again. I can do without your guidance. There is a shepherd’s 
hut, and smoke issuing from the chimney. They will point out the 
way for me. Adieu.’ 

“She said nothing, but seated herself in a shadow of a rock, and 
gazed into the rippling rivulet at her feet, as he hastened away. In 
spite of his exasperation he had not gone far before the words she had 
spoken began to affect his imagination ; in vain he stormed at her, and 
laughed at her folly ; her image pursued him as he wound along amid 
precipitous rocks, and through thick clumps of fir-trees. It was in 
vain that he turned and turned, clambered up this path and down that, 
the hut was either out of sight, or always seemingly further than 
before ; and ever present was the image of Fenice. ‘Simple child,’ he 
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said, ‘she sits up there firmly believing in the potency of her philtre.’ 
On and on he went, but no nearer seemed the hut; and he began to 
despair of reaching Pistoja in time. He hastened his steps, and in his 
agitation often turned back to take a path he had previously rejected. 
At length, on turning a corner, he found himself but a few feet from 
Fenice, who sat where he had left her, and gazed at him with happy eyes. 

“¢Are you come at last, my Filippo?’ she said; ‘I expected you 
much sooner.’ 

‘Devil!’ he replied, ‘do you mock me, because in my agitation I 
have lost my way? If I see you again it is but again to curse you. 
If I am ‘here, on my soul it is not because I sought you. You will 
not have me, use what philtre you may.’ 

“She smiled, and shook her head strangely. ‘It draws you without 
your knowing it,’ she said. ‘You would find me without seeking, if 
all the mountains in the world were between us, for I mixed in your 
wine seven drops of blood from the heart of adog. Poor Fuoco ! he 
loved me and hated you. So will you hate the Filippo you were when 
= rejected me, and only be at rest within yourself when you love me. 

ilippo, do you now see that I have conquered you? Come now, 
I will show you the way to Genoa, my love, my husband, my 
darling !’ 

“She rose, and held out her arms to embrace him, but suddenly 
shrunk back at his aspect. He was as pale as death, except the blood- 
shot eyes ; his lips moved inarticulately, his hat had fallen, his hands 
waved her off. ‘A dog! a dog!’ he gasped. ‘No, no, no! better a 
dead man than a living dog.’ A wild laugh burst from him, and 
slowly, as if every step was an effort, with his bloodshot eyes fixed on 
her, he retreated backwards till he fell headlong into the ravine he had 
just left. 

“Night was before her eyes. With both hands she held her heart, 
as she hoarsely murmured the word ‘ Madonna!’ As in a dream she 
began the rapid but difficult descent of the ravine, helping herself 
alternately with the firs and boulders, till she reached the spot where 
he lay motionless against a tree, his brow bathed in blood, his clothes 
torn, his eyes closed. It was not until she had ascertained that he 
still lived that she gave way to a burst of tears—mingling grief and 
gratitude. 

“ As Filippo came to his senses, and once more opened his eyes, he 
saw two shepherds—an old man and a boy—sprinkling water in his 
face and rubbing his temples. His head rested on something soft. 
He knew not that it was resting on Fenice’s lap. He seemed alto- 
gether to have forgotten her. Drawing a deep breath, he once more 
closed his eyes. After a long pause he said faintly, ‘ Will one of you 
honest fellows—go swiftly—to Pistoja. I am waited for there. God 
will reward you if you—tell the hostess of La Fortuna—what condi- 
tion—I am in. My name He here lost consciousness again. 
Fenice undertook to deliver the message, and gave instructions to the 
shepherds to carry him gently to Treppi, there to lay him in her bed, 
and send for La Chiaruccia, who would attend to his wounds. They 
obeyed her, and no sooner were they out of sight than, with a deep 
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sigh, she started along the rough path which led downwards from the 
mountains. 

“It was nearly three o’clock when Fenice reached Pistoja. The 
tavern La Fortuna stood a few hundred paces from the town, and 
at this period of siesta was quiet enough. The host never moved 
from the bench on which he reclined, but merely asked her what she 
wanted. ‘I bring a message from Signor Avvocato Filippo Mannini,’ 
she said. He quitted her for a moment, and entered a pavilion, the 
windows of which were darkened by curtains. Into this she was pre- 
sently afterwards introduced, and found there three men drinking 
wine. 

“¢The Signor Avvocato will not come, then, as he promised ?” said 
one of the men to her. ‘ But who are you, and what credentials have 
you?” 

“«T am Fenice Cattaneo, from Treppi; and as to credentials, I want 
none, for I speak the truth.’ 

“ * Why comes he not ? We held him for a man of honour.’ 

“ «Nor is he less so because a fall from the rocks has broken his leg, 
and deprived him of consciousness.’ 

“The men exchanged looks, and the speaker then said—‘ You area 
bad hand at lying, Fenice Cattaneo. If he lost consciousness, how 
could he send you here to tell us of it ?’ 

“ «He recovered speech for a moment, and said he was waited for in 
the Fortuna, and ordered some one to narrate what had befallen him.’ 

An incredulous laugh burst from the other men. ‘ You hear,’ said the 
speaker, ‘ these gentlemen do not seem to place entire confidence in 
your story. It is truly pleasanter to invent accidents than to act as 
a man of honour.’ 

“<Tf that means that Signor Filippo is kept away by cowardice, it 
is a base lie, for which heaven will hold you accountable,’ she replied 
firmly, looking at them one after the other. 

“You are warm, little one; I suppose you are the Signor’s 
beloved ?” 

“*No; the Madonna knows I am not,’ she answered in her deepest 
tones. They whispered together. She heard one say—‘ Treppi is 
Tuscan ;’ and another reply—‘ Do you believe a word of this story ? 
the third said— He is as much at Treppi as ‘ 

“Come and see him yourselves,’ she exclaimed. ‘But lay aside 
your arms, or I will not conduct you.’ 

“ * Foolish girl! do you suppose we would hurt such as you ?” 

“ ¢No, but him.’ 

“ * Have you any other condition to specify ?” 

“ «That you bring a surgeon with you. Is there one among you?” 
They once more began whispering, and one left the pavilion, shortly 
returning with a fourth, who seemed not to know the men. 

“Tt was evening before they reached the heights. ‘Treppi seemed 
as quiet as usual. Only a few childish faces peered from the doorways 
as Fenice and her followers passed by. When they reached her house 
there was a group of contrabandistas talking before the door, and ser- 
vants were busy with the heavily-laden horses. As Fenice and the 
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others approached, silence fell on the contrabandistas, who moved aside 

to let them pass. Fenice spoke a few words to her maid, Nina, and 

then opened the door of her chamber. The wounded man was seen 

stretched on the bed, and beside him, crouching on the ground, an 
woman from Treppi. 

“ * How goes it, Chiaruccia ?’ asked Fenice. 

“Not worse, thanks be to the Madonna!’ replied the old crone, as 
she gazed upon the men who followed Fenice into the room. Filippo 
awoke, and the colour came into his pale face as he recognised Fenice. 

“<¢T have brought your antagonist here,’ she said, ‘that he might 
convince himself it was impossible for you to come. And a surgeon is 
also here.’ 

“Filippo suffered his glazed eye to wander over their faces, and then 
said, feebly—‘ He is not there. I know them not.’ 

“ ‘Tt is enough that we know you,’ said the one who had spoken to 
Fenice. ‘We have orders to arrest you. Letters have been seized 
from which it appears that you were coming into Tuscany not so much 
about the duel as about a conspiracy. You see before you the Com- 
missary of Police; and here ave my instructions.’ 

He held a paper before the eyes of the wounded man, who, however, 
sank back in unconsciousness. ‘ Examine his wounds,’ said the com- 
missary to the surgeon. ‘If his condition by any possibility admits 
of his being removed, we must move him at once.’ Fenice disappeared. 
The surgeon commenced his examination, during which voices were 
heard outside, a tramping to and fro, and the sudden appearance of 
faces at the window, which quickly disappeared, betokened some un- 
usual excitement. The surgeon on completing his survey, pronounced 
that the removal was possible, though dangerous; so dangerous, that 
he could take none of the responsibility on himself. He was assured 
this was unnecessary, and was ordered to bind the wounds, so as to 
permit instant departure. 

“ ¢ Molza,’ said the commissary, ‘go and seize those horses that are 
outside.’ As the sbirro obeyed, and opened the door, he started back 
at the sight of a room full of angry faces. In front stood two reso- 
lute contrabandistas. Fenice advanced, and said, firmly :—‘ You will be 
kind enough to quit this room without delay, and without the wounded 
man—or you will never see Pistoja again. Blood has not been spilled 
in this house so long as Fenice Cattaneo has been its mistress, and 
Madonna keep it pure! Go; and make no attempt to return, if you 
value your lives. You remember the pass where only one at a time 
finds footing over the precipice! A child could defend that pass by 
simply rolling down the blocks of stone which overhang it. We shall 
place a watch there till this gentleman is well and safe. Now go, and 
tell your fellow-citizens how you deceived a poor girl, and would have 
murdered a wounded man!’ 

“ The faces of the sbirri darkened, and a long pause ensued. Then 
all three drew out their pistols, and the commissary said, coldly, “ We 
come in the name of the law. Six of you will be shot if you force us 
to make the law respected.’ 

“A growl ran through the assembly. ‘ Quiet, friends,’ exclaimed 
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Fenice, with sublime courage. ‘They dare not. They know well 
enough that for every man they shoot, they and their kin will have 
to pay tenfold. They dare not pull a trigger. You talk absurdly,’ she 
said, turning to the commissary. ‘The fear which speaks in your face 
speaks more sensibly ; do what i¢ bids you, and depart unharmed. The 
way is free, signori!’ 

She stood aside, and pointed to the door. There was apause. The 
sbirri were irresolute. The peasants looked implacable. After whisper. 
ing together, the sbirri with tolerable composure walked through the 
room, followed by the energetic curses of their conquerors, and were 
soon out of sight. 

During the whole of this scene the wounded man, half raised on his 
elbows, looked on in amazement. La Chiaruccia now approached, 
settled his pillow, and said—‘ Quiet, my son, lie quiet. La Chiaruccia 
will watch while you sleep, and Fenice will take care that you are 
safe.’ 

Ten days and ten nights was Filippo under the care of the old 
woman. He slept well at night, and the greater part of the day he 
was at the open door enjoying the fresh air and solitude. When he 
was able to write he despatched a letter to Bologna, and received next 
day an answer, but whether it was pleasant or unpleasant could not be 
read in his pale face. Except with the Chiaruccia and the children 
of Treppi he spoke with none. He only saw Fenice in the evening as 
she drove the cattle home, for she rose at sunrise, and left the house 
during the entire day. Even when she came home she never spoke to 
him, and seemed to be quite unaware of his presence. Her face was 
pale and rigid ; her eyes without fire. 

“One morning she came into his room, and said, quietly —‘ You are 
now well enough to go home. La Chiaruccia saysso. I have a horse 
and a guide for you to-morrow ; and I only ask of you one thing—the 
promise that you will never return here.’ 

“*T promise it, Fenice, on one condition.’ She was silent. He 
looked in her eyes, and said tenderly—‘ If you go with me.’ 

“She looked angry, as she said, ‘ No jesting. I exact the promise 
without conditions; and I claim it from you as a man of honour.’ 

“*What! will you reject me after making me yours for ever by a 
love-philtre ?’ 

“She quietly and sadly shook her head. ‘Henceforth there is no 
witchcraft between us. You lost blood before the philtre had worked— 
that destroyed it. And it is well so, for I did wrong. Let us speak 
no more of it. Only say that you are ready to go.’ 

“ «Tf this magic fails, then must another be employed, Fenice.’ 

** ¢Silence,’ she exclaimed; ‘I am deaf. I now know that one can- 
not buy a human soul, neither with services, nor with seven years’ wait- 
ing. Do not think you have made me miserable; you have cured me.’ 

“ ¢ Answer me,’ he said, passionately. ‘On your soul, speak truly! 
Have I cured you of your love 7?’ 

“ No,’ she said, firmly. ‘ But it is mine, You have no right or 
power over it. Go!’ 


“ He was at her feet. Passionate and incoherent words issued from 
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his lips; deepest sincerity flashed from his eyes. Her own eyes began 
to rekindle, and her cheek to flush. And at sunrise on the following 
day, the lovers were seen descending the mountains on their way to 
Genoa, whither Filippo had resolved to withdraw. The pale man rode 
on a horse, and his radiant bride walked at the side, her hand on the 
bridle. On both sides rose the heights of the Apennines; the eagles 
screamed over the ravines; and in the distance shimmered the blue sea, 
like their own bright future to the wanderers.” 


Such an abridged version will serve better than any criticism 
to make the reader aware that in these tales an original writer is 
recognisable. Unequal the tales are, but none of them are the 
product of the circulating library. Heyse writes a story because 
he has some psychological problem which demands artistic ex- 
pression. He does not “sit down to write,” like contributors to 
the magazines; but he writes because impelled. A keen and 
subtle insight into the working of passion, and a very charming 
style, distinguish his stories. What an Italian colour there is in 
this story we have just retold! How the direct, simple, pas- 
sionate nature of Fenice is exhibited in unforced, spontaneous 
touches! How real is this imaginative picture! Still more re- 
markable in this respect is “‘ La Rabbiata.” In the “ Blinden” and 
the “ Kreisrichter” there is a want of steady psychological truth ; in 
each there is a good idea, and some interesting pages, but we feel 
that the author has not mastered the secrets of his characters, and 
that a deeper experience of life would have given another turn to 
these stories. 

The superiority of these tales led us to hope that perhaps in 
German “ Novellen” (our equivalent for novelle is story) we 
should find the entertainmemt we could not find in German 
novels: a suspicion which was strengthened by the recollection 
of Auerbach’s village stories; and “‘ Die Leute von Seldwyla” 
was taken into our evening circle. The two first of the five tales 
in this volume were not very promising; but the third, ‘‘ Romeo 
und Julia auf dem Dorfe,” turned out a little chef-deuvre. We 
are introduced to two sturdy and respectable Swiss peasants, each 
of whom cultivates his own bit of land with loving diligence and 
success. One of these, Manz, has a son named Sali, the Romeo 
of the story; the other, Marti, has a daughter, the charming 
village Juliet. As the two peasants are staunch friends, the two 
children are constant playfellows ; and perfectly exquisite is the 
description of these two children at play together in the field—a 
picture of child-life only equalled by Dickens's exquisite story of 
the elopement of the two children in one of the Christmas num- 
bers of the “ Household Words.” The reader seeing Manz and 
Marti such good friends, will begin to wonder whence the Ca- 
pulet and Montague bitterness is to come which will sadden the 
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lives of Romeo and Juliet; but a glimmering of the coming evil 
soon dawns. The parents are friends, but they are also men, and 
above all, landed proprietors. Between their land lies a field, 
which for years has been uncultivated, because no one can esta- 
blish a rightful claim to it. This field is overgrown with weeds, 
and has long been the spot on which both peasants have shot their 
rubbish. It lies there, a good piece of arable land, profiting no 
one. As the years roll on, and the children grow up, this field 
gradually becomes smaller and smaller between the fields of the 
two friends, which grow broader and broader; the encroachments 
have been gradual, but silently effective. And now the corpora- 
tion resolves on selling the field by public auction. Manz and 
Marti are the most eager bidders, and, after a hot contest, Manz 
becomes the possessor. From this moment begins the strife 
which is to end only with their lives. No sooner is the sale 
completed than Manz, walking away with Marti, casually re- 
marks :—“I have observed lately that you have driven your 
plough across the end of the field, which now belongs to me, and 
have cut off a good slice at the corner. You no doubt did this 
in the belief that the field would shortly be yours, and treated it 
as if it were your own. But since I have bought it, you cannot, 
of course, suppose that I shall allow so considerable a reduction 
of my property, and will not object to my making the boundary- 
line straight again as before. ‘There wont be any quarrel about 
that.” Marti replies with equal sang froid that he knows not 
what quarrel can arise, since the matter is very simple: ‘“ You 
bought the field as it is, and since it was put up to sale, it has 
not been altered a hair's breadth.” It is but a brief interchange 
of words which follows, but enough to indicate the desperate 
struggle of obstinacy which will ensue. The friends separate 
without looking at each other, but fixing their steady gaze in 
the distant blue as if some marvel of nature were visible in the 
opposite side of the horizon, such as entirely occupied them. 
Early on the following day, Manz began clearing his newly- 
bought field of its stones and weeds, and having collected them 
into carts, tilted the whole upon that portion which Marti had so 
carefully ploughed. Marti flew in anger to the authorities, and 
then commenced the lawsuit, which finally ruined both. ‘The 
whole of this struggle is admirably conceived and depicted. We 
are made thoroughly to participate in the embittered obstinacy 
which grows into deadly hatred, and brings with it first distress, 
then improvidence. Meanwhile the children have grown up into 
young man and woman, but have not seen each other for years, 
and have learned to share the animosity of their parents. Manz, 
who has a wife, and not a wise one, is the first to succumb. He 
is forced by poverty to quit house and land, and to settle in a 
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wretched beer-house in the town. The description of the once 
respectable family now fallen so low, and of the disappointment 
of the wife when she finds that, instead of being the hostess of 
a flourishing inn, as she had imagined, she is mistress of a 
squalid beer-house, is worthy of Balzac. Admirable, also, is the 
picture of Manz’s further fall, when even this beer-house cannot 
be made to bring food. At length matters go so hard with the 
family, that Manz and Sali are reduced to the precarious extre- 
mity of angling in the river for a subsistence. Meanwhile, Marti, 
who has held out somewhat longer, and who still keeps a house 
over his head, is also reduced to fishing; and a fine scene occurs 
where the two men with their children accidentally see each other 
on the opposite banks of the same stream, and begin cursing and 
upbraiding each other with their downfall. From curses to blows 
the step is small, and the two infuriated old men meet on the 
bridge, strike each other on the face, and endeavour to throw 
each other into the stream; but are saved by their children, who 
meet once more after so long a separation, and silently press each 
other's hands, “ which were moist and cold from the water and 
the fish they had handled.” 

Romeo and Juliet have thus come together again, and the love 
of childhood has in an instant sprung up into the love of lovers. 
The next day Sali cannot rest till he has sought out Vrenchen 
(that is Juliet’s name), and spent with her a happy hour in that 
field where they were wont to pass so many happy hours. But 
her father surprises them, curses him, and beats her. ‘This is 
more than Sali can bear; he snatches up a stone, strikes Marti 
on the head with it, and is alarmed to see the old man sink 
senseless on the heap of stones. The old man is not killed; but 
for some days he remains in a dubious state, and when he recovers 
the use of his speech, it is found that he has lost his reason. 
But, though insane, Marti is cheerful, and even merry. He has 
forgotten the past, forgotten his present evil. He is soon removed 
to an asylum, and then Vrenchen is without money or a pro- 

«tector. The lovers meet once more, but it is only to learn that 
there is no hope for them. Vrenchen must quit the house and 
seek a situation. Sali is too poor to aid her. They resolve, 
however, that their last day shall be spent together, and as it is 
Sunday, they will dance together at the Kirchweih. Very prettily 
and touchingly told is this part of the story, which is quite a 
little love poem, full of innocent passion and joy. Were our 
space less circumscribed, we would translate the whole of the 
description of this lovers’ Sunday; but its length is too great, 
and an abstract would spoil it. We must therefore content 
ourselves with referring our male readers to the original, which 
they will find quite a bit of genius—a free poetic fancy in the 
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conception, and a thorough realism presiding over the execution, 
Indeed, the realism is, in one respect, carried too far. We have 
already hinted that it is our male readers to whom we recommend 
the original, and it is vexatious to think that a man of genius 
should write a story which, because of a few sentences that 
might perfectly well have been omitted without destroying the 
interest or reality of the picture, cannot be read aloud in the 
family circle. The story ends tragically, as its name leads us to 
anticipate. The lovers are intensely happy during one long 
summer day; and rather than part on the morrow they seek union 
in death. 

Very different, yet in its way scarcely less original and admi- 
rable, is the story of the “Drei gerechten Kammacher.” It 
is a humorous, unforgetable picture of three hardworking, 
miserly, narrow-minded, narrow-hearted combmakers aspiring 
to the savings of Siiss Biinzlin, a washerwoman, who may be 
described as the female of such males, and whose complacent 
platitudes are extremely amusing. ‘There is but little of what 
is called “story” in this novelle, little incident and intrigue; 
but the characters and situation are so presented that we seem to 
live in the narrow world, and watch every detail with untiring 
interest. Here, again, we have realism triumphant. The story 
is itself fantastic enough, yet one never feels that it is not literally 
true. That unpleasantly virtuous maiden, and those horribly 
virtuous combmakers, are like the people we have known and 
avoided ; their life, though altogether foreign to our experience, 
is made so real to us by the author's skill that we could almost 
vouch for its reality, though knowing it to be fiction. 

Thus our experience of German fictions completely bears out 
the critical principles which assign the first place to Realism in 
Art; only those works which are distinguished by any felicity of 
realism in their treatment are capable of conveying any durable 
pleasure to the cultivated reader, and this in exact proportion to 
the truthfulness of the treatment. If German novels are, for the 
most part, dreary inflictions, it is because they have so little\ 
realism that they resemble nothing on earth or under it. 
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1. The History of the Parliament of England which began 
November 3rd, 1640; with a short and necessary view of 
some precedent years. Written by Thomas May, Esq., 
Secretary for the Parliament. Published by authority. 1647. 


2. Memoirs of Edmund Ludlow, Esq., Lieutenant-General of 
the Horse, Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in Ireland, 
one of the Council of State, and a Member of the Parlia- 
ment which began November 3rd, 1640. Switzerland: 
Vivay. 1698. 2 vols. 

8. Histoire de Charles 1%, depuis son Avénement jusqu’da sa 
Mort. 5° édition. Précédée d'un Discours sur Histoire de 
la Révolution d Angleterre. Par M. Guizot. Paris. 1854, 

4, Histoire de la République d' Angleterre et de Cromwell. Par 
M. Guizot. Paris. 1854. 

5. Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, with Elucidations. 
By Thomas Carlyle. Third edition, enlarged. 1850. 

6. Some Memorials of John Hampden, his Party, and his Times, 
By Lord Nugent. Second edition. 1832. 

7. Memoirs of Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers. By Eliot 
Warburton. London: Bentley. 1849. 

8. Studies and Illustrations of the Great Rebellion. By John 
Langton Sandford, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Lon- 
don: John W. Parker and Son. 1858. 

9. Memorials of the English Affairs ; or, an Historical Account 
of what passed from the Beginning of the Reign of King 
Charles I. to King Charles II., his Happy Restoration. 
London. 1682. 

10. Historical Collections of Private Passages of State, Weighty 
Matters in Law, Remarkable Proceedings, &c. By John 
Rushworth, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn. 7 vols. London. 
1659—1680. 

ll. Jehovah Jirah—God in the Mount; or, England's Parlia- 
mentary Chronicle, containing a most exact narration of all 
the most material Proceedings of this renowned and unpa- 
ralleled Parliament; the armies which have been or are in 
the several parts of the land; the manners of the battatls 
and sieges, from the year 1641 to the present month of 
October, 1643. Collected and published principally by John 
Vicars. London. 1644. 
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12, A Short View of the late Troubles in England, briefly setting 
forth their Rise, Growth, and T'ragical Conclusion ; as also 
some parallel thereof with the Barons’ Wars in the time of 
King Henry III. Oxford: Printed at the Theatre —, 
1681, 


HE English Revolution of 1642 is justly regarded as the most 
prominent event in our political history. It has exercised 
over the whole English mind an influence which perhaps even yet 
has not been properly estimated. Liberty and despotism then 
met face to face. Then sprung up, stronger than ever, that war 
of Freedom against Oppression, Intellect against Stolidity, which in 
other forms, but with undiminished vigour, has been continued to 
our own day. Men's minds were then awakened from the fearful 
sleep that had bound them ; they had then the courage to attempt 
to break their chains, and therefore broke them; the courage to 
think and act for themselves, without which no men or nation 
can ever be great. The men who then sprung up into existence 
—Hampdens and Miltons, Pyms and Cromwells—men trained 
in the bitter school of suffering, battling and struggling with 
circumstances, but ever rising above misfortune, displaying the 
same steadfast, earnest character both in defeat and victory, 
testify to the greatness of that age. It was in fact an heroic 
age, an age of faith, and therefore a great age; manifesting its 
power not in works of art, but in the nobler forms of action and 
valour. Mr. Buckle has well said* that this English Revolution 
was but the counterpart of the English Reformation; that the one 
necessarily followed the other. As the one was a revolt against 
wafer-cakes and stone-doll Madonnas, so the other was a protest 
against a mere golden crown with a man’s head under it, against 
king-craft and state-craft. As the one protested against the reli- 
gion of formulas and red letters, against the conscience being fet- 
tered by infallibility, and pleaded for the liberation of the soul 
from its prison-house of darkness into the life and light of the 
true gospel, so did the other protest against a man’s goods and 
his person being at the mercy of a tyrant, against the slave's 
doctrine of non-resistance, and cried aloud that every man had 
rights of his own which could be taken away by no king. 

This Revolution was in fact a war of classes, as Mr. Buckle 
adds, or rather, to speak more specifically, of two classes ; the one 
loving that English spirit of Conservatism which, in its proper 
place, may act with good effect as a drag-chain to the wheels of 
society ; the other cherishing that ardent spirit of freedom and 
inquiry which has ever marked the minds of the best thinkers of 





* “ History of Civilization,” pp. 318, 600, 
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the best ages, and which, not content to take knowledge second- 
hand, thinks that the mind was given to man for some special pur- 
pose, and that he should use it, come what may. 

For a moment let us look into what a state of serfdom England 
had fallen, what oppressions were laid upon the land, and the 
real puzzle will be, not that the people appealed to arms, but that 
they did not do so years before. ‘The “ Great Rebellion” was in 
reality that of the king, not of his subjects. If the people yield 
allegiance to their sovereign, he in return is under obligation to 
his people. But the history of kings, as in this case, too often 
consists only of the story of their offences and crimes against 
those whom they are presumed to govern. 

Before proceeding to sketch the outbreak of the civil war as we 
propose to do in this article, we shall mention a few facts sugges- 
tive of the social condition of England at the period in question. 

Living in our days we can hardly picture the England of our 
forefathers, with its vast fens, intersected only here and there by 
cultivated districts, and its forests stretching for miles, which 
Charles had increased into interminable jungles—those dreary 
fens now clothed with golden harvests, those wild woods now 
covered with factories and a forest of chimneys. The old towns 
have long outgrown their walls, like shells, and cast them off as 
useless ; a few old picturesque timbered houses—monuments of 
departed greatness—still stand in what are now but back lanes. 
We turn to actual facts, and are surprised to find that Coventry, 
in 1642, only numbered 9,500 inhabitants, and that the population 
of Worcester was scarcely 7,800. 

Communication between one town and another a few miles off 
was less frequent than that now between New York and a third- 
rate seapert. ‘The common roads were in winter time impassable, 
and our ancestors were indebted for their best highways and 
waterways not to their own skill and labour, but to that of the 
Romans—the best roads for traffic being still the Fosse Way, 
the Icknield and Watling-streets, and the Fosse Canal. The 
of conveyance of goods was very expensive, besides very uncer 
tain, the cost seeming to have varied with the pleasure or avarice 
every different carrier; thus we find that a kitchen jack, 
the price of which, by the way, was 30s., cost 2s. coming 
from Oxford to Hereford, whereas a very small parcel from 
London tu Worcester was 1s. 4d. Charles had already esta- 
blished a rude postal communication, which was more skilful 
in losing than delivering letters, but which was swept away 
during the civil war, and we find, therefore, that the price for 
the postage of letters was equally uncertain; although, from 
London to Hereford the charge would appear, just at the com- 
mencement of the struggle, to have been somewhere about 1s., and 
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an answer could not be obtained much under ten days by the 
carrier. For any opportunity of purchasing goods in the coun 
the people seem to have had no one else to rely upon but the 


passing pedler, whom Shakspeare, some years before, had exalted 


into something more than a stage character, in the ‘“ Winter's 
Tale.”* 

In the domestic economy of a country-house of that period, we 
find, as we might expect from the vast forests, that wood was 
extensively used for fires, and that a man would earn 8d, 
or 9d. a day for cleaving the blocks; charcoal, too, was 
much consumed, and was sold by the horseload of eight bushels, 
at 2s. 6d., or at 18s, the waggon-load; for the carriage of 
coals made them an article quite unknown im the rural dis- 
tricts, and could only be seen in towns where some river 
afforded the means of carriage. Everything that could be well 
manufactured at home was always made there; so we find the 
village tailor engaged at the hall or castle at 6d. a-day with 
his meals; although, for the best things, a London artist was 
employed, who combined also the business of a milliner. 
Candles, too, were moulded at home, and the yarn of which the 
wicks were made was sold at 1s. 7d. a pound, whilst the raw 
tallow cost 2s. 8d. the stone-weight. Dresses, too, were spun 
at home, and the wool was bought at 14s. 6d. a stone, and 4d. 
a yard was the price given for weaving it; and superintending 
such employments as these did the ladies in their country- 
houses beguile the long winter evenings, diversified by the 
celebration of the old Romish festivals which still lingered, 
with their entertainments of “ seednes cakes,” and “braune,” 
and “ barrells of sturgeon,” for books were rare and very 
expensive—a small broad-sheet of a few pages costing from 
one to four shillings. But often to avoid the dulness of a winter 
in the country, our ancestors would emigrate to the nearest town 
for the sake of the festivities; and we find that the rent of a tole- 
rable house there averaged from five to eight pounds a year; 
the best grange land let from one to three shillings an acre, and the 
landlord was often too glad to be paid in kind, receiving half-a- 
score of bullocks or a drove of sheep for his year’s rent; for 
money was scarce, most of it being lent out upon mortgage on 
property at eight per cent., which was the very interest we find 
guaranteed on all sums advanced to the Parliament. 

Turning to other matters, we find that the price of shoeing four 
horses, in 1642, amounted to eight shillings; but so little com- 
munication was there between one county and another, that each 





* See also Chettle’s and Munday’s “Robin Hood,” where an inferior but 
still interesting character of a pedler is given. 
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had a peculiar fashion of shoeing not practised by its neighbour, 
and owing to this circumstance, Charles II., after the battle of 
Worcester, in 1651, was nearly detected by the different shoes 
on his horse's feet. The price of labour, which varied very much 
in different counties, is rather difficult to arrive at; but in the 
spring of 1642 we find that the highest wages paid to agricultural 
labourers in the midland counties, were 9d. a day, or if they 
had their food, only 6d.; a weeder only received 4d., and 
a watchman, whom we should have thought worthy of better 
pay, received but the same. The price given for fallowing 
an acre of land was 3s., and something like 6d. more for 
ploughing and sowing an acre of wheat, and about two bushels 
and a peck were sown to the acre. Badly managed and ill- 
stocked the farms were, the very best of them undrained in 
every sense of the term; many of them nothing but a wilderness 
of weeds, with a little corn springing up in the midst, and the 
best not growing “a waine's-load” of pulse upon an acre. Skilled 
labour, of course, commanded proportionately higher wages; 
thus we find that carpenters received 1s. ld. a day, but 
domestic servants seem to have been the best off: a maid- 
servant's wages were 2/. a year; a manservant’s, 3/., and a 
coachman’s even higher; whilst a kitchen-maid’s, however, 
sunk as low as 15s. The price of meat was not so dear 
as might be expected: a fat bullock was worth six pounds; 
a fat wether only six or seven shillings; and pigs still less; 
and we read of legs of mutton at the cheap rate of a shil- 
ling a-piece, and of other things in proportion. With such facts 
before us we cannot agree with those writers who represent that 
meat was quite beyond the reach of the working-classes, and that 
they never tasted it from one year's end to another, except when 
the squire might have a sheep killed at Midsummer, or a fat 
heifer at Michaelmas, or give a “beef” or a “ braune” at Christ- 
mas to be consumed among his dependents. ‘True, that much of 
the labourer’s scanty pittance, which we have seen was at the 
highest 4s. 6d. a week, was eaten up in the attempt to clothe 
himself and family, especially when we know a pair of worsted 
stockings at that date cost 5s., and other articles of cloth- 
ing in proportion; true, that of late years he had fared 
worse ; unjust taxes had pressed heavily on his landlord, and, 
as is always the case, the weight falls heaviest on those at 
the bottom of society ; still he lived on his coarse fare flavoured 
only with a draught of rough cider or hard heady beer, in a shed 
called a cottage, possessing, though, that best inheritance,—a 
manly, honest heart, which should soon be tried in the war, and 
from the ordeal of which he should come forth victorious, having 
sown on its battle-fields the seed of liberty, the harvest of which 
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his descendants should some day reap. Such were some of the 
features of English life when the ever-memorable Civil War 
broke out. . 

No man ever had a more loyal people than James I. when he 
ascended the throne. Language has always been found quite 
forcible enough to express the virtues of the best princes that ever 
breathed, but it certainly has never been strong enough to depict 
the tyrannies of despots, and, therefore, will fail to do justice to 
the acts of James. Under his fostering influence judges became 
executioners, and bishops torturers ; under his inventive genius 
torture assumed its most ingenious aspects, and with consummate 
skill he contrived, whilst carefully sparing the base and the mean, 
to sacrifice the best and noblest of his subjects. A tyrant at 
home, he was a coward abroad ; he enslaved the English Parlia- 
ment, but made an ignominious peace with Spain: absolute in 
the councils at home, he was outwitted in all his foreign diplo- 
macy. His death was deplored by every bad man, as his life had 
been hated by every good one. Affairs could not well be worse, 
and therefore Charles was gladly welcomed to the throne, and, 
with the least capacity for understanding the English people, 
might have bound all hearts to him for ever. He succeeded to 
the vices of his father, but he judiciously contrived to vary them 
with some of his own. He could not agree with his first Parlia- 
ment, and, therefore, dissolved it, and endeavoured to replenish 
his exchequer by the memorable Cadiz expedition. A second 
Parliament was assembled, and immediately dissolved; and the 
revenue raised by such collectors as the engine and the rack. 
Apparently emboldened by his unsuccessful campaign against 
Spain, Charles now declared war against France; and at Rochelle 
his favourite Buckingham displayed as much incapacity as even 
Charles himself could have done. Misery now had been fairly 
and equally dealt out over England ; the soldiers could not com- 
plain that the navy was better paid than the army, for the sailors 
were starving. A third Parliament was assembled. Then the Great 
Petition of Rights was passed into a law, which Charles took the 
very first opportunity of breaking. For eleven years there was 
no Parliament. ‘To narrate the events of these long years is but 
to give a list of crimes, one varying from the other only in degrees 
of iniquity. The rack was busy throughout England. Religion 
meant persecution ; and the law was founded upon the first prin- 
ciples of injustice. Men were flying to the New World, but 
Charles could not allow his victims to escape so easily, or he 
would soon have been deserted altogether, and so an embargo was 
laid on all outward-bound vessels, proclaiming that no man had a 
right to escape from torture. ‘Then came all the cruel imposts ; 
and now Charles, not doing justice to his own originality, copied 
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the old Norman forest laws; men were turned from their homes 
and hearthsides to create forests for the king ; monopolies were laid 
on all the necessaries of life, until even the king's ingenuity was 
taxed to discover fresh enormities, and only the genius of a Noy 
discovered the ship-tax. The Long Parliament at last met. 
Wrongs make patriots, and injuries make even dumb men eloquent. 
Strafford and Laud first fell, as it was right that they should, 
because they were the greatest criminals. The reforming axe 
was being laid at the roots of this upas tree of royalty. Then 
followed in quick succession the “ Scotch incident,” and the fear- 
ful tragedy of the slaughtered Protestants in Ireland, as if every 
part of the realm should be convulsed at once. Finally came 
the Grand Remonstrance with its long list of grievances, all of 
which should some day be atoned for by their author. Then 
was it that Charles, showing how little he understood the temper 
of the Commons, made his abortive attempt to arrest the five 
members. Cries of “ Privilege! Privilege!” are heard as he 
returns, and the next day the ominous sermon, with its text, “'To 
your tents, O Israel!” is flung into the royal carriage. 

The character of Charles may luckily be easily gauged, for it 
is in some points one of those everyday characters, which in 
private life bankrupts a man, but in public may lead him to the 
scaffold. Endowed by nature with fair abilities, which were all, 
however, eclipsed by his great talents for deception, he seems to 
have believed not so much in the theory that words are to conceal 
men’s thoughts, but that oaths are to mean nothing whatever ; not 
so much in the doctrine of mental reservation as in a fixed belief 
that he ought to disclose all on which he ought to be silent, and 
to keep back all he ought to declare. If the proverb, qui nescit 
dissimulare, nescit regnare, were the test, Charles was the best 
king England ever had. A scholar, with the manners of a gentle- 
man, temperate in his habits when temperance was an exception 
at court, he possessed many good qualities, which fortunately, 
though he did his best, he could not entirely eradicate, or else 
Charles were to be abhorred as much as he is now to be despised. 
Weak and unprincipled, yet like weak people obstinate and re- 
vengeful, he was ever trying to overreach an opponent by the arts 
of cunning or flattery, and failing in these, having recourse to 
threats and violence, he wavered between the policy of a tyrant 
and a coward. Heartless he was, not so much from a lack of love 
to his friends, as from being engrossed in self-love ; without any 
determination of character, even when employed upon his favourite 
task of unconstitutional government, he had all the wish, but 
little of the ability, to be a consummate tyrant. Full of all the 
strange inconsistencies of weak men, with a fair outside he was 
thoroughly rotten at heart, and if his enemies could not trust in 
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him, his friends could not believe in him. Apologies we know 
are rife enough for Charles; there are writers who try to draw a 
distinction between the man and the king. We could have under- 
stood this in the case of a bricklayer, that as a private character 
he was a rascal, but as a bricklayer he handled the trowel with 
consummate skill, or that as an individual he was most attentive 
at chapel, though as a bricklayer he could not understand the use 
of the plummet. But in the case of a king it is different ; what 
the man is in the main that will also the king be. We are told 
of Charles's morning and evening devotions, and all we can reply 
is, that in his case prayers seem to have been to very little pur- 
pose ; we are reminded of the excellent instruction and advice he 
gave his children, which certainly appears to have done little good 
for his sons Charles and James ; we are then at last appealed to by 
the woman's argument, ad misericordiam, and are told of Charles's 
behaviour on his trial, and his bearing at the scaffold, and tri- 
umphantly asked if this is not proof of his virtue? If such argu- 
ments are to be allowed, the late Mr. Palmer was a saint. A 
good man may in his kingly office make a mistake, but he will 
never daily commit cruelties and injustice; a religious king is not 
exempt from blunders, but he will never make hypocrisy the 
whole duty of man, or frame injustice into Acts of Parliament. 
Reluctantly did the Puritans enter upon this great contest; 
they entered upon it in no wild paroxysm, but with that earnest- 
ness and sadness which marks the resolute English character; 
they entered upon it not till after long considerations, with 
prayers and tears, knowing full well the greatness of the stakes, 
but feeling assured that the cause of the people was the cause of 
God. They saw the whole peril, but having once chosen the 
path, Hampden’s own motto, vestigia nulla retrorsum, was in- 
scribed on the banners of the Parliament army. Time after time 
they had believed in the promises of Charles, which he had as 
systematically broken, and would have tried him again, but they 
knew from bitter experience that it was of no use. Charles had 
forfeited on every occasion his word and honour; he had 
deliberately entered into treaties for the mere purpose of breaking 
them ; he had pledged his word to the Great Petition of Rights, 
and then disregarded it as a piece of waste-paper; he proftered 
peace with one hand, and seized the garrisons with the other ; one 
day he pledged himself to remain in London, and the next started 
for York ; a very Janus of letters, he wrote one thing on one side 
of a sheet of paper, and the very contrary on the next page. A 
Papist one day, he was a Protestant the next, till we doubt 
whether he was a Christian on either. Dear to an Englishman 
above all things is his word and honour, and it could no longer 
be that England should be governed by a man whose promises 
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were broken as soon as made, whose words were no sooner pledged 
than forfeited, whose solemn oaths, as soon as they were uttered, 
were perjured. Charles now, for the first time in his life, had to 
deal with men who knew no such thing as equivocation or double- 
dealing, but loved truth dearer than life itself, to whom false- 
hood were worse than death. Above all, too, let us beware of 
imagining that a paltry quarrel of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
made Hampden resist the ship-money, or that a poor vainglory 
to exalt themselves caused the Commons to take up arms, 
Higher aims than this were in these men’s breasts, or else had 
they achieved nothing. They had a firm hatred of all injustice 
and cant, and loved truth and reality, and had hope both in God 
and in themselves that this world should be a different place to 
what it had heretvfore been, and that iniquity and evil should not 
last for ever. ‘They had true Reform in their hearts—not a 
mere superficial Reform, but one going to the root of things, full 
of that hope and aspiration which every good and earnest man 
feels for humanity. They had, too, a real belief in God and good- 
ness, a stern faith which gave a character and a tone to every 
word they uttered, becoming, as it should do, a part and parcel of 
themselves, the very fibre of life and existence. Much, no doubt, 
was there, especially in the Puritan, which we cannot admire. 
Dwarfed by a too literal adherence to the letter of a noble gospel, 
he was ever trying to make an impossible Christian Utopia. 
His views were cramped and shorn of their lustre by a narrow- 
minded Judaism, but yet, differing widely as we do from him in 
his scheme of salvation and his religious doctrines, we shall ever 
love him for his noble patriotism and heroism; however much 
his views of life may differ from ours, he was sincerely striving 
for light, earnestly striving to serve God in the best way he 
knew. 

Let us for a moment look at the two combatants. The Parliament 
army, with a few exceptions, could not boast, like its opponents, 
of high descent; its men knew not that feeling of innate chivalry 
which so distinguished the cavalier; they had none of those old 
associations so inevitably connected with nobility; they came 
not plumed nor scarfed into the battle-field, but with a sense of 
bitter wrongs, with a zeal burning in their breasts which outshone 
all earthly chivalry, with a patience that would outlast all mere 
impulsive excitement, and which gave them strength that more 
than compensated for their want of discipline. They felt that 
God was looking down upon them with especial protection, and 
they marched to the battle-ground singing no love-songs, but 
chanting solemn psalms, going to their grave as to a long-wished- 
for home. On the other hand, came from his ancestral halls and 
parks the cavalier, reckless and witty, yet generous and tender- 
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hearted, profligate and daring, yet learned and polished, with the 
pennon that his father bore flaunting above him, and a thousand 
stories of the desperate valour of his ancestors at Cressy and 
Poictiers, which stirred his soul like a trumpet, looking upon 
loyalty as his religion, and war as some new mistress, as the 
cavalier poet, Lovelace, sings: regarding wounds and death itself 
with a contempt that excites admiration. 

Both parties, of course, altered much during the war by that 
operation of time and suffering which always works upon the 
mind, changing manhood into old age, and along with it the 
thoughts and feelings. But it must be ever steadily remembered 
that the more high-minded of the cavaliers regarded not the 
king’s person so much as the kingly office; that they, too, as 
much as the Puritans, abhorred, as all Englishmen ever have 
done, tyranny and despotism. They seem to have known, at 
least in latter years, what evil counsels governed the king, and 
that they who were willing to lay down not only their property, 
but life itself, had no voice with him; that Papacy was daily 
gaining ground, and yet, strange to say, seeing and feeling all 
this, they had not the courage to speak out. Many of them 
would willingly have come to terms with the Houses ; many of 
them, too, though they never would have engaged on the Parlia- 
ment side, would still willingly have left the king, could they 
have done so with honour, for it was this that bound them in his 
ranks stronger than any oath of allegiance or love to bim; and 
they remained there many of them fearing a defeat, and yet dread- 
ing a victory, for in the one case they would be ruined at the 
hands of the Parliament, and in the other entirely superseded by 
the Papists.* It was a terrible choice whether to support the king 
orno. What turned the balance in their minds this side or that 
we dare not say; only this, that they, too, had noble English 
hearts, and fought steadfastly and died earnestly for their, cause, 
which they believed to be true. 

After his attempt on the persons of the five members, there 
could be no reliance in Charles. Every one now felt that no 
mere bond, however sacred, could bind him. There must be 





* Wewould, in support of these opinions, refer the reader to two touching letters 
from Lord Robert Spencer, who was killed at the battle of Newbury, to his wife, 
written in the autumn of 1642 from Shrewsbury, in Sidney’s “ State Papers.” 
London. 1746. Vol.ii. The considerations there stated weighed deeply also 
with such high-minded men as Lord Falkland, and the king’s standard-bearer, 
Sir Edmund Verney, who is said to have declared that “he engaged on the 
king’s side not out of any good opinion of its cause, but from a sense of duty, 
which he thought lay upon him in respect of bis office and relation to the king ;” 
and so fell ntly fighting at Edgehill in defence of the standard he could no 
longer save. 
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something for the future stronger than promises. The Parlia- 
ment had now reluctantly to apply itself to that last arbiter, 
Force; and it remained to be seen which should conquer,—Force 
armed and inspired by the idea of self-sacrifice and truth, or 
Force backed only by selfishness and lawlessness. But let any one 
beware of supposing for one moment that this attempt on the 
members was the cause of the Revolution ; this was only the out- 
ward visible cause, the lever to the motion, the spring of which 
lay far back ; this it was that simply let out the waters of strife which 
had been for so long pent up, each year steadily accumulating, and 
which poured forth slowly at first, and then quicker and fiercer, 
till they swept away the very monarchy itself. All great move- 
ments have deep causes. ‘The tree is only high and strong in 
proportion to its roots. And this Revolution, ripened though by 
the cruelties and heartlessness of the Stuarts, sprang, as we have 
said before, from that spirit of free thought and inquiry which 
also brought about the Reformation, and gave us the Baconian 
philosophy. If we fail to see this, we have not solved the problem. 
The human mind, when once the spirit of inquiry enters it, 
resembles ground which having been laid down for many years 
is broken up, and instantly a number of different plants spring 
forth in every direction, never before seen there, but which still 
have been lying there dormant all the time, waiting only for an 
opportunity to develope themselves. 

The queen had already crossed over to Holland under pre- 
tence of accompanying her daughter, but in reality to pawn the 
Crown jewels. The king had fled to York, taking with him the 
strongest weapon of science—the printing-press—but even that 
is weak and useless when in the support of injustice and untruth. 
Broadsheets were flying over the land. Superstition and cre- 
dulity, too, had their full sway amongst the ignorant. Streams 
of blood were seen in various parts of the kingdom. ‘The 
Tewkesbury carrier declared that late at night, coming over the 
lonely Cotswolds, he had seen armies fighting in the heaven 
above, and had heard the clash of spears and the thunder of 
artillery.* Men hid these things in their hearts, and times were 








* These appearances of blood are frequently mentioned, both in ancient 
and modern history, and were always regarded with superstitious awe. Modern 
science, however, resolves them into nothing else than a species of a/ga, most 
probably either palmella or hematococcus, which developes itself very rapidly in 

ot weather, and as suddenly disappears when the causes of its growth are 
withdrawn. ‘The signs in the heaven seen by the poor carrier were, in all like- 
lihood, nothing more than the Aurora Borealis, but are, however, worth noticing, 
as showing the power they had over the youthful imagination of one of the 
atest men of that age, who, in his “ Reformation touching Church 
iscipline,”, Book} ,ii., thus writes:—‘“ Let the astrologer be dismayed 
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looked for with ominous conjectures, such as had never been 
before, and such as in truth have never since been in England, 
The king having reached York, with his usual bad judgment 
dismisses Lord Essex from his office of chamberlainship, who 
now joins the Parliament, and is appointed commander of the 
army, whilst Warwick is made admiral of the fleet. Towards 
Hull all eyes are directed. It was the great northern seaport, 
the third or fourth most important in England. Sir John Hot- 
ham, the governor, was ordered by the Parliament to deliver it 
to Warwick ; whilst on the 23rd of April, 1642, the king set out 
from York with a retinue of some three hundred Yorkshire gen- 
tlemen, and at Beverley-gate demanded the town to be surren- 
dered to him. The mayor and burgesses would have admitted 
him, but Sir John summons up courage, mounts the walls, and 
forbids the king to enter, though still protesting he is at 
heart loyal. Cries of “Traitor !” “ Kill him!” are heard from the 
cavaliers below, but the king is obliged to retreat discomfited, 
proclaiming Sir John a traitor. Both sides now set themselves 
in earnest to the task of making levies. On the 15th of May the 
king held a public meeting of his supporters at York, but Sir 
John Fairfax thwarted his measure by assembling the parliamen- 
tarians in front of the hall where the meeting was assembled, de- 
manding to know why they, too, should not be consulted on the 
affairs of the nation. The king parleyed with them, and fixed a 
meeting on the 3rd of June at Heyworth Moor. The day came, 
and with it some eighty thousand to one hundred thousand men. 
Not a word was spoken; all ominous silence. At last it was 
whispered that a petition from Parliament praying the king to 
come to terms was to be presented. The cavaliers charged at the 
petitioners. Charles tried to make his escape, but young 
Fairfax dashed through his body-guard, and thrust the paper 
into his hands. 

The Parliament had fixed the 16th of June as their day for 
levies, for which they are vilified by the Royalist writers, which 
is something like blaming a man for arming bimself in the after- 
noon when he is certain his house will be attacked at night. 
The question who struck the first blow has been angrily contro- 





at the portentous blaze of comets and impressions in the aire, as fore- 
telling troubles and changes to States;” and again, “ Paradise Lost,” 
Book ii., 533 :— 

* As when, to warn proud cities, war appears 
Wag’d in the troubled sky, and armies rush 
To battle in the clouds, before each van 
Prick forth the aery knights, and couch their spears, 
Till thickest legions close; with feats of arms 
From either end of heaven the welkin burns.” 
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verted by writers of both party, each vehemently affirming that 
the other commenced the war ; but the real question is not who 
struck the first blow, but who caused the war; and as we have 
seen, it was the king by his treachery and tyranny. The 
people are appealed to by the Parliament for contributions, and joy- 
fully the appeal is answered. Nobles bring their plate and jewels, 
whilst the poorer offer their silver; women bring their earrings and 
their very thimbles, showing how deep the “ good cause” lies in 
the hearts of the people.* The Parliament's offices are glutted. 
Charles tries to imitate their example, but with indifferent 
success. Oxford melts down her plate for him, and Cambridge 
would subsequently have done so, but was prevented by Oliver 
Cromwell. A!] disguise was now thrown off; men must now 
choose on which side they will fight. On Charles's side stood 
the large majority of nobles and old families, with the univer- 
sities and the Established Church of England. All the counties 
to the west of England and on the Welsh border supported him, 
most probably for the reason that, being at so great a distance 
from the capital, they knew less of Charles's misrule, whilst their 
poverty had guarded them from his avarice; for where Charles's 
character was best known, there do we find his bitterest opponents, 
On the side of the Parliament wer eall the middle and lower-classes 
of England, with a few noblemen and gentlemen, and all the 
Puritan and dissenting ministers; thus showing the line of de- 
marcation, and proving what we have said before, that this was a 
war of classes and of class-feelings. 

On June 22nd, the Royalist, Colonel Hastings, was at Leices- 
ter raising the train-bands, with his flag flying, and on it the 
ominous motto, “ Quasi ignis conflatoris.” ‘The king's proclama- 
tion is read outside the walls, but Archdale Palmer, the high 
sheriff, is there also, and reads the Parliament's counter-order. 
Hastings himself is nearly seized, but his followers rally round 
him ; blows are struck, and with difficulty he retreats to his inn, 
which is strongly barricaded, and in the darkness of the night 
escapes from the town. The king is delayed at York for want of 
money, which the queen, however, sends over from Holland, 





* On the Parliament’s side the very women worked in defence of the towns, 
and individual heroism, as in the case of Mrs. Purefoy, in her gallant defence 
of Caldecote Manor House, was by no means unfrequent. Thus, at North- 
yon the women worked with the men in the trenches; and at Coventry, 
in 1643, we find the following singular scene :—‘ Women filled up the quarries 
at the great park that they might not harbour an enemy; marched there with 
matlocks and spades, led by a good wife Adderley, with a Hercules club on her 
shoulders, and they were brought from work by one Mary Herbert, with 
a pistol in her hand, which she discharged when they were dismissed.” 
en's “MS. Annals of Coventry,” in the possession of Mr. Eid, of that 
city. 
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with several thousand stand of arms, seven or eight field-pieces, 
and two hundred barrels of gunpowder ; and he now sets out on 
a tour to the neighbouring counties. In the meanwhile, Lord 
Digby, disguised as a Frenchman, has been taken prisoner at 
sea, and is in the charge of Sir John Hotham, whom, however, ° 
he persuades not only to let him escape, but to surrender Hull to 
the king. Charles, therefore, on the 7th of July, once more 
marches to Hull: here he makes a proclamation against the 
town, which on the 12th is sent to the Houses, stating that on 
the 27th he will take Hull, if it be not previously surrendered, 
and in the interval makes another tour,* and on his return to 
Beverley, finds Lord Holland there with a message from Parlia- 
ment. Again, another expedition, on the 2Ist, to Nottingham, 
and on the 22nd to Leicester, where the assizes are being held. 
The king makes a speech to the authorities, and tries to gain pos- 
session of the magazine; but, backed by the grand jury in a body, 
they beg that the magazine may be broken up, and the arms dis- 
tributed, to which the king assents ; and on the 26th we find him 
at Doncaster. Digby had, at the risk of his life, in disguise, 
entered Hull; and, on the 27th, five hundred men, on the Par- 
liament side, under Sir John Meldrum, had arrived there from 
Boston ; and on the same morning, too, the king marched to the 
town with trumpets sounding, seemingly expecting that its walls 
would tumble down at that well-known signal; but the sluice- 
gates had been pulled up by the Parliamentary forces; the 
country was everywhere under water, except a narrow causeway 
‘along which they came, driving back the king's outposts. For 
two days did Charles remain in a hostile attitude before the town, 
- vainly expecting its surrender; but on the second night a sortie 
was made: some of the cavaliers and the train-bands were slain ; 
the king’s magazine was captured, the ammunition taken, the 
victors returning by the light of the burning arsenal; and the 
next morning, the 30th of July, the king returned to York, 
remaining there for a fortnight at the Deanery. On the 12th of 
August he published another declaration, with a recapitulation of 
his supposed wrongs, and finally requiring “all his subjects who 
could bear arms, northward of the Trent, and twenty miles to the 
southward, to meet him at Nottingham on the 22nd,” where he 
himself, on the 16th, arrived at the Earl of Clare’s, with some 
three hundred train-bands, under Sir John Digby, and some six 
— cavalry—the artillery, from want of horses, being left at 

ork. 

On the 18th he again set out on an expedition through War- 





* Charles was at Leicester on the 14th of July, as appears from the 
corporation books of Coventry, as he had ordered the mayor and sheriffs to 
appear before him on that day at the former city. 
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wickshire to obtain levies, and on his march tidings came from 
Lord Northampton that the Parliamentary forces are about to 
occupy Coventry, but that as the Earl had been Recorder of the 
town he could promise the king admission, and had set off to 
keep his word. The people of Coventry, however, were not so 
easily gained over, and in spite of their Recorder returned answer, 
“that his Majesty’s royal person should be most respectfully wel- 
come to them, but that they humbly besought his Majesty to 
pardon them if they could not with safety permit his cavaliers to 
enter with him.”* In a subsequent message, however, they said 
they would allow the king to have a retinue of two hundred men. 
In vain the Earl endeavoured to change their minds, and in vain 
tried to collect a force, until party spirit rose to such a pitch that 
he was forced to escape by a back-door out of the city. In the 
mean time, the king on the 19th approached the city from Stone- 
leigh, but the inhabitants had gallantly manned their walls for 
a siege, reinforced by four hundred men who had come 
from Birmingham.t The king sent to Nottingham for petards 
and battering-trains. So little was the town prepared for a siege, 
that Lord Brook for safety had lately sent all the ammunition to 
Warwick castle, but stout hearts can fight with any weapons, and 
patriotism is a better defence than steel armour. On the 20th the 
king’s guns soon made a breach in the walls, and the gallant 
townsmen repulsed, but not defeated, retired to their streets, which 
they barricaded with the first things that came to hand. Rally- 
ing here, they drove the cavaliers in confusion beyond the city 
gates, and, following up their success, stormed the king’s lines, 
playing his own guns on his men now in full retreat to Leicester. 

War had now in fact begun. The first blood had been shed 
as long ago as the 15th of July, when Lord Strange, in an attempt on 
Manchester, killed a poor weaver.{ Prince Rupert now had come 
across to England to support his uncle. He was then barely twenty- 





* The corporation books of Coventry well illustrate the state of feeling there 
as elsewhere, and how completely Charles contrived in a short time to alienate 
himself from the affections of those well disposed to him. On the 17th of 
August, 1642, we find by a Council Chamber order, that as the King and Prince 
Rupert are expected, it is agreed that 200/. be borrowed for their entertain- 
ment, and that a purse with 200/. be presented to the king, and another with 
100/. to the prince. Charles does come, but in the extraordinary manner 
related in the text, and the consequence is that in the very next Council 
Chamber order, dated October 1st, 1642, we find the town advancing “ 200/. 
in money, and 50/. in powder, match, and bullets, for guarding and defending 
the city in these times of danger, for the better advancement of the public 
cause.” Those who wished Charles well, and who had at heart his real welfare, 
could not readily forgive such a wanton attack upon their property as Charles 
made, showing be ittle regard he had for his subjects. 

{ Uldmixon by a misprint says Buckingham. 
May, Book ii. chap. vi. p. 109. Heath’s Chron., 38. 
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three ; tall and handsome, in the bloom of youth, with bright 
eyes, and a fine expressive mouth, and long flowing curls reaching 
down over his shoulders, his beauty must have attracted the atten- 
tion of aJl women, as his gallantry would soon strike all men. Ag 
Sir Philip Warwick said of him, J1 estoit toujours soldat: and as 
he rode at the head of his eight hundred cavaliers which his uncle 
»had given him, with his white plume flying in his hat, and his 
scarlet cloak just fluttered by the wind, he must have looked the 
finest, as he was the bravest of them all. He was far too good 
for the cause which he adorned. His strength of character soon 
brought him into collision with the king’s advisers, whilst by the 
cavaliers he was as much disliked for his habits of discipline as 
he was feared for his valour by the Puritans. On the 22nd of 
August, Charles raised his standard at Nottingham, and delivered 
an ill-written proclamation. The night was stormy, and the 
standard was blown down from the castle turret where once the 
flag of Richard IIT. had waved. Again it was raised, this time 
not on the old castle but in the park, heralds digging with their 
daggers a hole in the hard rock for the flagstaff, and supporting 
it with their hands ; the proclamation was again read, and the 
king’s flag streamed out in the wild storm like a blood-red meteor 
hanging over the wide vale of Trent, portending wars and troubles. 
Many a cavalier saw the signal, and obeyed, leaving his home- 
stead never to return, or if to return, with ruined fortune and 
misery. Once more in England was there a clank of steel, and 
the armourer was busy. Old armour came down from the church 
wails where it had rusted since the wars of the Roses. England 
was torn with dissensions. Before us lie various documents 
which all testify to the unsettled state of the country. The diaries 
of the day are turned from domestic matters to those of State. 
Many church registers that we have examined, from 1642 to 1649, 
are scarcely kept during this exciting time; the very marriages 
cease, showing how stern was the conflict, whilst the few notices 
that occur are some pregnant sentence referring to the church 
now turned into a fortress. The city corporations cease to hold 
their council chambers, or if they do, it is but to provide arms for 
their besieged city. 

At this important crisis Charles amuses himself with holding a 
chapter of the Order of the Garter, at Nottingham. In the midst of 
it there comes a message that Goring can no longer hold Ports- 
mouth.* The king is panicstruck, and writes a piteous letter 
to the Parliament with various solemn protestations, the value of 
which the Houses know too well, and which even Clarendon admits 





* We are sorry we cannot enter into the events in the South and West of 
England, but must, from want of space, confine ourselves strictly to the move- 
ments in the midland counties. 
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was simply to gain time. A second whining and equally decep- 
tive appeal is made, in which the king states that though he has 
raised the standard at Nottingham, he did not intend to do so ; 
and though he has called the Commons traitors, he really meant 
nothing offensive ; but the Parliament was not now in the humour 
to enter upon what every one knew would be but useless negotia- 
tions. Charles was ready to promise anything, because he meant 
to perform nothing. He was like a man who owed a large sum 
of money, and was ever willing to pay in valueless bills and 
notes of hand; all these might be had for asking, but no genuine 
banknotes or gold. 

And now there comes rumours of a battle fought at Dunsmore, 
some ten miles from Warwick, which turn out to be false,* but 
there has been one on the twenty-third at Southam.t The 
Houses had sent down Lord Brook to the relief of Coventry. He 
had arrived after a long march late on the evening of the 22nd at 
Southam, some twelve miles from Coventry, where he was joined 
by Hampden, who had set out to defend Northampton, and their 
united forces amounted to some six thousand men, three hundred 
horse, with seven field-pieces. ‘The men are being billeted when 
news is brought that the clergyman of the place is disaffected to 
them, and has lately been entertaining large bodies of Cavaliers; his 
house is searched, and large stores of ammunition are found and 
taken. Quietude is again restored, and the men are sitting down 
to their rations, when fresh news arrives that Lord Northampton 
is only two miles off. ‘The men spring to their feet, hats are flung 
up, and cheers are heard, and they march out into the fields out- 
side the town. No thought of food or sleep that night; one 
spirit animates commanders and men. Through the cold watches 
of that autumn night do they all stand under arms, with the clear 
stars encamped above them. Morning slowly breaks, and the 
Parliament standard might now be seen floating in the air with its 





* These false battles were frequently invented during the war, and reports of 
them were printed and circulated by both parties for their own purposes. 

+ As appears from an entry in the Southam Register, —~ Buried 23rd day 
of August, John Browne, souldier under Captain Jones, in the regiment of 
Lord Brooke, the same day the battle fought between the Lord Brooke and the 
Earl of Northampton.” We may notice that many of the entries in the church- 
wardens’ books of Southam are very interesting: thus, we find, “paid to the 
king’s ffootmen who sealed up the church doore for not ringing when the king 
eame to towne, 0/. 6s. 8d.” And again, “ paid also to them for not ringing when 
the king went out of the towne, 0/. 5s. 0d. ;” the king’s footmen being the king’s 
foot soldiers, as is explained by a duplicate entry of the same event. — 
these two singular notices is written, in the handwriting of a later period, the 
date 1641, but it should more probably be 1642, as we know that Charles was 
at Southam the Friday before the battle of Edgehill, by the date of his mani- 
Dns there declared to his army, and published in London for William Gay, 
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five bibles, and the words, “ God with us,” written in golden 
letters. About eight o'clock Lord Northampton is advancing 
along the Dunsmore road with five thousand horse, three hundred 
foot, and two pieces of ordnance. Hampden in person led his 
Buckinghamshire men, having taken up his position on a slight 
rise, with Lord Brook and the cavalry in reserve. In silence the 
two armies watch each other; the soldiers of the Parliament be- 
come impatient, raise their hats on their pikes, and shout to draw 
on their enemy, who are now moving more troops, with their 
pieces of ordnance, on Hampden’s right, against which Lord 
Brook opposes his cavalry. At last the signal is given by Lord 
Brook ; Hampden’s men immediately firing into the advancing 
columns, whilst at the same moment the cannon opened upon 
them. The Royalists faintly answer with their guns, but a panic 
had seized them, and they fled, Lord Brook pursuing them with 
his cavalry as far as the little stream of the Itchin, and capturing 
their ordnance. Captain Legge, mistaking Hampden’s “ Green- 
coats” for his own regiment, is taken prisoner. Captain Clark, 
and seven other Cavaliers, are captured in the flight. The country 
people of Warwickshire and Northamptonshire come to the help 
of the Parliament, rising upon the defeated Royalists in their 
retreat with flails and stones, and when the skirmish is over, 
bringing the Roundheads provisions, thus showing on which side 
was the country feeling. The Parliament army retires to Southam 
for the night, and Lord Brook marches on to the relief of Coventry 
the next day. So ends this skirmish between the two forces, 
of which so little is known; it was evidently a much more 
serious affair than is generally supposed. The title of “ battle” is 
given to it in the Southam register, which we have quoted. 
Skeletons have been dug up in the fields adjoining the spot where 
the hostile meeting took place. The easy defeat of the Royalists 
is to be attributed not so much to their slightly inferior force, but 
to the presence and tact of Hampden, seconded by the brave 
and good Lord Brook.* 

And now the war begins to spread, enclosing every one within 
its fearful circle. Events follow one another in quick succession. 





* Clarendon disingenuously omits all account of this engagement. The 
only modern writer who describes it correctly is Lord Nugent, in his “ Life 
~and Times of Hampden,” vol. ii. pp. 280, 231. - Mr. Warburton’s account in 
his “ Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers” is not only inaccurate but unfair. Our 
narrative has becn drawn partly from Vicar’s “ Jehovah Jireh,” p. 140, and 
Oldmixon’s “History of the Stewarts,” but chiefly from the scarce tract, “A 
true and perfect Relation :” printed for Matthew Walbank, August 27, 1642, 
where, however, it is stated that the King and Prince Rupert were present, 
which seems most improbable, as the king was certainly at Nottingham on the 


morning of the 23rd, and Prince Rupert would never have remained a silent 
spectator. 
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The king still holds his court at Nottingham. Lord Lindsey had 
come from Lincolnshire with six hundred men, followed by his 
son, Lord Willoughby, with the same number. From Yorkshire 
Sir William Penniman and John Bellasis had arrived with six 
hundred foot and a troop of horse, and the artillery had also 
come from York. And now, marching from Nottingham on the 
13th of September, for Derby, Charles's wish was to encounter 
Essex, who had set out from London amidst the cheers and 
prayers of the people. 

News of the defeat of the Royalists at Coventry and Southam 
had spread. Men and women worked day and night at North- 
ampton, strengthening the walls and raising earthworks.* Thither 
Lord Brook had gone, leaving Warwick Castle defended by Sir 
Edward Pelo. Lord Northampton having heard of his departure, 
marched against it with the ordnance he had just taken from 
Banbury. Sir Edward refused to surrender though twice sum- 
moned. The attack commenced from the town side by Lord 
Compton, whilst his father and Lord Dunsmore threw up a battery 
in the park. Sir Edward ordered all to leave the town, and a red 
flag flaunted out from Guy’s Tower. The siege had lasted now 
for two days, but the strong massy walls of the castle were proof 
against all cannon-balls. On the third day Lord Compton placed 
a battery in position on the tower of St. Mary's Church, or as it 
is still called, Warwick High Church, from whence, however, he 
was dislodged by the fire from the castle, which soon brought 
down one of the pinnacles. The besiegers now trusted to the 
hopes of starving the garrison out, and sat down with that inten- 
tion before the castle; then it was that Sir Edward hoisted the 
quaint device of a bible and a winding-sheet, implying that as he 
put his faith in the one, he was not afraid of the other. At last 
the Cavaliers in despair raised the siege, and joined the king’s 
forces.t 

Meanwhile Rupert was not idle. One Sunday morning, just 
before the villagers were going to church, he with five hundred to 
six hundred men led the attack upon the old Manor House at 
Caldecote, the residence of Mr. Purefoy, a member of the Long 
Parliament. Purefoy himself was from home, but his wife was 
there, and her son-in-law, Mr. George Abbot, with only some 
eight men and maid-servants. Abbot refused to surrender. The 
house, like most of the houses of the time, was strongly built of 
stone, and well suited for a siege, and Abbot, placing his men at 
the window and loopholes, determined to hold out to the last. 
The women loaded the guns, and as Rupert burst through the 





* Vicars. 
+ Tracts in the possession of W. Staunton, Esq., of Longbridge House, 
Warwickshire, quoted by Lord Nugent. “ee 
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court gates no less than three of his officers fell from the deadly 
fire. Bravely for several hours did this heroic little garrison 
stand the siege, the women running the pewter vessels into moulds 
for bullets. Rupert was obliged to retreat with severe loss; and 
now, as a last extremity, fired the outbuildings, and under cover of 
the smoke made a final attempt. ‘The flames were now reaching 
the house, the ammunition was all gone, when Mrs. Purefoy 
descended through the fire and smoke, flung herself at the prince’s 
feet, and pleaded for the lives of the defenders. Rupert, when he 
heard her account, was struck with admiration, and not only 
spared their lives but would not allow their property to be touched, 
at the same time offering Abbot a commission in his force, which 
was of course declined. Old Caldecote Manor House has long 
passed away, but there still stands a monument in the parish 
church to the brave Abbot, testifying not only to his gallantry 
but his other virtues. 

On the 17th of September we find Charles at Stafford, where 
he receives intimation that he will be welcomed at Shrewsbury, 
whither he continues his march, taking Wellington on the way, 
where, on the 19th, he holds a review, and reaches Shrewsbury on 
the 20th. At Stafford, however, he learns that Essex intends to 
besiege Worcester, and therefore on the 17th, Rupert, who had 
rejoined his uncle, was dispatched with eight troops of horse and 
ten of dragoons to hold the city, and therefore moves on to Bridge- 
north, where he receives fresh orders from the king at Shrews- 
bury to protect Worcester, and support Sir John Byron. On the 
19th, the prince sent a challenge to Essex to meet him on Duns- 
more Heath with his army, or to decide the matter by a single- 
handed combat, two offers not very likely to be accepted by such 
aman as Essex. Fiennes had in the mean time been sent on by 
Essex to the relief of Worcester,* but not finding the reinforce- 
ments he expected from Shrewsbury, retires. Once more, on the 
22nd, he returns, and again fails to meet the Shrewsbury volun- 
teers, who in his absence had come and returned.t With him 
were some ten troops of horse and six of dragoons under Colonel 
Browne and Colonel Sandys. ‘They approached Worcester by 
the Upton-road, crossing the narrow Powick-bridge some mile 
and a half from the town,{ and drawing up in a green meadow 
beyond. Behind them rose the Malverns, purple from head to 
base with the tints of evening, and close to them flowed the 
Teme, with its waters dark-green and slate-coloured from the 
Welsh mountains, into which poured the little clear English 
Langhern brook; before them were narrow green lanes, over- 





* Special Passages, September 21 to 24, 1642. 
Corbet’s “ Military Government of the City of Gloucester.” 
Lord Nugent, who also incorrectly gives the 22nd as the date of the 
battle, says four miles. 
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topped with high straggling hedgerows, leading to an eminence, 
which half hid the town of Worcester from their sight. Here 
they waited till the next day, the arrangement being, that when 
Essex should arrive on the other side of the city they were to 
endeavour to cut off all the Royalists who should attempt to 
escape that way. Rupert, however, being informed of their 
arrival, sent a spy to say that Sir William Balfour was on the 
other side of the town, and that on the signal of the firing of a 
cannon they were to advance and stop the fugitives. The Par- 
liamentarians fell into the trap; at that moment some of the 
Royalist dragoons showed themselves, and without waiting for 
even the signal, Colonel Sandys pushed on, although Fiennes and 
Captain Wingate tried to dissuade him, and was instantly attacked 
on the flank by the infantry in ambush, who opened a galling 
fire, and charged his men with poleaxes. Fiennes came to the 
rescue, shot the advancing Royalist officer dead, and drove his 
men back to their lines; but it was too late. Fresh troops 
poured down upon the surprised Parliamentarians, who were in a 
narrow lane, in which they could not form more than four or five 
abreast. Rupert charged down upon them with unerring pre- 
cision. Over the Powick bridge, and inte the Teme itself, they 
fled in terrible confusion, galloping wildly along the Upton road, 
never drawing rein till they reached Pershore,* some ten or twelve 
miles off, and there throwing Essex’s life-guard into a panic. 
The Parliament lost some fifty or sixty men, with a few prisoners, 
and horses, and six standards.t ‘The Royalists lost four or five 
troopers, and every officer, with the exception of Rupert, was 








* Curiously enough Ludlow calls this place Parshot, evidently misled by the 
local dialect, which still pronounces the word somewhat similarly. Lord 
Nugent, generally so correct, has followed him in the error. In Corbet’s 
“ Military Government of Gloster,” Parshowe ; in the Jefferic’s MS., Parshare; 
all variations of the provincial tongue. 

+ It is with pain we must notice the misstatement of the late Mr. Warburton, 
who tries to prove that Prince Rupert was totally unprepared for the attack, 
whilst the best authorities go to show that he planned it. The one-sided 
statements of old party-writers are quite bad enough, without any further 
additions by modern writers. We must notice, too, several minor inaccuracies 
in his account, such as Brickfield, which is on the other side of the city, for 
Wickfield. Had Mr. Warburton looked in Mercurius Belgicus, he would have 
seen it spelt Wikefield, or in the Mercurius Rusticus, Wickefield. Again, he 
falls into an error in calling the road the Parliamentarians took the Pershore- 
road instead of the Upton-road, and in aking Pershore only four miles from 
Worcester, whereas by the nearest route it is nine or ten, and by the road the 
defeated party took most probably thirteen or fourteen. Again, too, he greatly 
exaggerates in stating that the number slain was three hundred. Vicars, 
‘in lus “Jehovah Jireh,” pp. 163—6, says between twenty and thirty, upon the 
authority of Captain Nathaniel Fiennes, who was an eye-witness; but this is 

robably below the mark. Mr. Warburton should have known, too, that Lord 
alkland’s letter, which he quotes as his authority, was burnt by order of the 
Parliament for its misrepresentations, 
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wounded. The brave Sandys was mortally wounded, and la 
lingering at Worcester till Essex arrived; pathetically did the 
dying man inquire after Wilmot, whom he remembered to have 
struck at in the fight, and being told that the wound was not dan- 
gerous, exclaimed, “he had not that blood to answer,” and so 
with prayers for the “ good cause” died happy; so was it in this 
war that friend smote down friend, and even the son fought against 
his father. 

Ludlow, who was in Essex’s life-guard when the fugitives, un- 
helmeted and panic-stricken, reached Pershore, went over the 
ground a few days after to see where his companions had been 
defeated, and admits in what a wretched position they were 
entangled. And on that eminence from which Rupert charged 
with such effect till within the last few years there stood an old 
hawthorn, which tradition called “ Prince Robin's tree,” and from 
under which it is said he gave the word of command to charge 
the Parliamentarians, wedged and hampered in the narrow lane. 
So ended the skirmish at Powick Bridge,* in the rout of the Par- 
liament, on the very spot where nine years hence, in the stub- 
bornest fight of that series of stubborn fights, Cromwell should 
victoriously end the struggle, which his party had here begun in 
defeat. That same night Prince Rupert with the garrison retired 
from Worcester to Ludlow, taking with him Captain Wingate, 
who had fought to the last,t and who is said to have been most 
cruelly treated by the Royalists ; but of this there is no sufficient 
proof. And here let us say once for all, that in attributing cruel- 
ties to each other, both sides grossly exaggerate. But instead of 
entering into the alleged cases, the truth of which it is impossible 
to discover, let us console ourselves by the fact that this Revolu- 
tion was freer from excesses than any other, and that through the 
whole of it the English character for generosity and humanity 
conspicuously shone forth, rather remembering the noble traits 
that were exhibited, how Falkland, at the hazard of his life at 
Edgehill, saved those who had thrown down their arms, and how 
the Cornishmen at Bradock Down, when urged to pursue the dis- 
armed enemy, pathetically replied, “they could not find it in their 
hearts to hurt men who had nothing in their hands,” than 
taking a pleasure to discover which of two parties of Englishmen 
most resembled Sepoys. 

Rupert reaches Shrewsbury on the 26th, and the news had 








* Tn some of the accounts of the time, as in the corporation-books of Droitwich, 
this skirmish is called “the siege of Worcester,” and hence the endless con- 
fusion in subsequent histories. Greene’s account in his “ History of Wor- 
cester,” is hopelessly wrong in every particular. 

+ “True but sad and doleful news from Shrewsbury; imprinted at York, and 
now at London, Oct. 10th, 1642.” 
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been forwarded to the king at Chester, where he is busy making 
levies. His circumstances were now in a much better position. 
Cartloads of arms are brought from Flintshire and Denbighshire.* 
Recruits poured in from the Welsh borders, rough and rude, with 
no better arms than scythes and clubs, in strange contrast with 
the famous “ show troop,” glittering with armour in the sunlight, 
and their straight, keen Andrea Ferrara blades, with their inscrip- 
tion under the hilt, pro rege et ard, and their matchlocks inlaid 
with silver and pearl, such as is still now preserved in many an 
old family as a relic of the times. Contributions, too, flowed in 
from the wealthy Cavaliers, and the mint at Shrewsbury was busy 
coining down the old silver cups and christening bowls. A most 
warlike coinage this, for the pieces were engraved with cannons, 
and flags, and piles of cannon balls, curious emblems for a cur- 
rency. Charles, too, drives a profitable trade by the sale of titles ; 
a peerage may be bought for 6000l., whereas the honour of 
knighthood is as cheap as a purse of gold, the size not being 
specified. 

On the 27th the king returns to Shrewsbury, and finds Fleet- 
wood waiting there with proposals from the Parliament; but 
which, owing to Charles’s evasive reply, are never presented, 
And now, on the 12th of October, all the preparations being 
made, and having borrowed 6001. from the school-chest, he sets 
out for London. His spirits were high. All the country, from 
Shrewsbury to the north of Cheshire, and again from Shrewsbury 
to the West of England was his. Prince Rupert's victories, too, 
had inspired the army with confidence, whilst his very name, or 
“Prince Robber” as he was generally called, filled his opponents 
with terror. His vigour and decision of character stood in fine 
contrast to Charles's imbecility, who resembled a timid rider, who 
pulls up in the middle of a leap, and brings both himself and 
horse to the ground. ‘True, that trained in a different school of 
warfare, Rupert seems to have looked upon booty as the be-all of 
a battle, and he will ever preserve the unenviable fame of having 
introduced the word “ plunder” into the English language; but 
whatever limitations we might, from his subsequent conduct, have 
to make in estimating his character, there can be no doubt that 
just now he was the life and soul of his party. He flew from post 
to post, surprising outlying garrisons, ever willing to lead either 
the van or head the forlorn hope. It was first proposed to march 
to Worcester, but this was altered for Bridgenorth, where Charles 
stayed three days, and from thence to Wolverhampton. Here it 
was that Madame St. Andrew entertained the king, whilst her 
brother or nephew received the two princes. The old cavalier 





* Perfect Diurnal, Oct. 12th. 
[Vol. LXX, No, CXXXVIII.]—New Senizs, Vol. XIV. No.1. NN 
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was asked to contribute to the royal cause. He refused, unless 
he could have an interview with the king alone at night, when, 
drawing from beneath his cloak a purse with 1200. or more, he 
presented it to his sovereign, refusing at the same time the 
honour of knighthood, which, however, a grandson of his accepted 
from Charles II.* On the 17th the-king proceeded to Birming- 
ham, or Bromicham, as it was still then written, to that very 
Aston Hall, which the people of Birmingham, to their honour, 
have lately made their own,t and where still the room Charles 
slept in is called the “ King’s Chamber.” As he was leaving the 
town he harangued his troops from a mound, near Sutton Cold- 
field, which to this day is known as the “ King’s Standing ;” and, 
though nearly gone, is marked bya clump of trees. Prince Rupert 
was still in advance, and on the 17th was before Coventry, sum- 
moning the citizens to surrender; but a second time they gal- 
lantly close their gates, and prepare for a siege. On the second 
day, news comes that Denzil Holles had, on the 18th, defeated 
Lord Digby with great slaughter. Rupert raises the siege, and 
sets out to join the king, who, on the 18th, was at Sir Robert 
Fisher's, at Packington Hali, and on the 19th, at his “own 
house,” at Killingworth; and on the 21st at Southam, where his 
forces had been previously defeated by Hampden and Brooke, 
and where tradition still poimts out an old timbered house as the 
one the king slept in; the country-people were still no better 
disposed to him than before, as we find by the fines the church- 
wardens had to pay for not ringing the king into and out of the 
town,{ and by the fact, that further up in the country, the very 
blacksmiths hid themselves that they might not be compelled 
against their will to shoe the royalists’ horses. On the night of 
the 22nd we find Charles at Edgecote:§ as he was going there 
in the morning, he saw some one in the fields hunting with his 
pack of hounds; Charles sadly sighed, and asked how any one, 
when such misfortunes oppressed the land, could take pleasure in 
sport, and ordered him to be brought into his presence. It 
turned out to be Mr. Richard Shuckborough, who, leaving his 
hounds, returned home and armed his tenantry, and gallantly 
fought at their head at Edgehill.|| 

We must now turn to Essex, who had entered Worcester 
on the 25th of September, two days after the skirmish at Powick 





* Shaw’s “Staffordshire,” vol. ii. p. 158. 

+ The common tradition that the attack was made upon the hall during 
Charles’s stay is erroneous; it did not take place till Dec. 18, 1643, as may 
be seen in Sir William Dugdale’s diary. The marks of the cannon-balls are 
still visible upon the walls and the old oak ballustrades. 

t See note, page 535. § Edgeworth, in Warburton. 


|| “ Dugdale’s Warwickshire,” Ed. Thomas. 2nd Ed. Vol. i. p, 309. 
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Bridge. The Royalist writers represent that the city was sacked 
and pillaged, but for which there seems to be not the slightest 
foundation ; on the contrary, we find various entries in the cor- 
poration and other accounts to quite a different effect.* But 
Essex was by no means the man to have been head of the Parlia- 
mentarians. Instead of acting decisively, he was generally for 
temporising. Instead of boldly cutting the knot of the difficulty 
with his sword, he was ever trying to disentangle it, when to dis- 
entangle it was clearly impossible. He did not seem to see that 
the end and aim of war is peace, and that the quickest road to 
peace is by a decisive victory. He was the Cunctator of the 
Parliament when activity was needed. He used a cruel modera- 
tion, when moderation only prolonged the evil. At Nottingham, 
as even Clarendon admits, he might have taken the king prisoner, 
but allowed him to slip through his fingers to Shrewsbury, and 
was repeating the same feat at Worcester. It would be unjust to 
say he had done actually nothing here: he had done much ; had 
settled the militia in the district ;t kept up a communication with 
the Royalist party at Gloucester ;{ dispatched Lord Stamford to 
Hereford, to hold Lord Herbert in check ;§ had also removed 
some suspected aldermen from their posts at Worcester ;|| but he 
had done nothing to break the king's power, who, as we have 
seen, had now by a flank march got between him and London. 
Peremptory orders came down from the Parliament that he must, 
by forced marches, intercept the king ; and on the 19th of Octo- 
ber, Essex marched out of Worcester, towards Stratford-on-Avon, 
which Hampden and Brook held, and on the 22nd halted at 
Kineton. Neither army were aware 6f the other's presence. 
Rupert had come up to Wormleighton on the 22nd, about eight 
miles from Edgehill, and as his quartermaster entered the town 
to billet the soldiers, Essex’s appeared also for the same purpose. 
The Cavaliers fell upon the Parliamentarians, and took twelve 
prisoners, and in this way learnt the first tidings of one another. 





* Thus, in the Worcester corporation books, we find, “Paid by force of a 
Chamber Acte unto Mr. Thomas Essex, who was by the Earl of Essex, at the 
time of his invading the said city, appointed governor thereto, and was given 
unto the said Thomas Essex, at the of his departure, to free this city from 
plundering, 40/.” And again, in the churchwarden’s books of St. Michael’s, 
. — to captains and soldiers for preserving our church, goods, and writings, 

is. 4d.” 

I Heath’s “Chronicles.” Part I. 40. 

Steward’s “Accounts at Gloucester,” MS. 1642, quoted in the “ Biblio- 
theca Gloucestrensis,” 

§ Common’s Journals, Dec. 13, 1642, “Letters of a Subaltern Officer in 
Archerologia,” xxxv. p. 332. 

| — Order Book of the City of Worcester,” MS. Vol. ii. Oct. 
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Rupert’s men turned out at once, whilst he rode off with the news 
to Charles at Edgecote, five miles off. 

Sunday morning is breaking, and Charles is on the top of Edge- 
hill, close to the “ Sunrising,” a lone wayside inn, which still exists 
under the same name, and is a well-known landmark in Warwick- 
shire. Below him spreads the vale of the Red-horse and the 
valley of the Avon, stretching from the Castle at Warwick to the 
old Abbey at Evesham, till the eye can rest upon the dim peaks of 
the Malverns in the distant horizon, and out on the far north the 
three spires of Coventry: a thorough English landscape, one wide 
range of fields, broken only here and there by the long hedgerows 
and the scattered villages, with the Avon flowing like a tangled 
skein of silver through the midst ; and as the sun gleams out fit- 
fully through the October mists, Charles gradually marks the 
masses of the Parliament army being drawn up in front of the 
village of Kineton, on the grassy plain at his feet. The harvest 
had been reaped, and the few stubble fields are bare and forlorn; 
a few old stumps stand here and there on the hill-side, covered 
thick with yellow autumn leaves, wet with the dews of night, now 
nipped by the first early frost, and falling silently on the ground, 
even as those very men on the plain should fall; and as Charles 
leant against one of these old decaying stumps, melancholy and 
sad, some one asked him on what he was musing :—*“ I never saw 
rebels in a body before,” he replied. It was a sight indeed that 
might well shock his notions of the “divine rights” of kings— 
these stern, earnest men coming forth to teach him that they too, 
as well as he, had divine rights which also were worth regarding. 

And now, on this quiet English Sabbath morning, the village 
belis come pealing from the parish churches, ringing many a 
brave man’s death-knell. The Royal army was divided by internal 
dissensions. Rupert and Falkland had disagreed with respect to 
a message the latter had delivered to him, and now at the council 
of war Rupert and Lindsay quarrelled ; so that Lindsay refused 
to command an army whose operations he might not control, and 
was seconded in his views by his son, Lord Willoughby. In ad- 
dition to this, the famous troop, commanded by Lord Bernard, 
being taunted as “a show-troop,” begged that they might wipe 
out the supposed blot by heading the charge under Rupert. 

The Parliament's forces amounted to nearly 13,000 men, whilst 
the king’s were above 2500 stronger, and he possessed heavier 
artillery, as well as the advantage of position. The army of the 
Parliament was drawn up in three simple lines. Essex’s regiment 
was in the centre, supported by Lord Brook’s men in purple, and 
Holles’s red-coats in the rear. On the left wing were the main 
body of horse, under Sir James Ramsay, supported by the regi- 
ments of Lords Wharton and Mandeville, and in the rear Colonel 
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Charles Essex’s regiment, and still in the rear again Colonel 
Ballard’s “ gray-coats.” On the right wing was Essex’s life-guard, 
all armed in mail, under Stapylton, and Sir William Balfour's 
men, who did such execution that day in the van, supported by 
Sir John Meldrum’s brigade, strongly flanked by artillery. 

The wind blew keenly down the hill, thus giving a great advan- 
tage to the Royalists, who about two in the afternoon were march- 
ing down the hill-side. Prince Rupert led the right wing, and 
with him was the famous “show-troop,” of which Sir Philip 
Warwick was one, modestly adding that he was the least amongst 
them. On the left wing might be seen Lord Lindsay at the head 
of his men serving as its colonel, as he could no longer be the 
commander of the army, and his son, Lord Willoughby, leading 
the Red regiment, in the midst of which floated the king's standard, 
borne by Sir Edmund Verney. The centre was composed of three 
brigades of foot, drawn up in bodies. Sir John Byron with his 
regiment acted as a reserve force, whilst the rear was brought up 
by the wild recruits from Wales. In this order they marched. 
‘Confidence of victory was in every man’s breast. Even Charles, 
too, for that day, once laid aside his vacillation, and clad in steel, 
moved among his men, encouraging them with words. “ Your 
King is both your cause, your quarrel, and your captain,” he 
eried. And now the two armies were face to face; a pause as 
terrible as death ensued. Then was it that Sir Jacob Astley 
prayed, “ O Lord, thou knowest how busy I must be this day ; if 
I forget thee, do not thou forget me;” then rising, he added, 
“March on, boys!” On the other side might be seen the earnest 
Puritan ministers riding from rank to rank exhorting their men 
with the words of Scripture. Then suddenly thundered out the 
guns of the Parliament, re-echoed by the King’s artillery. On 
came Rupert and his Cavaliers. From the Puritan ranks a horse- 
man dashes forth, flings from him Essex’s orange scarf; it was a 
lieutenant from Sir Faithful Fortescue’s troop, who, with his 
commander, traitorously betrayed their cause. On swept that 
cavalry charge, righteously slaying some of those renegades, though 
by mistake. Right into the Puritan ranks, bearing everything 
before it, like some mighty hurricane, it drove on. ‘The Puritans 
fled into the town of Kineton, but not so fast as their pursuers, and 
the sword-blades were red with blood. In vain Lord Wharton and . 
Sir William Constable attempted to rally their men, in vain Colonel 
Essex tried to stop his soldiers who were panic-stricken, and so 
marched alone to the front and fell gallantly leading the charge. 

On the left wing the struggle was the most severe. Sir Arthur 
Aston with his dragoons had charged the Puritan cavalry, but 
tempted by success, like Rupert, gave himself up to plunder, and 
was followed by Sir John Byron and the reserves, thus leaving 
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the king’s infantry quite exposed. Then was it that Balfour 
charged, cutting down the Royalist gunners at their guns, severing 
the ropes and gearing—for he had no spikes to spike the cannon— 
and then on, pursuing the fugitives. Essex’s body-guard had before 
charged Lord Lindsay's Lincolnshire regiment, penetrating as far 
as the king's infantry, but could not break their line. Again 
Stapylton and the Life-guard charged, but in vain; until Balfour, 
returning from his victorious onslaught, charged in the rear; this 
time the Red regiment broke, every man in it was slain or taken 
prisoner. Right on the Roundhead horse cleft their way, 
up to the royal standard itself, where the standard-bearer, Sir 
Edmund Verney, cut down by Lionel Copley, fell as he defended 
it, amidst a heap of slain. The king, too, was nearly captured, 
and was saved only by the courage of Adam Hill, of Spaldwick, 
who, rallying a troop of horse, checked the enemy for a moment.* 
Lord Lindsay fell, too, hit in the thigh by a musket-ball, and his 
son, Lord Willoughby, refusing to leave his aged father, was 
taken prisoner with him. Meanwhile Holles’ “ Red-coats” and 
Ballard’s ‘ Grey-coats,” who had rallied, also came up, and gal- 
lantly charging with their comrades, wiped out the stain of 
their previous cowardice, whilst Hesilrige’s cuirassiers cutting 
down the King’s Blue regiment completed the victorious move- 
ment. As the smoke-wreaths cleared away, there might have 
been seen sitting under a hedge the two young princes with 
the famous Harvey, their tutor, who, like the poet-philosopher of 
modern times, whilst the balls were ploughing up the turf close 
to his feet, was absorbed in some favourite book. 

The royal cause now seemed hopeless; only two regiments of 
the king’s foot remained on the ground. ‘The victorious cavalry 
had defeated themselves; the men, gorged like vultures, could 
hardly be dragged away from their prey; and when Rupert at 
last returned, harassed in his retreat by Essex’s body-guard, 
he found the tide of war completely tarned. Then it was that 
Captain Smith, one of the “ show-troop,” snatched up an orange 
scarf and advanced with two others into the enemy's body, where 
the Lord-General’s secretary Chambers was waving the flag over 
his head. Smith rode up to him, saying that a penman should 
not carry such a flag in such a field. Chambers innocently gave 
up the hard-earned trophy, which Smith soon carried back to the 
king, and was knighted, the first knight-banneret in England for 
a hundred years, under its shadow. But a braver deed was that 
of the good Lord Falkland, who at the risk of his life was busy 
saving those who had thrown down their arms. 

Evening had now drawn on; and night closed over a battle 
fought with true English bravery on both sides. Charles retreated 


* See “ Royal Presents to the Dennies,” by the Rev. A. B. Rowan. 
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to the hill-top again, but the Parliament held their ground. Not 
a man there had tasted food since Saturday. Ludlow relates that 
he had to pass the night in his cold iron armour, and when, on 
the next evening, he procured food, his jaws had nearly lost their 
natural power. ‘The mists were rising, and here and there the 
light from a lantern struggled out on the field, showing where 
some wretch was rifling the dead, or where friend was seeking out 
friend. A bitter cold night, and the keen wind swept pitilessly 
across the plain, where lay a mass of beings, the wounded—their 
wounds frozen—mingled with the dead. Very touching is the 
story* of Sir Gervase Scroop and his son, with whom he had bit- 
terly quarrelled, and whose face he had refused ever to see again ; 
but on the night before the battle, by the king's intervention, 
they were reconciled. Father and son through that terrible day | 
fought side by side, but in the evening the brave old man 
could not be found. Amongst the dead the son sought for him, 
and found him with no less than sixteen wounds, which he 
had received in defending the standard. He still breathed, and 
his son carried him on his back from the field, and had the 
happiness to see him recover. More touching still, perhaps, is 
the story of the dying Puritan soldier, who with his last breath 
told how he had received his death-blow from his own brother, 
whom he had recognised in the Royalist ranks; in vain did he 
try to turn the blow aside ; the hand that had never been pressed 
but with brotherly affection now blindly smote him down. 

The loss on each side was about a thousand ; but was strangely 
exaggerated by both parties.t Hampden arrived from Stratford 
the next morning with fresh troops and artillery.t He was for 
Vigorous operations, but Essex was as usual timid, and, sup- 
ported by Dalbier, allowed the opportunity to slip by, and on 
Tuesday marched to Warwick, where the citizens of Coventry 
had generously sent provisions for the army after the battle. 








* Bulstrode. 

+ The accounts of the battle are very conflicting; but we are surprised that 
Mr. Warburton should state so high a figure as five thousand as the number 
of the slain. Dugdale, who was present, and who afterwards visited the battle- 
field for the express purpose of gaining information, estimates the number as low 
as one thousand. (See “ Dugdale’s Diary,” Ed. Hamper. London. 1827. 
pp. 20, 21.) Mr. Sanford’s account is as accurate as any, though we are 
astonished not to find amongst his authorities the name of Ludlow, who gives 
a very clear and detailed description, deriving considerable value from the fact 
that the author was one of the combatants. Kineton, however, is eleven miles 
from Warwick, and not six, as Mr. Sanford writes. Echard’s story of Crom- 
well’s being on a church-tower, and in his fear escaping down the bell-ropes, 
is still current in the neighbourhood, Burton Dasset church being fixed upon 
as the scene. Nath. Fiennes’ account refutes all this. In the Chamberlain’s 
Books at Stratford, is an entry of 2s. 6d. paid to a soldier of Captain Crom- 
well’s, “ wounded in Kinton Batell.” 

t Ludlow. 
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We need scarcely enter into the question with whom the vic- 
tory lay. Sir Richard Bulstrode’s saying is so well known, 
victor uterque fuit, victus uterque fuit. Both sides offered up 
public thanksgivings, the one for being victorious, the other for 
not being beaten. But the question lies deeper than this. The 
real victory after all rested with those who out of disaster should 
evolve ultimate success, who should turn a dubious fight into a 
stepping-stone to future victory. Cromwell saw this plainly, saw 
into the heart of the matter, and told his cousin Hampden that 
“decayed serving-men and tapsters could never be a match 
against gentlemen of honour and courage.” And he himself set 
to work to weed out the ranks, and introduce a better and a higher 
discipline. One thing both parties must have learnt, if they ever 
indulged in the fallacy, that the matter would not be decided by 
a single battle, but that they must prepare for a long and obsti- 
nate war. And the interest now centres itself in watching how 
one by one the adverse elements, like scales, fell off from the Par- 
liament body, how its incompetent commanders one by one 
dropped off, how genius and merit rose from the rank, how the 
democratic spirit took life and form, going forth to conquer, and 
how, too, the very men who fled this day at Edgehill before 
Rupert's charge were gradually changed into Cromwell's Iron- 
sides; and on the other hand how the chivalry all ebbed away, 
how the imbecile king turned a deaf ear to the counsels of Falk- 
Jand and his truest advisers, and how everything good and great 
in the royal cause festered into corruption, telling the same tale 
in broad lines that ever will be told, that plain courage and reso- 
lution will ever beat princely imbecility, and that good will ever 
surely prevail over evil though it be ensceptred and enthroned. 

Such was the battle of Edgehill. It was well that it was fought 
in the centre of England, in 

“That shire which we the heart of England well may call,” 


as Drayton says, that all England might be roused to a sense of 
the danger. The news soon spread far and wide. That very 
night the beacon-fires were lit up one after another on the hill- 
tops, and with fiery tongues told the news from the hill over- 
hanging Burton Dasset to the high ridge over Ivinghoe, and 
from thence to Harrow-on-the-Hill, and so to London. And 
then soon after came the tidings from some of the deserters that 
the Parliament was defeated; great was the panic, and could 
scarcely be appeased when the more truthful accounts arrived. 
The news spread, too, by the next day as far down as Tewkes- 
bury, which was garrisoned by a small party from Shrewsbury, 
who expected to be instantly attacked by the Royalists.* Even 





* Corbet’s “ Historical Relation of the Military Government of Gloucester.” 
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as far as Scotland did it quickly penetrate, and a general assembly 
was instantly held at Edinburgh to consider what steps ought to 
be taken.* 

And now to this day the memory of the battle survives in the 
names of the places. There is still a farmstead called the “ Battle 
Farm,” and the spot known as “ the Big Grave,” where the foes 
who had fought so bitterly were laid so still side by side in one 
common home, and “ Rupert's Headland,” or “ Addling,’+ as the 
peasant calls it, is still pointed out where the Prince pulled up 
after his charge, and the place, too, where the beaconefire was lit 
on Burton Dasset Hill; and the ploughman to this day turns up 
with his plough bullets and cannon-balls, and the broken sword- 
blade, all testifying how fierce the contest was when Englishmen 
met Englishmen; and tradition in the neighbourhood will tell 
how on that Sunday morning, as Baxter was preaching in Alcester 
Church, some twenty miles off, he suddenly paused in his sermon, 
and cried, as he heard the distant roar of the cannon—*“ 'To the 
fight,” and the congregation rushed out with him to the battle- 
field.{ And some six miles off is Barford Church, where Captain 
Ward, who fought on the king's side, and whose father was rector 
of the parish, planted a staff on the church-tower, ran up the 
king's flag, and there defended it; and to this day may the 
marks of the bullets be seen against the stones. But the whole 
country round is interesting; and there is many an old farmstead 
that has its own tradition to tell—how, perhaps, it even stood a 
siege, and the inmates, to save themselves from the fire, covered 
the walls with wet sheepskins. 

And now, as we are writing these lines, the sun is setting, and 
the dark shadows lie thick on the Edgehills, and the purple autumn 
mist rises up over the fields just as on the night of that terrible 
battle, and we thank God in our heart that there were such spirits 
as the first leaders of the Revolution, who after this battle could 
take fresh courage, and rise with freshened strength to engage 
in the long conflict which awaited them. 





* Scotch MS., entitled “Observations upon the Arise and Progress of the 
late Rebellions against King Charles I., as the same was carried on by a mal- 
eontented party in Scotland, and all under the pretence of Reformation,” in the 
possession of Mr. Grainger, of Worcester. 

+ We should be sorry that these old names should ever go out of fashion. 
Many of them are there in England telling a history in a word. Thus there is 
the “Bloody Meadow,” at Tewkesbury; the “Royal Meadow,” near Atherstone, 
where Richard encamped his army before the Battle of Bosworth; and the 
*Soldier’s Piece,” near Shrewsbury, where Charles harangued his army; nor 
must we forget “ Cromwell’s Gap,” near Marston Moor. We have before 
alluded to “ Prince Robin’s tree,” at Powick; and there was once also outside 
Coventry a “ Prince Rupert’s elm,” where it was said beneath which he ordered 
the city to be besieged in 1643, but that also is gone. 

} The true account of this is given in “ Baxter’s Life.” 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


T is not possible, even with the utmost laxity of non-natural inter- 
pretation, to reconcile the letter of various parts of the Bible with 
ascertained facts of natural history, of secular history, and of psycho- 
logy. But so great is the traditional reverence for that volume, and 
so great the spiritual value of much of its contents, that the attempt 
to make its words accord with the results of experience and observa- 
tion is continually renewed. Very few are, in reality, endowed with 
the qualifications necessary for success in such an undertaking. Some 
are too flippant, some too ignorant, some too prejudiced. Dr. Kalisch! 
unites in a rare degree the accomplishments requisite for a successful 
Biblical expositor in modern times. His tone is reverential, his learn- 
ing ample, his purpose conservative, his method honest, and his con- 
clusions free. On some points, indeed, we think he has held back from 
expressing the inferences to which his premises would lead; and some- 
times he has been led to attribute to Mosaism more elevated theolo- 
gical conceptions than appear to us to have belonged to it. The un- 
dertaking of Dr. Kalisch presents, as might be expected, a critical or 
destructive side, and a conservative or constructive one. And, although 
it may sound paradoxical to say so, his destructive process is accom- 
plished by bringing back the interpretation of the words of the Hebrew 
records to a close adherence to their letter. It is the only sound prin- 
ciple upon which an interpreter can proceed, to endeavour to ascertain 
what his author did say, not to make him say what one should be glad 
if he had said. The misty expositions of would-be conciliators having 
been thus blown away, and the narratives of the Biblical writers un- 
folded according to their natural and genuine meaning, literal truth 
cannot always be found in them: the truths they convey must often 
be sought in the domain of idea, and not in that of actual history. 
The method of interpretation which seeks for an inner sense in the 
biblical histories is not new either to Jewish or Christian commen- 
tators. It was followed by Philo, and employed by St. Paul when it 
suited his argumentative occasions, as in 1 Cor. x., Gal. iv. The author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews explains the whole Mosaic ceremonial 
of the Christian dispensation, and in an allegorizing spirit; and in the 
Second Epistle of Peter, and that of Jude, the catastrophe of the 
Deluge, the ruin of the Cities of the Plain, and the story of Balaam, 
are dwelt upon, not as supernatural events, but as furnishing moral 
warnings and examples. Nevertheless, the general current of Christian 





1 ¢* A Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament,” with a New 
Translation, by M. Kalisch, Phil. Doc., M.A. Genesis—Exodus. London: Long- 
mans. 1855, 1858. 
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interpretation has been in the direction of resting in the literal senseof 
Scripture, and among ourselves the Puritan influence has for many 
generations led to the ignoring of any but the literal sense. Of late, 
however, it has been felt, even by Puritans themselves, that in order to 
maintain the literal interpretation, the words must be much strained 
in many miraculous and other narratives, if they are to be brought into 

ment with themselves and with common sense, ‘TT'o maintain the 
truth of the letter of the Bible, is to put its authority upon an issue 
which even Puritans begin to understand is very perilous to it; 
whether they will embrace such solutions as those which are attempted 
in the work before us remains to be seen. 

Dr. Kalisch treats, as we think, those portions of the books of 
Genesis and Exodus which illustrate what are sometimes called the 
natural attributes of the Divine Being with greater success than those 
which exhibit Him in a moral character. That God is One, that His 
only will pervades the whole universe, that all mankind are children of 
the Supreme Father, are doctrines which it will always be to the glory 
of the Hebrews that they were the first among the nations distinctly 
to infer. If these doctrines were notwithstanding clogged, all through 
the history of the people, with gross anthropopathie conceptions, and 
even if there were imported into them corruptions of a Persian dualism, 
we can distinguish the genuine metal from the alloy, that which is 
excellent from that which is base; and it is the duty of the commen- 
tator to assist the student in making separation between them. If the 
Pentateuch were supposed to be, as a whole, the work of Moses, and 
of the age of 1500 years before the Christian era, then the whole must 
stand or fall together, and the passages which exhibit inferior spiritual 
and moral conceptions must drag down the more eminent portions. 
But Dr. Kalisch recognises the Pentateuch as a compilation. In the 
earlier parts of it, which are now before us, he fully acknowledges 
the Elohistic and Jehovistic sources; and, more than that, points out 
indications of the age at least of Joram the son of Ahab (compare Gen. 
xxvii. 40, 2 Kings viii. 20). With respect to the Elohist and Jehovist, 
he expresses himself at several times with great judgment and mode- 
ration, and does not pretend to unravel a mystery which antiquity has 
left in impenetrable obscurity. Thus on comparison of Gen. xxv. with 
Gen. xxvii., he arrives at the following result,—that the older or Elo- 
histic document gives to Jacob an unconditional blessing, and cannot 
well be later than the time of David, when the Idumans were sub- 
ject to the Israelites; but the later, or Jehovistie writer, embodying 
this unqualified benediction of Jacob in his narrative, adds a qualified 
or partial benediction upon Esau. And our author subjoins :— 

“Nothing can more strongly prove how closely and almost inseparably the 
documents of the Elohist are interwoven with the composition of the Jehovist ; 
how unsafe it is to decide by the mere external mark of the divine names ; and 
how incorrect it is to assert that we have in Genesis two documents which we 
are still able to resolve into their component parts. The contents, the historical 
allusions, the progress of the ideas, and similar internal considerations, can 
alone decide.” —Gen. p. 520. 


It is very unfortunate for the English reader that the Divine name 
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should be rendered in the Bible “ Lord,” and it surprises us that Dr, 
Kalisch has retained that rendering. If the name had been given in 
the form “ Jehovah,” as already sufficiently known and naturalized in 
our language, or translated, if he preferred it, by “ Eternal,” a great 
source of ambiguity would have been avoided. In the celebrated pas- 
sage, Exod. vi., Dr. Kalisch employs “the Eternal” as his translation 
of 7, in verses 3—8, but reverts, with the same inconsistency as the 
other versions, to “ the Lord,”’ in verse 10. 

Again, with the remarks contained in the following extract we mainly 
coincide, except that we are inclined to think both the Jehovistic and 
Elohistic documents to have been subjected to a process of fusion by 
a third hand :— 

“The book of Genesis, as we possess it, is not a mechanical compilation of 
two different documents, but it is a work of the strictest unity oe harmony, 
conceived and completed by the Jehovist, though he thought fit to avail him- 
self of older sources, considered by him authentic. It is therefore futile to in- 
sist, in every individual verse, upon determining whether it proceeded from one 
or the other, except in instances which seem to point to diverging notions or 
traditions ; but in the connecting verses especially we must be prepared to find 
the finishing hand of the Jehovist, whose intention it was not to give abrupt 
fragments, but to write a continuous and weil-digested history.”—Genesis 
Xvii. p. 386. 

When we read the so-called books of Moses, we are reading the work 
of an unknown compiler, whether he be the person whom critics call 
the Jehovist or some other. At times Dr. Kalisch expresses himself 
as if there were more guarantee for the authenticity of the narrative 
than there can possibly be under these circumstances. Thus, in his note 
upon the passages, Exodus iii. 14, 15, and vi. 3, he treats the commu- 
nication of the name “ I am,” and the declaration of “ Jehovah,” not 
having been “known,” or “fully understood,” by the older patriarchs, 
as if these were real passages of history, and makes no observation on 
the tendency they show to account for a variation in the employment 
of the divine names, and particularly for the occurrence of the name 
Elohim in the earlier portions of the book. It is indeed a most arduous 
task to do justice in the way of exposition to the Biblical documents, 
causing them really to speak for themselves, and at the same time 
occupying a perfectly impartial position as to their value. With respect 
to his treatment of the six days’ work, and of the Deluge, Dr. Kalisch 
leaves nothing to be desired ; the miracles related as accompanying the 
Exodus deserve an equally elaborate and scrutinizing treatment. If 
they have not received it from Dr. Kalisch, he at least narrows the 
issue as to the credibility of those prodigies, when he concludes from 
a fair examination of the text, that the attempts to explain away or 
rationalize the miracles recorded are vain and often ridiculous, the nar- 
rative intended to record miracles ; but he adds— 

“It is sufficient in the exposition of ancient works to trace and develope the 

robable meaning which the author intended to convey. It is not always 


easible to form an exact judgment on the nature and value of the facts and 

ideas communicated ; a task which the commentator may with propriety leave 
to every reader individually, after having put him in possession of the mate- 
rials necessary to arrive at a well-established opinion.”—Exodus, p. 48. 
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Without pursuing these remarks any further, we will briefly turn to 
another point, concerning the theological and moral conceptions which 
our learned commentator thinks he finds in Judaism. For we do not 
apprehend that the Mosaic conceptions of the Deity are in all respects 
so elevated as he states them to be; nor are the moral sentiments 
which emerge in the patriarchal histories at all refined. Thus there 
appears to us some weakness in the note on Exodus xx. 5, and the 
rendering of NIP by “zealous” instead of “jealous” there, and in 
xxxiv. 14, though it be the better word, does not in fact much abate 
the difficulty, such as it is. NIP is a word of considerable range of 
meaning, including such usages as these ; if “ he be jealous of his wife,” 
“the envy of Ephraim,” “1 have been very jealous for the Lord God 
of Hosts,” &c. But even when there is no mixture of ée Oupéa in it, 
as there is in the jealousy of the sexes and in envy, yet there is @ipoc, 
and it is a vehement passion. The characteristic implied by it as 
belonging to Jehovah is well expressed by the words of Isaiah, “ My 
glory will I not give to another,” and is in keeping with the heat 
which the Hebrews throughout their Scriptures ascribe to the Deity. 
In fact they could not have realized the distinct conception which 
they entertained of the Deity as personal, unless they had clothed His 
personality with attributes closely analogous to the human passions. 
It is not by modifying the force of any particular figurative expres- 
sion, which appears to ourselves harsh or odious, that we can reduce 
the Jewish anthropomorphism to passable dimensions. And it would 
be misleading, after all possible extenuations, if we received it as con- 
veying absolute truth. We must acknowledge on reflection that He is 
impassive, impassibilis, Truly, as we ourselves should be the objects of 
the passions of the Deity, if He had any, we are more readily persuaded 
that He may be merciful than that He may be wrathful; but neither 
class of passions is admissible by the philosophic theologian, while it 
was very natural and almost necessary for the authors of the Hebrew 
Scriptures to attribute to Him both the one and the other. 

Still more, however, must we take exception to the special pleading 
with which our author seeks to reconcile with morality, or to excuse 
the absence of morality in, the conduct of Abraham, Genesis xii. 20. 
Evidently the compiler of the book of Genesis, whatever his date may 
have been, was unconscious that he was representing the patriarch in 
an unfavourable light. His own moral sense was not shocked by the 
stories which had been handed down from an earlier age. There 
might even be embodied in the traditions concerning the rescue of 
Abraham’s wife from the danger to her honour on two occasions, and 
of Isaac’s wife, Rebecca, from a similar risk—which three events it is 
impossible to suppose have a really historical value—there might be 
involved in these traditions an idea flattering to the descendants of the 
chosen seed, that their family was the favourite of Heaven. There might 
even be involved a further idea of the sacredness of the marriage tie, ac- 
cording to the polygamous notions of a rude age and people. Neverthe- 
less we must not seek for recondite meaning in all the ancient Hebrew 
legends, or we shall fall back into a superstitious theory of inspiration. 
Much less must we be led to extenuate evil because it is found in eon- 
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nexion with such a name as that of Abraham. We cannot, therefore, 
concur in such a view as the following :— 


‘His (Abraham’s) conduct was exemplary wherever the path was clear, or 
wherever it was prescribed to him; all his greatness consisted in his obedience ; 
it was the tendency of this narrative (Gen. xx. 1U—20) to show, that when he 
was beset with difficulties without being aided by the immediate guidance of 
God he was subject to the common errors of humanity; and that, as the 
eternal standard of virtue and moral action, the law was not yet revealed, the 
personal direction of God was necessary in every individual instance. . . . . It 
wonld therefore be a perfect mistake to attempt a reconciliation of Abraham’s 
conduct in Egypt with the precepts of morality not yet known to him. Just 
as he saw no crime in marrying his sister, the daughter of the same father, so 
he was not aware of the sinfulness of the expedients in which his despondency 
took refuge in regard to his wife.”—p. 338. 

Yet after all, that which startles us the most in this narrative is not 
that Abraham—supposing there is a historical basis for the transaction 
—should have acted as he is described to have done, and should have 
been unconscious of his own moral degradation, but that the compiler 
of the book of Genesis, perhaps in the earlier years of the monarchy, 
should have framed the story, embodying the traditional denouement, 
and have added no trait implying condemnation of the patriarch’s 
conduct. 

Unable to notice many portions of this exceedingly important work, 
we must say a few words concerning the prophetical passages which 
occur in the books now illustrated. Under critical exposition they 
altogether collapse as historical predictions, but as illustrations of 
history they have a high value; they are later facts of history repre- 
sented in the form of prophecy. The most remarkable passage of 
this kind which occurs in the book of Genesis is to be found in the 
last address of Jacob, of which Dr. Kalisch gives a masterly analysis 
(pp. 720—766). He discovers in it several indications of the age of 
composition, which he fixes to the period of the divided monarchy. 
With this date he considers to coincide the true interpretation of the 
celebrated passage, xlix. 10. He justly observes that the Messianic 
interpretation must rest on exceedingly feeble arguments, when such 
interruptions of national independence must be made consistent with 
it as those which took place during the Babylonian captivity and 
during the Maccabean period, when the power, such as it was, was in 
the hands of persons of the tribe of Levi. There is, moreover, no 
authority for interpreting “ Shiloh” as the appellation of a person, nor 
in any other way but as the name of the place where the tabernacle. 
was set up. (Joshua xviii. 1.) And Dr. Kalisch renders, “ Zhe sceptre 
shall not depart from Judah even if many flock to Shiloh,” considered 
as a centre or gathering place for those who acknowledged the crown 
of Joseph. The translation we prefer as more in accordance with the 
facts of history is, “A sceptre shall not govern (WO? for WD?) out of 
Judah as long as they flock to Shiloh ;’’ for the kingdom did not come 
to the tribe of Judah till after the removal of the tabernacle from 
Shiloh. (Compare Psalm Ixxviii. 60, 68; also for the phrase Numb. 
xxiv. 17, and Is, xi, 1.) 
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Dr. Kalisch studiously avoids polemics, or he would have said more 
on two other predictions, Genesis iii. 15, and xvii. 7, the former of 
which is constantly referred by Christian interpreters to the Saviour, 
and the latter is expressly applied to him by St. Paul, in Gal. i. 16. 
On both these places indeed Dr. Kalisch might well have pointed out, 
that in Biblical Hebrew V7 is a collective noun, and when understood 
of progeny may include, but not designate, a particular descendant. 
We heartily wish Dr. Kalisch success in the further prosecution of his 
arduous undertaking. He is producing a work of sterling value, 
although we consider that he frequently discovers in the primeval 
narratives ideas of which the authors little dreamt. 

The various Churches which have issued from the great Reforma- 
tion movement of the sixteenth century perceive before them, says 
M. de Pressensé,? serious problems for the future to resolve. Is the 
Reformation to be continued and developed, and developed in what 
sense? Presuming Christianity to be divine, in some acceptation of 
the phrase, is its vigorous future to be sought in new forms, or by 
reverting to its earliest type? and for those who think its future 
best hopes to lie in the reconstructing Church, and discipline, and 
doctrine as they were in the apostolic and immediately post-apostolic 
period, how and where are the forms of primitive and genuine Christian 
life and thought to be ascertained? The origin, or earliest manifesta- 
tion of Christianity concerns the future as much as the present and 
the past. On all accounts the primitive age of the Church must be 
recovered to history and presented such as it really was. It does not 
indeed follow that if the belief and practices of the earliest Christians 
could be accurately reproduced to us we should be able on their autho- 
rity to adopt altogether either the one or the other. But their belief 
and practice will assist us in divining the facts on which they were 
founded, and on which, in turn, we must found our own. M. de Pres- 
sensé has been anxious, though a profound believer in the divinity of 
Christianity, that his belief should not fetter his examination of the 
facts of his history. Of the volume now published, the introduction 
embraces a sketch of the religious and philosophical systems which 
preceded the advent of the Gospel, with many of which it found itself 
more or less in relation, either as preparatory for, or in antagonism 
with, itself. In the pagan systems generally M. de Pressensé observes 
a twofold process of preparation for Christianity, that is by way of 
opposition or contrast to that which is spiritual in the grosser reli- 
gions, and also by way of education for its better teaching on the part 
of the more refined philosophies. The true preparation for the spiritual 
teaching of Christianity M. de Pressensé finds in Judaism ; he is 
determined, with some other moderns, to perceive the very founda- 
tions of the Gospel in Abraham, and interprets the promise recorded, 
Genesis xii. 1, 2, as a Messianic prediction. In approaching the com- 
mencement of Christianity, properly so called, M. de Pressensé does 
not ignore the criticisms which have been directed against the 





2 “Histoire des Trois Premiers Siécles de I’fglise Chrétienne.” Par E. de 
Pressens 6. Le Premier Sitcle. London: D, Nutt. 1858, 
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Gospel histories by Strauss, Baur, and others, but he disposes of their 
hypotheses and of that of M. Salvador in about six or seven 
pages. In what he there says he does not appear to think it possible 
that, though there may be an historical basis for the narratives in the 
Gospels, considerable portions of them may, consistently with that 
admission, be rejected as incredible. In his note upon the Pentecostal 
miracle he shows himself perfectly capable of appreciating the sort of 
difficulties which have struck other critics as apparent in the Gospels ; 
we do not, however, gather that, for his own part, he perceives 
them in the Gospels themselves. In this respect we must be per- 
mitted to doubt, whether M. de Pressensé has succeeded in approach- 
ing the New Testament accounts with all the impartiality which he 
desired ; we are disposed to think that, if he had, he would have been 
led somewhat further in his account of the conversion of St. Paul 
than the observation—* Paul a réellement vu et entendu Jésus Christ, 
mais le fait qu’il a été seul a le voir et 4 l’entendre montre combien la 
disposition morale importe pour la perception d’un tel miracle ;” or 
than the quotation from Augustine, so truly suggestive :—Si Ste. 
phanus non orasset, ecclesia Paulum non haberet. M. de Pressensé 
employs a pleasing tone and style, and is at all events free from hierar. 
chical and sacerdotal prepossessions. 

The persecution of the French clergy in the last decade of the last 
century is a passage of history well deserving of note and full of 
instruction. Like some other persecutions, it ‘led the way to a reac- 
tion ; it was followed by the concordat of Napoleon I., upon which has 
been built the ultramontanism prevalent in France under Napoleon LII. 
The work of the Abbé Barruel, /’ Histoire du Olergé dans le temps de 
la Révolution Frangaise, is still tolerably well known ; it was dedicated 
to the English nation in token of gratitude for the hospitality exer- 
cised by this country towards the clergy of a foreign creed in time of 
their suffering. England indeed was not solitary in the kindness she 
showed towards men who were expelled from their native soil for con- 
science’ sake, although the extent of relief which was afforded in 
England to the émigrés, and the circumstance of the hospitable nation 
being Protestant, made her benevolence the more remarkable. But 
there was one government which, according to Father Theiner,> has 
never hitherto had justice done it for its charity and zeal in succouring 
the unfortunate ecclesiastics who emigrated from France rather than 
take the oath of submission to the State required by the Constitution 
civile du clergé decreed by the National Assembly July 12, 1790. 
This government is the Papal one; and Father Theiner avails himself 
of his opportunities as Préfet des archives secrétes du Vatican to bring 
to light many documents illustrative of the paternal care of Pius VI. 
for his clergy—documents hitherto unedited, as we are assured, par wn 
sentiment d’humilité chrétienne. Another motive is, however, indi- 








3 “Documents Inédits relatifs aux Affaires Religieuses de la France, 17904 
1800, extraits des Archives Secrétes du Vatican.” Publiés - le R. P. Augustin 
Theiner, Prétre de l’Oratoire, &c, &c. 2 tomes. London: D, Nutt, 1857, 1858. 
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cated in the paragraph with which the reverend editor concludes his 
introduction prefixed to the second volume of his collection :— 


“Dans les P agri gue nous avons parcourues, en lisant la touchante cor- 
respondance des ecclésiastiques Frangais et réfugiés & Vabri de la paternelle 
rotection du Saint-Siége, rien n’est plus fréquent que de rencontrer, parmi 
es formules de leur reconnaissance la promesse solennelle et sacrée de publier 
dans leur patric les bienfaits dont ils furent l’objet, et l'inépuisable tendresse 
du vicaire de Jésus Christ. Is partirent, et certainement, dans les causeries 
intimes de la famille, dans les vieillées du presbytére ils auront raconté, les 
eux humides de larmes, a leurs confréres plus jeunes tout ce que |’Eglise de 
me fit pour eux en ces mauvais jours d’autrefois; mais ces récits sont 
oubliés depuis longtemps sans doute. Puisse donc le présent ouvrage, écho 
tardif, mais sincére, de leurs pensées, solder d’une maniére plus durable la dette 
de leur reconnaissance !’”,—Tome ii. pref. lvi. 


It is very possible that some light on reflection broke upon the 
émigrés when they came to consider what cause for thankfulness they 
really had to the Holy See. At all events there are some documents in 
the collection of Father Theiner which do throw light upon it. By the 
constitution civile du clergé the ecclesiastics were required to take an 
oath acknowledging the supremacy of the State ; they were to be placed 
in some such relation to the civil power as the clergy of this country 
were by the Act of Submission, 25 Henry VIII. Some new dioceses 
were also to be erected, consultative councils were assigned to the 
bishops, and some of their dispensing powers reserved to the metropo- 
litans, but no interference was intended with respect to the doctrines 
or formularies of the Church. When the course the Convention would 
pursue became unmistakeable, the Pope was urged by Louis XVI. to give 
his consent beforehand to that which was inevitable; and after the decree 
it was suggested to him that the bishops should be authorized by him 
to consent to the new arrangements provisionally. The Papal policy, 
however, was unyielding; perhaps as a policy it was the best, but there 
does not seem reason to magnify the charities of the Pope towards 
exiles whom he himself had made such. The documents now published 
by Father Theiner are extracted from a collection of papers comprised 
in more than sixty thick folio volumes, entitled “ De Charitate 
Sancta Sedis erga Gallos,” now preserved in the Vatican. The several 
pieces in the present publication are ill-arranged, that is to say, neither 
according to chronological order nor order of subject, but for the most 
; part according to the dignity of their authors. Thus we have first the 

apal alloeutions and letters, then letters of royal persons and states- 
men, of archbishops, of bishops, of other ecclesiastics, and laymen. Nor 
is there any guarantee that the selection made from an immense col- 
lection has been made upon any principle of fairness, or upon any prin- 
ciple but that of glorifying the Roman See. Each paper has prefixed 
to it a reference to the volume in which it is to be found, but not its 
own number in the volume; there is therefore no clue to the relation 
in which the published papers stand to the unpublished. Father 
Theiner’s more recent works—his “Life of Clement XIV.” and his 
“Position of Sweden relative to the Holy See”—have had for their 

{Vol. LXX. No. CXXXVIII.]—New Sentrs, Vol. XIV. No. II. OO 
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special object the exaltation of the Papal chair, and are one-sided, 
This is the more to be regretted as an earlier work is much more 
free in its treatment, and is an excellent and standard production on 
the “Compulsory Celibacy of the Clergy and its Consequences.’’4 
The selection, therefore, which is now published, will be perused with 
a recollection of the position of the editor, and of his declared purpose 
in editing it. He need not fear that any doubt should be thrown upon 
the genuineness of the papers which are put forth. Many of them, 
indeed, would not now have seen the light unless it had been sup. 
posed to be a time when the extreme pretensions of the Romish See 
might be courageously put forward with prospect of advantage to its 
cause. Such a “ Mémoire’’ as that presented by Archbishop Maury 
to the Pope (tom. I. p. 381) would not have been produced unless its 
Otero had been thought likely to be of service—at least not to 
injurious. There is a time, in Papal policy, for saying “these 
things are obsolete,”’ and a time for saying “ these things never become 
obsolete.”” Monseigneur Maury’s observations are instructive at the 
a day. Glorifying Louis XIV. for his revocation of the Edict of 
antes, he vindicates the necessity for that measure by the distur- 
bances made by the Protestants in the provinces where they were 
strongest, after the massacre of their brethren—nay, he justifies it by 
the excesses of the French Revolution itself. Protestantism, free- 
thinking, and philosophy are heads only of one Cerberus. If Pro- 
testants are tolerated in the least, they will not be satisfied till their 
toleration is complete. The co-existence of different forms of religion, 
equally recognised by the State, is as fatal to the glory of France as it 
is contrary to the prerogatives of the Holy See. 


Un grand roi que tout le monde reconnait ice seul titre, Louis XIV., 
qui avait si bien étudié l’esprit de sa nation, avait appris par les désastres de 
ses prédécesseurs, et par son expérience personnelle, que le caractére moral des 
Frangais ne pouvait pas s’allier avec l’exercice public de deux religions paral- 
léles, et que pour eux il en était en quelque sorte de l’unité d’un culte national, 
comme de l’unité de l’Etre Supreme: c’est a dire que, si ’on veut en admettre 
plusieurs, il n’en existe plus aucun: aut unus aut nullus. Les philosophes n’ont 

manqué de se liguer avec les Calvinistes pour s’élever contre la révocation de 
’édit de Nantes. Depuis un siécle on n’a cessé de multiplier les déclamations 
philosophiques en faveur de cette secte républicaine par essence et qui durant 
cent cinquante ans de guerres civiles qu’elle a excitées, aspirait a ériger la 
France en république.” 


He adds, with an effrontery almost more than Roman :— 
“Les massacres des Catholiquesn’ont pas tardé de fairel’apologie du grand roi.” 


And concludes that subject by saying— 
“Tl serait impossible de maintenir l’exécutionde cette loi sans aceorder bientét, 
r une conséquence inévitable, 4 ces mémes Protestants dont elle reconnait et 
itime l’existence volitique, des écoles publiques, des temples, Padmission aux 
emplois civils, enfin la tolérance la plus ihimitde et la plus funeste au gouverne- 
ment.”-—pp. 394, 5. 





4 “Ueber der erzwungenen Ehelosigkeit bei den Christlichen Geistlichen und 
ihre Folgen.” Altenburg. 1528. 
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In two discourses by the Rev. T. S. King® the arguments against 
the doctrine of endless inflicted punishment are forcibly put, and the 
uncertainty, to say the least of it, of any critical inference from such 
words as diwwywe very fairly pointed out. Mr. King is a little too fond 
of strong language, but an occasional excess in that way does not de- 
tract from the real cogency of his statements. In particular, we 
would direct attention to the observations which he advances concern- 
ing the fragmentary and meagre character of the Gospel histories. 
The accounts which we have of the Saviour’s discourses are too uncer- 
tain to permit the building upon them of any doctrine which does not 
cohere with what we can otherwise reasonably deduce concerning the 
attributes of the Great Being. Whether the longer or shorter com- 
putation of the ministry of Jesus Christ be adopted, the discourses of 
Jesus which have been saved are spread very thinly over the period. 
All which has been handed down could be put into the compass of an 
ordinary pamphlet. But neither are his words spread evenly over the 
supposed period of his ministry ; and if the Gospels were to be read 
with reference to their supposed chronology, the blank spaces, in 
which nothing is recorded of the Divine teacher, would be very 
striking. And Mr. King asks— 


** Do preachers and critics deal fairly with records of this character, thrown 
with such disorder into literature, that an undisputed chronology of the 
Saviour’s life cannot be deduced from them, and so detached that scarcely a 
chapter is ever devoted to a single subject—mere crumbs and driblets from a 
t career and soul—do they deal fairly with them when they treat them as 
if they were one cool, consecutive, systematic discourse or treatise from a 
divinely-appointed professor of theology for all time ?”’—p. 11. 


The like may be said also of the Epistles—they are fragmentary 
compositions for temporary purposes, and the authors of them set up 
no claim to be considered as uttering doctrines which are to be mea- 
sures of Christian truth for ever: 


“We say that no one can os this fractional character of the New 
Testament records, and especially of the records of Jesus’s instruction, without 
coming to this conclusion. Providence intended to give us, through these 
, hints of truth, and not a scheme of truth; seed thoughts and not deve- 
ments or systems, a few principles kindled into vividness to be unfolded and 
applied by the growing mind of the Church, and not rigid conclusions to which 
its intellect in all ages was to be tethered.”—>p. 12. 


Hence is very apparent the unfairness of bringing texts together by 
the method of concordance and dictionary, and then pressing the sig- 
nification of words to their utmost limits, as well as tying them down 
to an uniform signification in the most varying connexions. 

The whole pamphlet is extremely well worth reading by those who 
have not as yet formed a decisive opinion on the subject of which it 





* “The Doctrine of Endless Punishment for the Sins of this Life Unchristian 
and Unreasonable.” Two Discourses delivered in Hollis Street Church by the 
Rev. Thomas Starr King. Boston ; Crosby, Nicholls and Co, 1858. 
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This is the more to be regretted as an earlier work is much more 
free in its treatment, and is an excellent and standard production on 
the “Compulsory Celibacy of the Clergy and its Consequences.’’4 
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indeed, would not now have seen the light unless it had been sup- 
posed to be a time when the extreme pretensions of the Romish See 
might be courageously put forward with prospect of advantage to its 
cause. Such a “ Mémoire” as that presented by Archbishop Maury 
to the Pope (tom. I. p. 381) would not have been produced unless its 
production had been thought likely to be of service—at least not to 
be injurious. There is a time, in Papal policy, for saying “these 
things are obsolete,” and a time for saying “ these things never become 
obsolete.” Monseigneur Maury’s observations are instructive at the 
present day. Glorifying Louis XIV. for his revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, he vindicates the necessity for that measure by the distur- 
bances made by the Protestants in the provinces where they were 
strongest, after the massacre of their brethren—nay, he justities it by 
the excesses of the French Revolution itself. Protestantism, free- 
thinking, and philosophy are heads only of one Cerberus. If Pro- 
testants are tolerated in the least, they will not be satisfied till their 
toleration is complete. The co-existence of different forms of religion, 
equally recognised by the State, is as fatal to the glory of France as it 
is contrary to the prerogatives of the Holy See. 


*Un grand roi que tout le monde reconnait 4 ce seul titre, Louis XIV., 
qui avait si bien étudié l’esprit de sa nation, avait appris par les désastres de 
ses prédécesseurs, et par son expérience personnelle, que le caractére moral des 
Frangais ne pouvait pas s’allier avec l’exereice public de deux religions paral- 
leles, et que pour eux il en était en quelque sorte de P'unité dun culte national, 
comme de l’unité de ’Etre Supréme: e’est & dire que, si l’on veut en admettre 
plusieurs, il n’en existe plus aucun: aut uaus aut nullus. Les philosophes n’ont 

as manqueé de se liguer avec les Calvinistes pour s’élever contre la révocation de 
*édit de Nantes. Depuis un siécle on n’a cessé de multiplier les déclamations 
philosophiques en faveur de cette secte républicaine par essence et qui durant 
cent cinquante ans de guerres civiles qu’elle a excitées, aspirait 4 ériger la 
France en république.” 


He adds, with an effrontery almost more than Roman :— 
‘Les massacres des Catholiquesn’ont pas tardé de fairel’apologie du grand roi.” 


And coneludes that subject by saying— 


“Tl serait impossible de maintenir l’exécution de cette loi sans accorder bientét, 
ar une conséquence inévitable, & ces mémes Protestants dont elle reconnait et 
égitime existence politique, des écoles = des temples, admission aux 


emplois civils, enfin la tolérance 1a plus illimitée et la plus faneste au gouverne- 
ment.”—pp. 394, 5. 





4 “Ueber der erzwungenen Ehelosigkeit bei den Christlichen Geistlichen und 
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In two discourses by the Rev. T. 8. King® the arguments against 
the doctrine of endless inflicted punishment are forcibly put, and the 
uncertainty, to say the least of it, of any critical inference from such 
words as duwvwe very fairly pointed out. Mr. King is a little too fond 
of strong language, but an occasional excess in that way does not de- 
tract from the real cogency of his statements. In particular, we 
would direct attention to the observations which he advances concern- 
ing the fragmentary and meagre character of the Gospel histories. 
The accounts which we have of the Saviour’s discourses are too uncer- 
tain to permit the building upon them of any doctrine which does not 
cohere with what we can otherwise reasonably deduce concerning the 
attributes of the Great Being. Whether the longer or shorter com- 
putation of the ministry of Jesus Christ be adopted, the discourses of 
Jesus which have been saved are spread very thinly over the period. 
All which has been handed down could be put into the compass of an 
ordinary pamphlet. But neither are his words spread evenly over the 
supposed period of his ministry ; and if the Gospels were to be read 
with reference to their supposed chronology, the blank spaces, in 
which nothing is recorded of the Divine teacher, would be very 
striking. And Mr. King asks— 


* Do preachers and critics deal fairly with records of this character, thrown 
with such disorder into literature, that an undisputed chronology of the 
Saviour’s life cannot be deduced from them, and so detached that scarcely a 
chapter is ever devoted to a single subject—mere crumbs and driblets from a 

reat career and soul—do they deal fairly with them when they treat them as 
if they were one cool, consecutive, systematic discourse or treatise from a 
divinely-appointed professor of theology for all time ?’—p. 11. 


The like may be said also of the Epistles—they are fragmentary 
compositions for temporary purposes, and the authors of them set up 
no claim to be considered as uttering doctrines which are to be mea- 
sures of Christian truth for ever: 


“We say that no one can appreciate this fractional character of the New 
Testament records, and especially of the records of Jesus’s instruction, without 
coming to this conclusion. Providence intended to give us, through these 
pages, hints of truth, and not a scheme of truth; seed thoughts and not deve- 
opments or systems, a few principles kindled into vividness to be unfolded and 
applied by the growing mind of the Church, and not rigid conclusions to which 
its intellect in all ages was to be tethered.”’—p. 12. 


Hence is very apparent the unfairness of bringing texts together by 
the method of concordance and dictionary, and then pressing the sig- 
nification of words to their utmost limits, as well as tying them down 
to an uniform signification in the most varying connexions. 

The whole pamphlet is extremely well worth reading by those who 
have not as yet formed a decisive opinion on the subject of which it 
treats. 





5 “The Doctrine of Endless Punishment for the Sins of this Life Unchristian 
and Unreasonable.” Two Discourses delivered in Hollis Street Church by the 
Rev. Thomas Starr King. Boston; Crosby, Nicholls and Co, 1858. 
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De Wette® occupied, as he said of himself, a somewhat singular 
position relative to the history of New Testament criticism. Twenty- 
two years elapsed between the publication of the first and fifth edi- 
tions of his “ Latroduction ;”’ at the former date of 1826 he was in the 
van of the critics, and considered by many as altogether destructive in 
his views. But at the publication of the last edition in 1848, about 
two years before his death, his position was comparatively conserva- 
tive. His work is, indeed, peculiarly fitted to initiate English students 
into the modern criticism, and a very great service is rendered to them 
by the American translation which we have noted below. 

The late Beda Weber,’ of Frankfurt-on-Main, had published in a 
collected form before his death a number of papers and articles which 
had previously appeared separately in periodicals. We the rather 
indicate the volume, because from its indifferent title it might mislead. 
Both the sketches which it comprises, as well as the Essays, are con- 
ceived in a thoroughly ultramontane spirit. The purpose of the author 
has been to recommend that type of “ Church-life’ which is found in 
some parts of Middle and Southern Germany; to exalt the partisans of 
the Austrian Concordat, to stigmatize Prussia, Protestantism, and the 
settlement of the Peace of Westphalia as standing in the way of 
Romish aggrandizement. There is a bitter tone in the book, which 
does not surprise those who have dipped a little into ultramontane 
polemics, but would surprise any who meet with it for the first time. 
We have one or two Protestant prints in England of which the tone 
is generally reprobated; but even they do not exhibit so much gall 
and deep hate as do these extreme Romish publications. We by no 
means share all the opinions of Baron Bunsen: we may think him mis- 
taken on many points—fluctuating, undefined to his own consciousness, 
pietistic, or what not. But the personalities which mark the article 
entitled, “ Bunsen, Stahl, Schenkel, und Laboulaye,” ought to be in- 
jurious to any cause which permits its advocates to employ such 
weapons. Stahl, the high Lutheran, is indeed spoken of with some 
moderation ; in High Churchism of any confession there are openings 
left for Roman accommodations. But Bunsen is beyond hope or con- 
ciliation, and Schenkel is sunk even lower than Bunsen. Schenkel is 
hated the more, because his logic is more severe. It is quite beside 
the points really at issue, in any criticism of such writers as Bunsen and 
Schenkel, to taunt them with the reproach that their Christianity is 
not the Christianity of the Creeds, nor of the Bible interpreted accord- 
ing tothe Creeds. The question with them and with many others, 
even in less revolutionary England, is not whether the Creeds are or 
are not an anachronism in modern Christianity, but how to be rid of 
them, and what, if anything, should be put in their place. The Atha- 
nasian orthodoxy has done that for Christianity which Talmudism did 
for Judaism. It has kept it together while it was necessary it should be 





6 «An Historico-Critical Introduction to the Canonical Books of the New 
Testament.” By Wilhelm Martin Leberecht De Wette, Doctor of Theology, and 
regular Professor in the University of Basel. Translated from the Fifth, improved and 
enlarged edition, by Frederick Frothingham. Boston; Crosby, Nicholls, and Co. 1858. 

7 ‘Cartons aus dem deutschen Kirchenleben.” Von Beda Weber. senien : 
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kept together by some external protection. It has acted as swaddling- 
clothes for the infant, or, according to Dr. Arnold’s well-known simile, 
as its shell to the kernel. Stahl, as well as Beda Weber’s fraternity, 
is of the number of those who busy themselves in striving to keep the 
shell on, when in the course of nature it has opened to let forth the 
fruit within, and is about to fall away. 

We trust that the highly important work of Dr. Schenkel? will 
meet with due attention from thoughtful and inquiring persons in this 
country, particularly from those who, with all admiration and atfection 
for Schleiermacher, are not satisfied with his theory of the depen- 
dence feeling as the sole root of the religious consciousness. No 
more valuable contribution to subjective theology has appeared since 
the day of Schleiermacher himself. Religion is peculiar to man. He 
is distinguished from all other beings that we know of, as much by his 
religious consciousness as by his reason and his will. ‘There must be 
some spiritual faculty, some inner organ proper to this special capacity. 
Strictly speaking, this must be a faculty of the spiritual, and not 
of the sensual soul, according to the defective conception of Schleier- 
macher, Moreover, if such a faculty or organ is required as shall 
give an immediate relation between God and man, it can be neither 
reason nor will; for these immediately are stimulated by and act upon 
that natural system of things which surrounds us. But the “con- 
science”’ is a specific spiritual faculty, testifying to the consciousness, 
not by inference, but immediately, of Him from whom it proceeds. 
“ Ought,” and “ ought not,” are imperative and unmistakeable, not in- 
direct and syllogistic. 

So far, indeed, does Professor Schenkel’s doctrine contrast itself with 
that of Schleiermacher, that he says :— 

“So little does the spirit receive from the world its awakening to a con- 
sciousness of God, that rather is this consciousness continually darkened and 
oppressed by it, and the truth of the proposition is undoubted—Consciousness 
of God and consciousness of the world are conversely related to each other ; 
as this becomes stronger that becomes weaker, and as this becomes weaker 
that becomes stronger.”—p. 140. 

Nevertheless the conscience has a double function; it is both the 
spiritual faculty whereby we are immediately conscious of the presence 
of God in us—this is its religious function ; and it is also a regulative 
power, when, by reason of our relation to a sensible world, we fall away, 
or are in danger of falling away, from God. This is its moral func- 
tion. We might say of it on the one side, that it is a witnessing 
spirit, and on the other, that it is a striving spirit. Religion is thus 
that consciousness of his own being which reveals itself to man in his 
conscience, and certifies him of his immediate personal union with God, 
whose voice the conscience is. And morality is the expression of the 
necessity for the restoration of that perfect union when it has been 
interrupted or impaired. The religious function of the conscience is 
generative or productive. Its moral function is restorative, regene- 
rating, or renewing. So there are two important distinctions between 





8 “Die Christliche Dogmatik vom Standpunkte des Gewissens aus dargestellt,” 
Von Dr. Daniel Schenkel, Erster Band: Die Lehrgrundlegung. London: D. 
Nutt. 1858, 
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Dr. Schenkel and the school of Schleiermacher—one respecting the 
origin of the conception of God, which, with Dr. Schenkel, is not de- 
pendent on the external world, but internal and immediate ; the other 
in the coincidence or inseparableness of religion and morality. 

Our learned Heidelberg professor has a great horror of Pantheism ; 
he esteems the doctrine of Schleiermacher to be essentially Pantheistic ; 
and he is not content with modifying or supplementing it, but he must 
absolutely be rid of it. Yet if he were not frightened with that bug- 
bear we think he would allow to Schleiermacher’s dependence theory a 
place at least in the formation of the religious idea. Historically, as 
it were, the sense of forces manifested in the external world is the 
source to man of his conception of the superhuman, of the divine. The 
perception of his relation to those forces, and of his own comparative 
feebleness in their presence, by generating a sense of dependence, 
supplies a rudimentary conception of God—a God regarded, it is true, 
with awe and fear—a God not known as yet either to be good or bad. 

The moral part of the conception of God supervenes: and when 
the moral sense has been developed, conscience plays an important part. 
It will appear, however, on discussion, that the appeal to the conscience 
as an evidence of the presence of God with the human spirit is neither 
conclusive against a Pantheistic scheme, nor conclusive of that pre- 
sence being immediate. The Pantheist will undoubtedly admit that 
the phenomena of the conscience, as well as the other inward pheno- 
mena, are manifestations of the Deity. But he will demur to the 
assumption that the phenomena of conscience should be considered 
immediate manifestations of Deity, more truly than any other functions 
of the soul on which man can reflect ; he would also have much to 
say on the genesis of conscience itself. Dr. Schenkel must likewise 
expect it to be pointed out that he has not supplied any proof of 
the “personality’’ of God, for though the conscience be admitted 
as an evidence of the presence of God with the human person, it 
does not thence follow that He is a person. The question of per- 
sonality is, however, discussed, pp. 25—27. Further, while Dr. Schen- 
kel attributes the disturbance of the union between the divine and 
human spirit to the influence upon the latter of an external world, his 
adversaries will probably be able to thrust him logically into the ad- 
mission of a dualism. 

We have only been able to indicate the “stand-point”’ itself occu- 
pied by Dr. Schenkel, and cannot follow throughout the scheme which 
he traces from it. We should especially have desired to have made 
some extracts from the section wherein he treats of the combination of 
the divine and human elements in the Biblical writings, and undertakes 
to supply a key for their discrimination. But we can only once more 
cordially recommend the work to the examination of unprejudiced 
theologians. 

We welcome the continuation of Dr. E. Roth’s® learned and com- 
prehensive history of the origin and progress of Philosophy, which 





® **Geschichte unserer abendlindischen Philosophie Entwicklungsgeschichte 
unserer speculativen, sowohl philosophischen als religiésen Ideen von ihren 
ersten Anfiingen bis auf die Gegenwart.” Von Dr. Eduard Roth, ord. off. Pro- 
fessor der Philosophie a. d. Universitit zu Heidelberg. London: D. Nutt. 1858. 
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had been interrupted for many years by the serious illness of the 
author. The first part of this work appeared as long ago as 1846; it 
embraced the investigation of the Egyptian and Zoroastrian sources of 
religion and philosophy. The second part, now published in two 
volumes, contains an investigation into the earlier Greek philosophical 
doctrines, those of the Ionian school and of Pythagoras. The peculi- 
arity of Dr. Réth’s views consists in the preponderance which he gives 
to the Egyptian element as a source of Western religion and specula- 
tion, and to the important part which he makes the Pheenicians play 
as intermediaries between Egypt and Greece. He identifies the Phe- 
nicians with the Pelasgi. The Hyksos, a Phoenician race, occupy 
Lower Egypt for a period of five hundred years, and on their expulsion 
earry, as Pelasgi, the Egyptian theology or mythology into the islands 
and Greece. Hence the first layer of popular religion in those regions. 
More speculative doctrines were afterwards transplanted thither by 
the “wise men,” and especially by Pythagoras, from Egypt also, com- 
bined with ideas received from Persia, 

As far as the name Pelasgi is concerned, Dr. Réth’s derivation of 
it from a root extant in Ethiopic, palash, migravit, is as reasonable as 
any other. It is thus the same word, in fact, with Philistines (the 
‘? or Pris not a radical letter),and signifies “wanderers,” or “foreigners,” 
as the Philistines are translated in the LXX. version by a\Acgudoe. It 
does not, however, follow from hence that all Philistines, Pelasgi, or 
wanderers were of the same origin. In like manner as our Saxon 
ancestors gave the appellation of ‘“ Weallas” to the British occupants 
of the island, and the Germans of the present day call the Italians 
‘*Wiilsch ;” that is, in each case, men of very different races are equally 
strangers to those who call them so. That Pheenician wanderers 
occupied in very early times the islands of the Mediterranean, such as 
Crete and the coasts of that sea, both in Greece and on the Continent, 
is evident enough ; and that these visitors were called Pelasgi, not as 
a gentile name, but as an appellative, is extremely probable. But 
there were other Pelasgi who came into Greece by other routes— 
namely, by land transit, by way of the Haamus—and it is not possible 
to identify these with Phoenicians. ‘To the Philistines, Phoenicians, or 
Pelasgi, Dr. Roth attributes the transplantation of the Egyptian 
mythology into Greece. He acknowledges very little of that mytho- 
logy to be of native and of Aryan origin. In this portion of his work 
his conclusions are open to much exception ; he has not given its due 
weight to the fact that Greece during a long period reacted upon 
Egypt, and he has adopted too unhesitatingly the opinions of Greek 
writers themselves, particularly of later authorities, such as Plutarch. 
It is indeed true that both the Egyptian—or, as it may rather be 
called, the Ethiopian theological system—and the Aryan were cosmical 
religions. They were alike founded upon the impressions made on 
men issuing from distinct ancestries by the observation of external 
nature. 

It is, however, of more importance to trace how there grew up side 
by side with the cosmical mythology of Greece, whether this were 
ot Indian or of African origin, a system of philosophical speculation. 
For it is through its philosophy or speculation, and not through its 
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mythology, that Greece has exercised a permanent influence on the 
philosophy and religion of the West even to our own day. It may 
be allowed that the earliest Greek philosophers, as Thales and Pytha- 
goras, visited Egypt; and the story is well known that the latter 
submitted to be circumcised, in order to be received as a disciple by 
the priests of Thebes. It must by no means be inferred from this, 
that those philosophers acquired their speculative hypotheses in that 
country, although they may have learnt there much practical know- 
ledge, and gathered material on which their speculative powers were 
exercised. The Egyptian religion was, as has been said, a cosmical 
one, and the Egyptian worship a nature worship. But that people 
were not led backwards from their observation of nature to the inves- 
tigation of causes and principles. The furthest advance which they 
made in this direction is possibly in their resolution of the universe 
into two substances and two conditions (Neph, or wind; Neith, or 
water: Pascht, space; and Sevech, time). But the Greek mind, when 
its speculative powers were once awakened, was too abstract to be 
long fettered by Egyptian physiology, even if for awhile it might be 
in some degree influenced by it. Nevertheless, the first effort which 
even Greek speculation made in the search after principles—namely, 
that which sought to find the cause of things in the abstraction of 
number—was singularly hopeless and unfruitful. It need scarcely be 
said that there is no connexion whatever between the above-mentioned 
“ quaternity” in the Egyptian mythology and the rezpaxrve fabén of 
the so-called Pythagorean or Orphic verses. There is, moreover, no 
evidence of Pythagoras himself having arrived at any conception even 
remotely approaching the doctrine of the Unity of God. And in his 
endeavour to connect Pythagoras himself with the Orphic hymns, Dr. 
Roth exhibits his besetting failing of attributing undue weight to late 
and untrustworthy authorities, relying, for instance, on scraps from 
Diogenes Laertius, Jamblichus, Proclus, and the extracts of Stobzus. 
Likewise it must be said, that when he has an unexceptionable autho- 
rity to produce, he discovers in him, by reason of his own precon- 
ceptions, more than any other person can. Thus he quotes a passage 
from Aristotle (Physic. IIT., ¢. 4, § 2) respecting the Pythagorean 
doctrine of the Infinite :— 


* Allthose who seem to have applied themselves in any way worth speaking 
of to this kind of philosophy have treated of the Infinite, and all settle it 
to be a kind of principle of things—just as the Pythagoreans do—not as an 
Attribute to any other (subject), but so as the Infinite itself be Substance 
(Oveia). For the Pythagoreans have asserted the Infinite to be in objects of 
sense, and also that that which is beyond the heaven is infinite.’—Roth, IL., 2. 
Notes, p. 256. 


We cannot perceive here the slightest trace of a Deity in the most 
extenuated sense of the word, much less of a self-conscious Being. 
But Dr. Roth finds in the passage— 


“Das Unendliche wurde also von den Pythagoreern als eine Substanz und 
zwar als eine sinalich wahruehmbare Substanz betrachtet, welche die Unendlichkett 
rings um das dusserste Himmelsgewilbe ausfiille.” 
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The italics are Dr. Réth’s. His especial endeavour is to exalt 
Pythagoras as the transmitter from Egypt to Greece of the doctrine 
of an “ Urgottheit,” “ Urgeist.” But it could not escape him that 
Aristotle is not speaking of Pythagoras himself, but of Pythagoreans, 
as he does, if we are not mistaken, invariably throughout his works. 
His words supply no evidence whatever concerning the personal teach- 
ing of that philosopher, and his practice rather inclines us to 
think that he considered the history of Pythagoras to be mythical. 
Dr. Roth has gathered together the results of an immense learning 
and research. The arrangement of his materials is systematic; his 
work altogether is highly interesting and instructive. With many of 
his speculative conclusions, as far as we can foresee them, we should 
probably coincide. He has been weighted, however, with two serious 
drawbacks—he has made his theory too complete at starting, and he 
is by far too little discriminating in the value which he attaches to his 
authorities. 

Adolph Cornill'® subjects the current idealist and materialist theories 
to a thorough sifting. His object is to show that idealism and 
materialism, in none of their forms, are pure; that they mutually in- 
terlace each other; and he thus purposes to prepare the way for a 
realist doctrine which shall supersede both the one and the other. 
The interest of the inquiry as to the truth and value of these several 
theories turns mainly upon their applicability to the phenomena pre- 
sented by that which we call the human soul. Is it a sufficient 
account of these phenomena, of consciousness, of reasoning, of will, to 
say that they are functions of an immaterial personal being? On the 
other hand, is it a sufficient or more consistent and complete hypo- 
thesis to say that these functions are the result of some unknown 
powers of matter? The very entrance of the term matter, “ material,” 
and “immaterial,” into each hypothesis is sufficient evidence that 
neither hypothesis is satisfying; for it is acknowledged on all hands 
that we only know of matter, that we are affected in certain ways by 
something which is external to ourselves. What relation these pro- 
perties of matter, as we call them, have to the essence of matter itself 
is entirely unknown to us. But we suppose, conceive, according to the 
laws of our own subjective being, and form an idea, that there is a sub- 
stratum or essence which carries these properties. We are, indeed, 
warned, after a little reflection, against imagining that our conceptions 
of the material can give us any precise or really truthful measure of it 
as it is in itself, for we not only come to distinguish between the 
qualities which we call primary and secondary, qualities in the external 
things themselves, and the same qualities as they affect us, but we also 
notice that the same primary qualities do not produce the same 
secondary effects upon subjectivities which are different from our own. 
Certainly the subjectivity of a dog contributes an idea to his conception 
of a rose or of apiece of carrion very different from that which is 
formed by aman. Much more uncertain is the idea which we form of 





10 « Materialismus und Idealismus in ihren gegenwiirtigen Entwickelungskrisen 
beleuchtet,” von Adolph Cornill. London: D, Nutt. 1858. 
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a substratum which carries the properties of matter; and it is evident 
how men in different stages of mental development conceive differently 
of the essence or power which underlies matter and its parts. The 
supposed resolution of all material things into the four elements as 
ultimates depended upon the idea which the human mind could, in 
former ages, contribute to its observation of the outward world. Some- 
times, indeed, the human idea makes a leap forward, anticipates dis- 
covery, interprets nature’s sentence before it is finished. Sometimes 
it lags behind, or observation outstrips it ; but never does the human 
idea anticipate all discovery, or embrace a whole kosmos within itself, 
knowing the All which must be, before sensual perception has revealed 
to it that which is. So great, then, is the uncertainty as to the 
material, and as to the extent in which the human mind modifies to 
itself that which is presented to it; and even this would differ— 
cyuixavov éoov—whether the objective existence be the wax, and the 
subjective mind the seal, or the mind the wax, and the objects the 
seal. All this uncertainty as to the material must enter into the 
conception of the non-material, and more besides; for if we may be 
justified in following the common consent, according to which man is 
divisible into an immaterial soul and a material body, we do not know 
but that some of the properties at least of that which we call material 
may enter into that which we call immaterial, as some which are pro- 
perly immaterial cannot be excluded from the material. Extension, 
for instance, may be common both to the material and the immaterial ; 
or if there be not such community or interchange of properties, never- 
theless in our theories, as they have hitherto been framed, it does not 
seem possible to prevent the intrusion of notions which belong 
to one region of conceptions into that of the other. The materialist 
must admit a force as the source of his brain-function, and allow a 
vegetative and germinal life at least to the animal cells; he must 
grant forces of polarity, attraction, repulsion, and the like, to his 
material atoms; but these are ideal conceptions. On the other hand 
the idealist attributes to the unknown “ soul’’ immateriality and per- 
sonality, which are merely subjective conceptions, and indivisibility, 
which is a notion taken from observation of matter. 

The remedy for these contradictions it is the purpose of A. Cornill 
to suggest in his present essay. It is to be found in the recognition 
—at least hypothetically—of real “ soul,” as well as real “ matter.” 
The term “immateriality,” as applied to the soul, disappears—not 
because he holds the soul to be material, but because, with respect to 
it, it is unmeaning; personality likewise, because of its idealism ; 
while consciousness is acknowledged to belong to it as an observed fact. 
Neither will “immortality” be a proper expression for the durability 
of the soul. And here, as in all other departments of being, induction 
must be the guide to truth. A true psychology must be founded 
upon, or verified by it. In the meantime, Herr Cornill adopts as a 
starting-point, or hypothesis, a monadology like that of Beneke. We 
confess we do not see as yet, how the theory of a soul monad, round 
which are gathered, as it were, the components of the mature and 
perfectly developed soul, or which developes itself from a germinal into 
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a perfect soul, is free from the objections which have been alleged 
against materialist and idealist theories; it seems to borrow an analogy 
from a materialist theory of atoms; and an unknown substratum, and 
unknown forces from idealism. Herr Cornill will, no doubt, develope 
his views further. The searching and detailed criticism to which he 
has subjected the opinions of other eminent philosophers and psycho- 
logists, renders his present essay not so pleasant a study as it might 
have been with less of a polemic form. For the future he will perhaps 
deliver himself more independently, with less express reference to the 
opinions of others. On this occasion it may have been wise for him to 
throw his performance into the form which he has given it. He has 
effectually vindicated a place to himself, and his right to be listened 
to. But it is certainly a weakness which besets German authors, that 
whatever subject they choose to illustrate they must tell one every- 
thing that everybody else has before said upon it. 
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% 1 AHARAJAH,” I said, “the Almighty has given you great 

power, and I trust ”” “My Almighty,” interrupted the 
old king, “is the Company.” This characteristic reply is quoted by 
Mr. Raikes, in his “ Revolt in the North-West Provinces of India,’’! 
as an illustration of the fidelity and devotion which the native princes 
cherish for the British power. In his judgment, the origin of our 
recent and still existing disturbances in India is attributable to a 
mutiny in the Bengal army. He does not deny the existence of 
a revolution, but he maintains that the revolution grew out of a mili- 
tary revolt, and not out of a national discontent. ‘The constituents of 
the rebellious combination were three: Sepoy ambition, predatory 
predilection, and Mahometan rivalry. The Sepoy of Bengal, though 
treated with justice and liberality, and without any excuse for a Pra- 
torian career, made a blind rush at supreme power. This conduct was 
not prompted by religious enthusiasm, but by the lust of gain and the 
love of rule; and the rudimentary disaffection of the Sepoy may be 
traced back to those reverses at Cabool, which first taught the natives 
of India that an English army might be annihilated. By the preda- 
tory class, the Goojurs, the Mewathes, the military insurrection was 
the signal of revolt. Their hereditary vocation was plunder, and this 
they now exercised with a rigid impartiality. The green flag of 
Mahomet, too, was unfurled. His followers believed that under the 
auspices of the Great Mogul at Delhi their lost ascendancy would be 
recovered, and, in their deep hatred to the Christian, they rushed forth 
to kill and destroy. Although the quick success of the insurgents led 
the mass of the people to conclude that England’s day was gone by, 











1 “Notes on the Revolt in the North-Western Provinces of India.” By Charles 
Raikes, London: Longman, Brown, and Co. 1858, 
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the great agricultural communities regarded the English race with un- 
feigned compassion, and at first lamented the lost social order. But 
as the course of events hurried on, as magistrate and impost disappeared, 
passive disaffection increased ; for in the suspension of government the 
people saw the arrival of that long-desired millennium when there 
should be no quarter-day. But even this natural feeling yielded to a 
few weeks’ experience of anarchy, and the bulk of the taxpaying pro- 
prietors in the Doab, after the fall of Delhi, cordially welcomed back 
their English masters. In discussing our future policy in India, Mr. 
Raikes deprecates all territorial expansion, and advises that every inde- 
pendent or protected state be instructed that we prefer faithful allies 
to doubtful subjects. Next in rank to the princes of India come the 
Talookdars of our own provinces. Throughout the North-Western 
provinces the Talookdar, at the various periods of cession and conquest, 
was treated tenderly, and when his fall came, it was gradual and not 
unexpected. In Oude the case was different. The Talookdar class 
all over the country was suddenly thrown into a state of collapse. 
Forty years’ possession was treated as nothing; old ejected share- 
holders were endowed with beneficial interests which they had never 
even claimed. The consequence was that, when the mutiny broke out 
in Oude, the Talookdars rose en masse to reinforce it. The Hukdars or 
rightful owners surrendered at discretion, and swelled the rebel ranks 
or were hunted down and killed by their village lord. ‘The grand 
mistake in the Governor-General’s proclamation, however, was not so 
much the threatened confiscation of the landed property of rebellious 
Talookdars as the extra-legal cession of full rights in their holdings to 
certain men named in the notification. For the future this village 
oligarchy must be made amenable to law ; but its absolute extinction 
is not consistent with the safety or durability of our empire. In his 
more general survey of the Indian question, Mr. Raikes proposes entire 
religious freedom, affirming that our vocation is to keep the public 
peace, not to govern the public mind. To attempt to force the policy 
of Europe on the people of Asia he pronounces a fatal error. The 
distribution of power in the Regulation provinces only retards social 
progress, and the quasi-Oriental or Punjab system, in which a distinct 
chief is invested with all legitimate power, is the only form of adminis- 
tration which is appreciable by the popular intellect, or is calculated to 
advance the public interests. In his chapter on the reconstitution of 
the police and native army, Mr. Raikes advises the employment of 
regiments of organized police, embodied on the plan of the Punjab 
Guides, with a strong infusion of Hindoo or quasi-Hindoo tribes ; 
a rural constabulary absorbing the old Khalsa Sikhs with a Hindostanee 
complementary element. The numerical force of the regular army of the 
North-Western provinces is eventually fixed by Mr. Raikes at 18,000 
foot and 4500 horse. The proportion of European to native soldiers need 
not, he thinks, exceed one-fourth of the regular military force ; and 
the Europeans might be Germans, Italians, or Swiss mercenaries. Mr. 
Raikes “ protests against the absurdity of a free press among the 
natives of India ;” insists on the necessity of inflicting severe punish- 
ment on the mutinous Sepoys, while observing moderation and recog- 
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nising the distinction of criminality ; and lays great emphasis on the 
personal character of the British officer. He must judiciously com- 
bine the opposing attributes of ardour and gentleness; or in the 
Oriental vernacular he must be at once murrum (soft) and gurrum 
(hot). .The Punjab, he says, must garrison Hindostan, and Hindostan 
the Punjab, and he that aspires to a complete ascendancy over Sikhs 
must be just, inflexible, benevolent, and bold. “The tramp of his war- 
horse should be heard two miles off.” We have only to add that Mr. 
Raikes’s experience as Judge of the Sudder Court at Agra, and Civil 
Commissioner with Sir Colin Campbell, entitles him to give an inde- 
pendent verdict on many questions of practical importance to our Indian 
empire. 

Colonel George Bourchier, C.B., in his “Eight Months’ Cam- 
paign,’’* has produced a connected narrative of our late military opera- 
tions in India from the outbreak of the Sepoy mutiny to the defeat of 
the Gwalior contingent. The book does not pretend to be a composi- 
tion, but it is at least a readable soldier-like production. The story of 
the campaign is related with simplicity and brevity, and though 
occasionally interrupted by the insertion of professional details, sustains 
its interest to the last. The rebellion, with General Nicholson, he 
attributes neither to greased cartridges, the annexation of Oude, nor 
the paucity of European officers, but to the long-cherished determination 
of the Sepoys to make England’s weakness their opportunity, and to 
the patriotic aspirations of the native population. It was, we believe, 
Theodore Hook who said that six-and-eightpence was at the bottom 
of everything. Conformably to this rather commercial view of life, 
Colonel Bourchier attributes the hostility of Nana Sahib to the dis- 
continuance of the pension granted to the late Peishwah Bajee Rao, 
his adopted father, and to the conversion of a five into a four per cent. 
loan by Lord Dalhousie. 

These views are confirmed by the evidence of Mr. Edwards, Judge 
of Benares, in his “ Personal Adventures.”® This gentleman was sole 
European officer in charge of the Budaon district, in Rohileund, when 
the mutiny broke out. There the people rose in a body, exasperated 
by the decrees of the civil courts and the operation of our revenue 
system, murdered and expelled the auction-purchasers, and resumed 
possession of their hereditary estates. According to Mr. Edwards, the 
rural classes hated the Sepoys, evinced no sympathy in the sacrilegious 
cartridge-movement, and could not have been acted on by any ery of 
their religion being in danger. Only questions involving their rights 
and interests in the soil and hereditary holdings—interests dearer than 
life—excite them to a perilous degree. Mr. Edwards’s narrative, drawn 
up under circumstances of great personal danger and considerable 
anxiety, and transmitted to his family in England after his escape into 





2 «‘Kight Months’ Campaign against the Bengal Sepoy Army during the Mutiny 
of 1857.” By Colonel George Bourchier, C.B. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
1858. 

3 «*Personal Adventures during the Indian Rebellion in Rohilcund, Futte- 
ghur, and Oude.” By William Edwards, Esq. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
1858. 
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Cawnpore, may be briefly characterized as picturesque, pleasant, and 
ious. 

. Equal in piety, but (to resume our alliterative verdict) unparalleled in 
pretension and unrivalled in platitude, Mr. Frederick Cooper’s “ Crisis 
in the Punjab,’ may win a momentary attention. He, too, depre- 
cates centralization with divided responsibility, and pronounces the 
result to be neutralization of foree and waste of power. The Punjab 
system, with a recognised responsible head to each district, has his 
decided approbation. Of his philosophy and grammar some notion 
may be formed from his recorded opinion that “the loyalty of the 
Punjab once assured, every subsequent mutiny in the territories were 
absolutely Divine blessings ;”’ of his language and sentiment in combi- 
nation with the previous categories, the reader may judge from the 
quotation that “but for God’s lightning” (alluding to the electric 
telegraph) “simultaneity had been added to spontaneity, and the em- 
pire was not worth a week’s purchase.” The book, however, as a 
recital of events in which Mr. Cooper seems to have borne an honour- 
able part, is not without value and interest. 

Believing that the unhappy revolt, which has already been suffi- 
ciently discussed by English authors, was the result of misconception 
of the true character of British rule, Dosabhoy Framjee, a Parsee and 
native of Bombay, has instituted a comparison between it and its pre- 
decessors.® In his review of the Mahometan and Maharatta power in 
India, he establishes, without difficulty, the despotic violence, the 
atrocious and sanguinary cruelty, the fanatic intolerance of the former, 
the corruption, injustice, avarice, and wasteful luxury of the latter. 
The British raj, on the other hand, he describes as equitable and bene- 
ficent ; asserts that the revenue and judicial departments are based on 
good foundations ; commends the Government for its abolition of many 
great social evils; for its encouragement of art, science, and education ; 
for its extension of commerce, resulting in the increased employment 
and improved condition of the Indian population; for its religious 
tolerance and political impartiality. He strongly condemns the con- 
duct of the Bengal soldiery, and deplores the injuries, “ temporary, he 
will hope,” which the native interests have sustained from the work of 
a few of the miscreant sons of India herself.”’ 

Educated at the Elphinstone Institution, in the Presidency of 
Bombay, with the command of correct and even idiomatic English, 
the vindicator of the British Government, whose brochure we have just 
noticed, again comes before us as the author of a book entitled “ The 
Parsees.”® Dosabhoy Framjee, himself a Parsee, sympathizes with his 
fallen compatriots; chronicles the events of their history ; records their 
manners ; expatiates on their virtue, and defends their religious views. 
The numerical strength of the followers of Zoroaster, he informs us, 





4 “The Crisis in the Punjab from the 10th of May until the Fall of Delhi.” By 
Frederic Cooper, Esq. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1858. 

5 “The British Raj contrasted with its Predecessors,” &c. By Dosabhoy 
Framjee. London: Smith, Elder, andCo. Bombay: Smith, Taylor, and Co. 1858. 

6 “The Paraees, their History, Manners, Customs, and Religion.’””’ By Do- 
sabhoy Framjee, London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 1858, 
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does not exceed 150,000 persons, including the Parsees of Persia. 
The greater number is found in Bombay, and some of the cities in 
Gujerat. The scattered Parsees of the continent are the descendants 
of the ancient Persians who emigrated to India on the conquest of 
their country by the Arabs. They form an important link between 
the English in India and the native inhabitants; maintain an un- 
shaken loyalty to the British, and while asserting their own religious 
independence, desire the consolidation of their rule. Under the in- 
fluence of Western civilization they eagerly embrace the opportunities 
afforded them for individual improvement or social amelioration. Un- 
trammelled by the restraints of caste, enterprising in commerce, intel- 
ligent, benevolent, and industrious, they already occupy an honourable 
and distinguished position in the eastern empire of Great Britain. 
Their professional and industrial success is attested; their generous 
spirit, exemplified by the Parsee baronet, Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy and 
others, variously noticed ; and their integrity and moral purity com- 
mended. Their early history, their emigration at the period of the 
Mahomedan conquest, their domestic habits, their marriage festivities, 
funeral ceremonies, internal government, and commercial pursuits, are 
carefully described. Monogamy is the prevailing and legal institution 
among them; but bigamy, though generally prohibited, is exception- 
ally allowed. Education is backward, but the more advanced minds 
promote, and the less advanced accept it. The chapter on religion 
will be found to contain some interesting remarks on an obscure and 
controverted subject, the origin and progress of Zoroastrianism, with 
the collated opinions of eminent authorities, such as Bopp, Heeren, 
Rask, Grotefend, and Adelung, on the antiquity of the Zend language 
and the sacred writings of the Parsees. ‘The final judgment of our 
author is thus expressed :— 


The Zend Avasta itself contains intrinsic evidence of its being composed 
more than 2500 years ago, in the reign of Gushtasp. ‘The Parsces adore one God 
only, eternal and almighty; they reverence the heavenly bodies and fire, as 
visible images of the invisible Deity, but emphatically repudiate their worship. 
They acknowledge in Ormuzd the Principle of all Righteousness ; in Ahriman 
the author of all evil. They believe that the most acceptable sacrifices to God 
are good actions; that the best court of equity is a pure conscience ; that 
truth is the basis of all excellence. To exalt the glory of Ormuzd, to enfeeble 
the power of Ahriman, is the foremost duty of man. ‘To resist the temptations 
of the Evil Principle we must have recourse to prayer. Prayer must com- 
mence with confession of sin. God, the Doer, the Creator, the Governor, and 
Preserver of the world, will also be the Judge of men. In the General Resur- 
rection every one will be rewarded or punished according to his merits or de- 
merits. For the good a place of happiness, called paradise or heaven, is pre- 

ared; for the wicked a place of torture. Diamonds and rubies, flowers and 
ountains, the scent of roses and the songs of birds, symbolize the happiness of 
those who worship none other than one God, and walk in the ways of holiness 
all their lives. On the other hand, the abode of the sinner, the evil disposed, 
and the wicked, is described in the darkest colours imaginable. 


Barth’s researches,’ from the moment of their publication, render all 





7 Barth’s “Travels,” Vols, 4and 5. London; Longmanand Co, 1858, 
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the previous books, on which we have been used to rely for information 
on the subject of Central Africa, obsolete. Though ideas and know- 
ledge among the people of these regions are stationary, power, and the 
vigour to wield it, is perpetually changing hands. Political revolutions 
are as frequent and more violent than in Europe. Their favourite 
notion of a Christian, that he is a barbarian who sits still eating raw 
eggs all day, is as prevalent now as it was in the time of Park. On the 
other hand, a whole province in Western Bornu, which on his first 
visit Dr. Barth saw populous and flourishing, was, when he passed it 
only two years later, a mournful waste of deserted villages, and ruins 
overgrown with reed-grass. 

The two concluding volumes, now published, will be found of even 
superior interest to their predecessors. Timbuktu and the Niger are 
here brought into actual existence before us out of the romance-land in 
which they have hitherto lain. Instead of any highly-coloured word- 
painting, Dr. Barth gives, in the plainest language, the events which 
occurred to himself day by day. The interest excited in the reader by 
his straightforward simplicity far exceeds any that can be produced by 
all the arts of newspaper rhetoric. Readers who are weary of the grand 
style, the everlasting effervescence of professional “ Travels,” will find in 
Dr. Barth the refreshing variety of plain truth and solid fact. The 
difficulties with which the traveller has to contend are so varied, and 
call forth such a display of resources on his part, as to lend an interest 
quite dramatic even to a proceeding so simple as the movement from 
one town to another. Besides climate, incessant attacks of fever, and 
occasional rheumatism and dysentery, there are predatory bands, and 
regular robbers to be avoided in crossing the country, extortionate 
governors, and treacherous servants in the cities. Worst of all is the 
fanatical religious antipathy of the Mahomedan populace, from which 
a friendly Sheikh is hardly able to protect the Christian, who must 
rely on his own revolver and courageous demeanour. The rulers of 
Arab Negroland are more enlightened than the population, and show a 
great disposition to open up a communication with the English. Tim- 
buktu, situated on the edge of the desert, and in a very unsettled dis- 
trict, does not offer the same field for commerce as the more industrious 
regions of Eastern Bornu. On the other hand, its accessibility by the 
Niger will doubtless invite attention to it in the first instance, as it is 
now ascertained that there is no water communication by the Benuwé 
with Lake T'sad. Meantime the French are pressing upon the north, 
and making themselves felt as a contiguous power, notwithstanding the 
interposition of the Great Desert. Ifthe English and French could 
agree on a certain line of policy with regard to the tribes of the inte- 
rior, those regions might be easily opened to peaceful intercourse. 
Mungo Park, in his voyage in a lone bark up the river, adopted the 
policy of firing at any one who approached him in a threatening atti- 
tude. A most selfish proceeding, which did not secure himself, and 
made all after-communication doubly difficult. The ferocious attack 
of the Tawarek upon Major Laing is supposed to have been stimulated 
by the desire of revenge for the mischief thus inflicted by Park, as 
much as by the prospect of plunder. Everywhere Dr. Barth found 
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traces of the excitement caused among the surrounding tribes by the 
mysterious appearance of the Christian in his solitary boat. The lapse 
of fifty years had not obliterated the remembrance. 

Dr. Barth set out from Tripoli, March 24, 1850, and returned 
August 28, 1855. The whole cost of his five years’ wanderings, in- 
cluding the presents given to, or extorted by, governors, as well as the 
payment of the debts left by Richardson’s expedition, was only 16002. 
Is it too much to expect that Parliament, which lavishes thousands in 
pensions to royalty, or the peerage, should bestow a modest acknow- 
ledgment on the humble traveller who has ruined his health and con- 
stitution in services of solid value to this country ? 

Bagnéres-de-Bigorre forms with Luchon a sort of second Paris—a 
Paris two hundred leagues from Paris, says M. H. Taine, in his agree- 
able little volume, entitled, “ Voyage aux Pyrénées,’’8 In addition to 
the attractions of this demi-capital of elegance, the author enumerates 
the amenities of many other towns in the Pyrenees. In a light, 
descriptive style he recounts his travels from Royan to Toulouse ; 
gossips about men and manners; life at watering-places; the land- 
scape, and the country people. He relieves and varies his traveller’s 
tale with the recital of legends of the Middle Ages, or with sketches of 
the bourgeois happiness of the seventeenth century. His book con- 
tains little that is important, but it may be recommended to those 
readers who wish to acquire superficial though necessary information 
on “ La Vallée d’Ossau, la Vallée de Luz, Bagnéres, and Luchon.” 

A valuable manual of the History of Italian Diplomacy,’ from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century, has been compiled by Alfred Reu- 
mont. His essay commences with a brief notice of the nature and 
progress of this peculiarly Italian institution. Its Florentine, Vene- 
tian, and Roman varieties are delineated; the titles, instructions, 
credentials, ceremonials, dispatches, and financial conditions,—in fact, 
the entire aggregate of ambassadorial requirement and circumstance,— 
are succinctly treated ; and an ample appendix relating to the literature 
of Italian diplomacy, and containing historical illustrations and docu- 
ments, enhances the worth of Mr. Reumont’s disquisition. 

A comprehensive view of the position and the resources of the Otto- 
man Empire, and of the relations of Oriental Christianity to Turkish 
supremacy, may be found in F, Eichman’s calm and impartial work on 
the “ Reforms of our Moslem Ally.’!° The persecutions which the 
Christian subjects of the Porte formerly underwent, the author im- 
putes to the general spirit of the times and the religious character of 
Islam, rather than to official violation of conceded privileges. He 
asserts that the Sultans have always in principle respected the conces- 
sions made to the Christian Churches in their dominions; and that all 
recent modifications in their enactments have essentially promoted the 





8 ‘* Voyage aux Pyrénées.” Par H. Taine. Deuxitme edition. Paris. 1858. 

9 « Della Diplomazia Italiana dal Secolo xiii, al xvi.” Di Alfredo Reumont, 
Firenze Barbera. 1857. 

10 «‘ Die Reformen des Osmanischer Reiches mit Besenderer Beriicksichtizung 
des Verhiiltnisses der Christen des Orients zur Turkischen Herrschaft. Von 
F. Eichmann. Berlin. 1858, 
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interests of the Christian population. He contends that the Porte is 
anxious to recognise in all her subjects citizens of the Grand Seignor, 
equally indebted for their political and religious rights to the equity of 
the Sultan ; that she is desirous to abolish all partial immunities, and 
to effect an absorption of races into one Ottoman Empire. Whether 
the Porte has the power, as well as the wish, he does not undertake to 
pronounce ; but he declares all return to the ideas of “old Turkey” im- 
possible, and asserts that western civilization, through the various 
media of religion, politics, traffic, and industry, has already made itself 
so deeply felt, that any attempt to revert to the old heroic system of 
Islam would be crushed in the bud. An iron necessity compels the 
Porte to continue in the path of reform, to assimilate her political 
constitution to that of the great European Powers; to aim at the an- 
nihilation of the old Moslem principles. To accept reform is the only 
way of escaping the embarrassments and dangers in which the anta- 
gonistic position of her Christian subjects threatens to involve her. 
Against Greek development, Catholic ambition, French and Russian 
diplomacy, the Porte endeavours to defend herself with all the resources 
of Oriental subtilty and European statesmanship. She thoroughly com- 
prehends the exigencies of her position, the secret of her preservation. 
For her support and restoration she looks to England. The policy and 
aspiration of Turkey are, Herr Eichmann maintains, perfectly intel- 
ligible: the power and vitality of Turkey are questionable. He refrains, 
however, from all judgment on this point, pronouncing only the ap- 
proaching extinction of Mohamedan institutions, and leaving the poli- 
tical development of Turkey “in the hands of Providence.” Essential 
preliminaries to a comprehension of her destiny are—l. The study of 
the organization of the Greek orthodox Church, and of the relations in 
which Russia stands to this Church. 2. The study of the organization 
of the Catholic Church, and the protection accorded it by France. The 
reforms which Turkey is necessitated to accomplish, or at least to 
attempt, are—Equalization of rights for all her subjects ; improvements 
in the army, finance, means of communication, commerce, and industry. 
Another class of reforms relates to the constitution of the Christian 
Churches. If Turkey can accommodate herself to the European 
standard, the breath of life may be infused into the almost para- 
lysed body of Mussulman civilization, but not otherwise. Such is 
the general view of the author of this book. His more special views 
are clearly stated in a series of chapters on the Greek Church, Russian 
influence in the East; the Catholic Church and French influence ; in 
sections in which he gives us much useful information on the united 
Armenians, the united Greeks of Syria, the Chaldzans and Maronites, 
and the Latin Church in the East. The question of the Holy Places, 
England’s position in regard to the Ottoman kingdom, the Vienna 
Note, and the Hatti-Houmayoun of the 18th of February, 1856, are 
considered in detail; while an appendix of a hundred pages presents us 
with a copious, if not complete collection of all the State papers, 
firmans, and circulars of recent and paramount interest to an ordinary 
political student. 

M. Jules Le Bastier, already known to us by his works on Property, 
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Commercial Protection, and Organization of the Public Service, now 
publishes a theory of economical forces at once unique and original, 
which may be regarded as a reactionary protest against the alleged 
imperfection of the reigning school of economists. The respective 
dogmas of this school, and that of the Socialists, he pronounces alike 
fatal to personal freedom and aspiration. The former he accuses of 
withholding material guarantees for the free exercise of the liberty 
which it concedes ; the latter of sacrificing the individual to society, 
and of attempting to realize their visions of fairy palaces and per- 
petual festivities by chimerical expedients and legalized spoliation. 
Panegyrizing political economy for making individual liberty its point 
of departure, he condemns it for its want of philosophic principles. Ad- 
mitting that it registers facts, he complains that it never elevates them 
into laws. On the other hand, repudiating Socialism for its dreams of 
brotherhood and equality, he commends it for the general corre- 
spondence of its ideal with the wants and sorrows of mankind. To 
supply the scientific basis wanting in both these systems is the de- 
clared object of M. Le Bastier’s book. This basis he finds in the prin- 
ciple of equilibrium or balance of social forces. Though the human will 
is free, society is subject to lav. The movements of the social world 
answer to those of the astronomical, and the laws which regulate the 
forces of the former are the counterpart of those which determine 
attraction and establish equilibrium in the latter. The function of 
government is to institute on a real scientific basis a rational balance of 
productive forces, acting not directly on the individual, as in Socialism, 
but mediately on the aggregate of individuals. This balance implies 
the equitable distribution of the products of labour, and a just division 
of the common burthens. Destitution is the consequence of a failure 
of equilibrium between wealth and wants—i.e., between wages and 
the means of subsistence. The value of wages is liable to continual dimi- 
nution, either from deficient supply of commodities, or the reaction of 
a purely nominal increase of wealth on the purchase power of a sta- 
tionary income. ‘The working-classes, therefore, suffer whenever labour 
is misdirected. Man’s wants are of two kinds—physical and moral. 
The physical—food, clothing, shelter—are primary and imperative. 
The moral are the sources of all amelioration, but must be subordinated 
to the primary. To ascertain and preserve the proportion in which 
luxuries and necessaries may be legitimately produced would be to solve 
the social problem in its material phase. The wealth that implies 
utility must take precedence of that which has only an artificial value, 
or which merely gratifies personal vanity. A suspension of equilibrium 
between production and consumption must leave the popular wants 
unsatisfied, and is therefore immoral. Under the present system, says 
M. Le Bastier, poverty increases as wealth increases, and crime and 
pauperism move in parallel lines. In a period of ten years, continues 
our author, 24,700 Irish died of starvation. The average number of 
those who perish annually in England is 100. From an exposition of 





11 «Théorie de l’Equilibre Economique, ou Esquisse d’une Basse Nouvelle 
d'Economie Sociale.” Par Jules Le Bastier. Paris. 1858. 
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the theory of Equilibrium, Le Bastier proceeds to investigate the causes 
which destroy the balance of Consumption and Production. In his 
Second Book he denounces the exaggerated concentration of capital, 
and severely censures the unrestricted application of the credit-prin- 
ciple, which he accepts with qualifications. Le Bastier then describes 
the means by which the economic equilibrium is to be realized. Its 
institution depends principally on the method of taxation. All direct 
imposts are condemned, and a tax on consumption, bearing a certain 
ratio to the amount of consumable commodities individually enjoyed, 
is declared to be the sole approvable way of raising a revenue, and the 
only expedient for introducing and maintaining an economic equi- 
librium. The Protectionist and Free-trade policy are pronounced 
alike detrimental to the national welfare. The one is a mere emana- 
tion of the mercantile theory ; the other, a contrivance for enriching 
the capitalist at the expense of the operative. The work which we 
are now reviewing concludes with a violent declamation against mate- 
rialism, and a strong recommendation to concentrate capital on agri- 
culture. By this contact with the soil will Humanity, Antzus-like, 
repair its exhausted energies. 

In happy correspondence with this recommendation a large and 
handsomely printed volume on “ French Agriculture’ lies before us. 
M. Louis Gossin, a landowner, gentleman-farmer, and scientific agricul- 
turalist, has presented us in this work with a treatise on the art of 
husbandry, with a reference to its topographical applications in France. 
This treatise is at once philosophical and practical. It has two prin- 
cipal divisions. In the first, agriculture is studied in its moral, social, 
and religious aspects; in the second, in its material phenomena. 
Under this last category, vegetation, soils, and climates are discussed ; 
the more important agricultural operations are described; plants, 
cereals, and cattle are reviewed in detail ; and a closing section on com- 
binations deals with questions of capital, large and small farms, orga- 
nization of labour, succession of crops, and climatic influences. The 
work now before us is the second portion of a larger work, whose com- 
pletion depends on the reception accorded to the present instalment. 
The second volume will treat of the cultivation of trees, poultry, bees, 
silkworms, and fish. We have only to add that this publication derives 
an adventitious interest from the illustrations contributed by Isidore 
and Rosa Bonheur, and MM. Rouyer and Milhau. 

From the farm we are summoned to the factory. As an illus- 
tration of the new social economy expounded and advocated by so 
many French and English writers, as well as an attestation to the 
value of the principle of “Self-help by the People,” Mr. Holyoake’s 
“ History of Co-operation in Rochdale,”’!* is entitled to emphatie notice. 
The origin of the Rochdale movement is to be traced to the effort of 
certain weavers to improve their wages. A dozen Lilliputian capitalists 
put down a weekly subscription of twopence each at the close of the year 





12 “T/ Agriculture Francaise.” Par Louis Gossin. Paris. 1858. 
33.“ Self-help by the People ; History of Co-operation in Rochdale.” By George 
Jacob Holyoake. London. 
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1843; in December, 1857, these poor men own mills, warehouses, and 
keep a grocer’s shop, where they take 76,0007. a-year over the counter 
in ready money. ‘The new community was registered October 24th, 
1844, under the title of the Rochdale Society of Equitable Pioneers, 
eventually divided into seven departments—grocery, drapery, butchers 
ing, shoemaking, clogging, tailoring, wholesale. In business transac- 
tions the “ready-money” principle was adopted; sales were con- 
ducted at a profit, an honest average price being charged; in opinion 
entire toleration was proclaimed. All the obstacles created by prejudice, 
sectarianism, and ignorance have been surmounted. The Society has no 
debts, and has never had a lawsuit. Its success is to be attributed pri- 
marily to the inspiration of popular common sense, and to the upright 
and generous character of its members; secondarily, to its judicious 
management and ready-money sales; and lastly, to the legal protection 
afforded by Parliamentary legislation. The Society’s capital is turned 
over five times a-year at a rate of 8 per cent. on the returns gross, and 
35 per cent. net upon the capital. The co-operative societies within 
ten miles of Rochdale include five thousand members, representing 
twenty-five thousand persons. The influence of this association in pro- 
moting the intellectual and moral education of the people is well exhi- 
bited by its historian ; his assertions are corroborated by the appropriate 
documents; the quarterly reports of the Society are subjoined; while 
the narrative itself, so satisfactory as an exposition, has the additional 
attractions which a pleasant, genial manner, and a generous, tolerant, 
and appreciating spirit always impart. 





SCIENCE. 


TITHE title of Professor Rymer Jones’s last new book! is a little puz- 
zling. Are we to take the word aquarian in its limited and technical 
sense, as relating to the animals fitted to inhabit the artificial aquaria 
now become so fashionable? or are we to understand it as referring to 
the inhabitants of that great natural aquarium, the ocean? Perhaps 
the ambiguity is intentional; at any rate, it would appear from the 
preface that the author has had each object in view ; for we learn from 
its first paragraph that the work is “ written professedly on the subject 
of the marine aquarium,” and is intended to comprise a sketch of the 
natural history of its inmates; whilst the second, which we quote as 
giving a fair idea of the contents of the book, would seem to point to 
a wider range :— 
“Tn the following pages we have collected the principal facts connected with 
the ascertained habits and economy of various races of animals inhabiting our 
own shores, with a view of directing the attention of the amateur naturalist to 





1 “The Aquarian Naturalist. A Manual for the Sea-Side.” By Thomas 
Rymer Jones, F.R.S., Professor of Natural History and Comparative Anatomy in 
King’s College, London, &c. With eight chromo-lithographs. Post 8vo, pp. 524. 
London: 1858, 
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subjects most likely to afford useful and instructive observation, and likewise 
in the hope of supplying the student of nature with a manual sufficiently com- 

rehensive to serve as the basis and foundation of more elaborate research. 

n the treatment of our subject we have sought, as far as possible, to steer a 
middle course between the two extremes of mere elementary shallowness on 
the one hand, and scientific technicality on the other, omitting, it is hoped, 
little that will be deemed of importance by the general reader, and at the same 
time studiously avoiding such details as might be unintelligible except to the 
initiated. We have endeavoured, in short, to comply as far as possible with 
the requisition of our lady friends—to write as much as possible about what 
they do want to know, and as little as possible about what they do not want 
to know. How far we have succeeded in our task we leave to their merciful 


consideration.” 


The introductory chapter is devoted to the general management of the 
marine aquarium ; but the rest of the work reads like a series of chapters 
from the author’s larger systematic treatise, with their scientific 
details let down to the capacity of the general reader, the biographies 
of particular species considerably extended, and the whole seasoned by 
the introduction, at intervals, of a little personal adventure or legendary 
gossip. 

In the description of the different tribes of animals that are suc- 
cessively passed under review, so little is said of the suitableness of 
each respectively to be kept in confinement, that the reader may easily 
be led to suppose that they are all alike capable of being thus natura- 
lized. Even supposing he could collect a “ happy family” of the rare 
forms enumerated by the author, he would soon find himself wofully 
disappointed by the death and decay of no inconsiderable proportion 
of them; and he would learn, too late, that those who have best suc- 
ceeded in keeping the more delicate marine animals in a_ healthy 
condition, have done so by isolating them in limited collections of 
water, so that the unhealthiness or death of one shall not affect 
another. 

We might, if disposed to hypercriticism, make out a pretty long 
list of omissions, for which space might easily have been found (if the 
want of it were the excuse) by curtailment elsewhere. ‘There are a few, 
though not many, of the animals that are somewhat minutely described, 
whose rarity is such that none but extremely zealous naturalists are 
likely to meet with them. But there are a good many pages filled 
with a sort of amiable twaddle, which is obviously introduced for the 
gratification of the author’s lady friends, but which we cannot but 
believe they would readily forego in exchange for an equivalent measure 
of intelligible information. 

We miss the evidence of that individual observation which con- 
stitutes the leading feature in the books of Mr. Gosse, M. de Quatre- 
fages, and Mr. Lewes. And not only in the text, but in the figures, 
we find abundant evidence of the heavy contributions under which 
the author has laid Sir J. G. Dalzell, whose works have furnished 
him with a storehouse of information, of which he has so freely 
availed himself, that a large part of his volume is made up of excerpts 
from them. We cannot say that we regret that the most interesting 
facts contained in the eminent Scottish naturalist’s ponderous and 
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costly volumes should be thus served up in a popular form to a class 
of readers who will be but little likely to seek for them in their 
original sources; but it might have been expected, we think, that a 
professor of natural history should be able to tell us something new 
from his own observation; and yet, after a careful examination of his 
pages, we really cannot say that we have learned anything fresh from 
them, whilst we have met with several statements whose incorrectness 
a very small amount of personal research would have enabled the 
author to discover. 

We feel bound to add, however, in justice both to author and pub- 
lisher, that taking the “ Aquarian Naturalist” as a whole, it is very 
much the kind of book which is wanted by the votaries of popular 
marine zoology; its range being comprehensive, its descriptions free 
from unnecessary technicality, and its illustrations numerous and well- 
executed. With these advantages over treatises of more limited scope or 
of more professedly scientific minuteness, we cannot doubt that it will 
find acceptance amongst the large and, we hope, increasing numbers who 
desire to make their summer or autumnal visit to the sea-side a means 
of extending their knowledge of the wonders and beauties of creation, 
as well as to procure for themselves a source of healthful recreation and 
constantly-varied interest. 

The great German Physiologist, whose recent death in the very 
zenith of his well-earned reputation we have lately had to deplore, has 
left as his final legacy to science a memoir on certain tribes of micro- 
scopic animals which have recently attracted considerable attention, 
and which formed the subjects of his latest studies in those annual 
visits to the sea-coast that have brought us acquainted with the won- 
derful history of the development of the Echinodermata, and many 
other most interesting phenomena. His untiring zeal, his marvellous 
sagacity, and his unwearying power of close and accurate observation, 
combined to adapt him for such pursuits in a degree which has never 
been surpassed; and we can only hope that his mantle has fallen on 
the shoulders of followers who will prosecute their master’s labours 
with some measure of the like ability and success. 

About seven years since, Mr. Huxley described under the name of 
Thalassicolla, a set of remarkable minute organisms which he had 
found floating on the surface of the ocean in warmer latitudes, having 
a sarcode-body without definite organs, but furnished with a skeleton 
of siliceous spicules; and he pointed out that they might be considered 
a connecting link between Sponges, the Polycystina and Foraminifera, 
and the problematical Noctiluca, whose place in the zoological series is 
still undetermined. Several new kinds of Thalassicollz have been ob- 
served by Miiller,? and he distinguishes them into simple and composite 
forms, restricting to the former the term Thalassicolla, and giving to 





2 “ Uber die Thalassicollen, Polycystinen, und Acanthometren des Mittelmeeres.” 
‘Von Johannes Miiller. Aus den Abhandlungen der Konig]. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin, 1858. Mit 11 Kupfertafeln. 4to, pp. 62. Berlin. 1858. 

‘*On the Thalassicolle, Polycystina, and Acanthometre of the Mediterranean.” 
By Johannes Miiller. From the Transactions of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin, 1858. 
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the latter the name Spherozoum, which had been previously applied to 
certain of these bodies by Meyen. Our first knowledge of the Poly- 
cystina, whose siliceous cases are among the most beautiful of all objects 
for the microscope, is due to Ehrenberg, who was enabled to add vastly 
to his previous descriptions of them by the discovery of Sir Robert 
Schomburgk that the fine porous sandstone of which a considerable 
part of the island of Barbadoes is composed, is almost entirely made 
up of a vast variety of these minute shells. For our acquaintance with 
their animal inhabitants, however, and for our knowledge that they are 
allied in all essential particulars to those of Foraminiferous shells, we 
are almost entirely indebted to Professor Miiller’s previous researches 
in the North Sea. In the memoir before us, the results of that more 
extended knowledge of them are given, which he was fortunate enough 
to acquire by his Mediterranean studies; and his descriptions, with 
their beautiful illustrative figures, are full of interest. He has now 
separated, as an equivalent group, another most beautiful series of 
forms previously but little known; namely, the Acanthometre, which 
are aggregations of sarcode having skeletons of siliceous rays, arranged 
with the most beautiful regularity in a stellate manner, and projecting 
as long spines far beyond the soft sarcode-body which is limited to the 
neighbourhood of their central meeting-point. 

Professor Miiller lays great stress upon the circumstance that, not- 
withstanding the diversities in the arrangement of the hard parts of 
these organisms, they all accord both in their grade of organization 
and in their radial plan of arrangement ; and he accordingly designates 
them collectively as 2hizopoda radiolaria, the first term expressing 
their relationship to the naked Rhizopods and to the calcareous-shelled 
Foraminifera, whilst the latter serves to distinguish them from both 
these groups; the nearest approach to them being presented (as he 
justly remarks) by those Foraminifera which possess a cyclical instead 
of a spiral plan of growth. The following is his classification of the 
series :— 

A. Radiolaria solitaria. 


1. Without cases, naked, or with siliceous spicules, THALASSI- 
cotLe. Thalassicolla in the limited sense. Physematiwm. 

2. With siliceous reticulated shelly cases. PoLycysTINa. 

3. Without cases, but with siliceous star-rays. ACANTHOMETR&. 


B. Radiolaria Polyzoa. 


4. Without cases, naked, or with siliceous spicules. Srnm#rozoa. 
Spherozoum. 

5. With siliceous reticulated shelly cases. CoL~tasPHoRZ. Collo- 
sphera. 

The like relationship exists between the Spherozoa and the Thalas- 
sicolle, and between the Collosphera and the Polycystina. The Acan- 
thometrz do not seem to possess any composite representatives. We 
must express our suspicion that the division into simple and composite 
will not be found to hold good; since among these lower types, in 
which propagation by gemmation is universal, there is no definite line 
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of demarcation between the two. No zoophytologist would now think 
of separating Hydra and Actinia as solitary polypes, from the compo- 
site or aggregate structures of which they are the respective types ; 
and among the Foraminifera it often seems to be a sort of accident 
whether the buds shall become detached from their parent, or shall 
remain connected with it to form a compound body. This question, 
however, will present itself anew, when our knowledge of the varieties 
of form and organization of these beautiful structures shall have been 
augmented by those more extended researches to which the publication 
of Professor Miiller’s memoir will doubtless give a powerful impetus. 

We have often thought that if, among the number of amateurs 
who amuse themselves with the desultory pursuit of natural history, 
only a small proportion would devote themselves to a careful and 
thorough investigation of the structure and life-history of any of the 
most familiar forms of plants or animals, a vast amount of important 
information of the highest scientific value would be accumulated. The 
spirit of the collector, who estimates his acquirements solely by the 
number and rarity of his specimens, though less predominant than 
formerly, still exercises a baneful influence; and until it shall be 
thought the highest credit, not to have made the largest collection of 
species, but to have gathered the greatest amount of information, 
natural history will not advance at a rate at all proportional to the 
amount of labour bestowed upon its cultivation. ‘The authors of the 
little book before us have done good service, therefore, by directing atten- 
tion to a couple of the commonest and least cared for among the 
“humble creatures,” 3 amidst which we pass our lives, in ignorance of 
their wonderful structure and of everything in their course of life that 
does not absolutely force itself upon our attention. The accounts which 
they give of the earth-worm and the fly are well fitted to excite atten- 
tion and to stimulate to further inquiry; addressing themselves to 
such as have no previous acquaintance with the subject, the authors 
have very properly aimed to present rather a popular than a scientific 
view of it; but writing from their own personal knowledge, and not 
at second-hand, they avoid those blunders into which mere compilers 
so often fall. The details of the organization of the fly are fuller than 
those of the worm ; in fact, the account of the latter might be expanded 
with advantage, especially as regards the mechanism by which it is 
enabled to execute those wonderful borings that are so useful to man 
in improving the surface soil. We miss, however, in the description 
of the fly, a notice of the circulation which may be clearly seen in its 
wings for a short time after its emersion from the pupa state; and we 
are surprised to find that the authors should have any doubt as to the 
meaning, as well morphological as physiological, of the composite eyes 
of insects, which is now, we think, pretty well understood. We must 
not omit to notice one marked feature of originality in this little book ; 
namely, an account of the curious structure of the halteres, and of a 





3 “Humble Creatures: The Earth-worm and the Common House-fly. In Eight 
Letters.” By James Samuelson, assisted by J. Braxton Hicks, M.D., F.L.S. 
With Microscopic Illustrations by the Authors. 12mo, pp. 78. London. 1858. 
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curious feature in the organization of the antenna, the recent discovery 
of which by Dr. Hicks has proved how certain a harvest may be reaped 
by those who will set the right way to work in the investigation of even 
the commonest objects in nature.* 

We do not remember to have met with a pleasanter or more trust- 
worthy introduction to geological study than Mr. Geikie’s “Story of 
a Boulder.”* He is obviously a man of high intellectual cultivation, 
as well as an accomplished practical geologist; and he has hit upon a 
method of exciting interest whilst conveying instruction, which, if not 
altogether novel (Dr. Mantell’s “ Thoughts on a Pebble” having anti- 
cipated the idea), is original enough to be new to most of those into 
whose hands the book is likely to fall. Wandering on a summer day, 
in a picturesque ravine at Colinton, near Edinburgh, his eye happened 
to be caught by a large boulder that lay partly imbedded in a stiff 
clay and partly protruding from the surface of the bank. There was 
nothing in its distant aspect to attract attention, and to the ordinary 
observer it might present nothing to reward a closer inspection. But 
the more it was looked into, the more sources of interest did it present. 


* The rock consisted of a hard grey sandstone finely laminated above, and 
getting pebbly and conglomeritic below. The included pebbles were well 
worn, and belonged to various kinds of rock. The upper part of the block 
was all rounded, smoothed, and deeply grooved, and, when split open, dis- 
played numerous stems and leaflets of plants converted into a black coaly 
substance. These plants were easily recognisable as well-known organisms 
of the carboniferous strata; and it became accordingly evident that the boulder 
was a block of carboniferous sandstone. The pebbles below, however, must 
have been derived from more ancient rocks, and they were thus seen to repre- 
sent some older geological formation. In this grey rock, therefore, there could 
at once be detected well-marked traces of at least two widely-separated ages. 
The evidence for each was indubitable, and the chronology of the whole mass 
could not be mistaken. The surface striation bore undoubted evidence of 
the glacial period; the embedded plants as plainly indicated the far more 
ancient era of the coal measures, while the pebbles of the base pointed, though 
dimly, to some still more primeval age. I had here, as it were, a quaint old 
black-letter volume of the middle ages, giving an account of events that were 
taking place at the time it was written, and containing on its earlier pages 
numerous quotations from authors of antiquity. The scratched surface, to 
complete the simile, may be compared to this old work done up in a modern 
binding.” 

The author first examines the exterior of the boulder, and inquires 
into the origin of the striations which mark its surface, and of the clay 
in which it rests; thus we have an appropriate text for a disquisition 
on glacial action, which is explained in a very clear and satisfactory 
manner. The cause of the rounded form which the boulder had pre- 
viously acquired, is next considered; and thus we are introduced to 
another great geological agency, that of rushing water, the operation 





” 


* See his Memoirs in the ‘ Transactions of the Linnzan Society,” vol. xxii., 
and in the “ Journal of the Linnzan Society,” vol. i. 

4 “The Story of a Boulder ; or, Gleanings from the Note-book of a Field Geolo- 
gist.” By Archibald Geikie, of the Geological Survey of Great Britain. Illus- 


trated with woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 268. Edinburgh. 1858. 
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of which in producing extensive denudations is then traced in various 
parts of the scenery of Scotland. Then we come to the interior of the 
boulder; and on the text afforded by the blackened plants that dark- 
ened its upper layers, we have a disquisition of two chapters on the car- 
boniferous flora and fauna, in which a large amount of accurate scientific 
information is conveyed in an extremely agreeable style. The sand 
and gravel of the boulder next come under examination; and the 
materials and condition of these suggest the existence of some old 
land with elevated ranges of hills, and wide verdant valleys traversed 
by rivulets and rivers which bore a ceaseless burden of mud, sand, and 
gravel onwards to the sea. The process of degradation and decay to 
which all land is subject is thus brought under notice; and on this 
the author descants with the ease and freedom given by personal 
familiarity with everything he describes, citing his illustrations, not 
from recondite sources, but from the most familiar scenes. Having 
shown how the materials for the deposit of stratified rocks are gradually 
brought down to the ocean, he elucidates the structure of the stratified 
parts of the earth’s crust by selecting a coal-field as its type; and a 
comparison of the Mid-Lothian coal-beds with those of other parts of 
Britain enables him to show how, by cautious reasoning upon the sure 
basis of changes in actual progress at the present time, not only the 
general but the particular conditions under which they were respec- 
tively formed may be deduced from the phenomena they present. 
Lastly, as the boulder contained trap-pebbles, an opportunity is opened 
for a notice of the igneous phenomena of the globe; and though this 
part of the subject is treated in a somewhat more technical manner, and 
is hurried over as if the author were afraid of tiring the patience of his 
readers, yet the chapter is full of valuable information, and only wants 
a little expansion to make it as pleasant reading as the rest of the 
book. In particular, it seems to us that the author should have shown 
that fire is the general elevating agency, as water is the degrading ; 
and that through the whole of the earth’s history there has been a 
perpetual antagonism between these two powers, one tending to raise 
land above water, and the other to bring it down again. We throw out 
this hint with a view to a second edition, which will, we trust, be soon 
required; for we have not met with any recent treatise on popular 
science, which, either in plan or execution, is so well deserving of 
general acceptance. 

The veteran Humboldt® continues to send forth supplementary 
volumes from time to time, in which various topics that are treated in 
a general form in the comprehensive survey of the universe, of which 
his first two volumes consist, are amplified into fuller detail. The 
volume now before us brings up our knowledge of the size, form, and 
density of the earth, its internal heat, its magnetic activity, and its 
volcanic phenomena, to the latest date ; and is a store-house of informa- 
tion to which every one who feels an interest in any of these subjects 





5 “Cosmos: A Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe.” By Alex- 
ander von Humboldt. Translated from the German by E. C. Otté and W. S. 
Dallas, F.L.S. Vol. v., post 8vo, pp. 500. London, 1858. 
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will be most glad to have access. Like its predecessors in Mr. Bohn’s 
issue, it is extremely well translated, and has the advantage of giving 
all measurements, both linear and thermometric, in the standard scales 
of this country. 

The first volume of the new and greatly enlarged edition of Professor 
Naumann’s® excellent treatise on Geology has now been completed by 
the publication of its second part; which concludes the Petrographie, 
or description of rocks,—a subject not handled with anything like the 
same fulness in any British treatise; then gives a general sketch of 
Paleontology, which is by no means equally elaborate ; and commences 
the subject of Geotektonik (a word which can only be periphrastically 
rendered as the “building up of the earth”) by an investigation of 
the problem of the elevation of mountain chains. The author is of 
the school of Von Buch, to whose memory it is dedicated; but he 
shows a profound acquaintance with the researches of geologists of 
every country; and on all that relates to the physics of the science, 
his work is an encyclopedia of information. We have been coming 
more and more to the conclusion that physical geology and palzon- 
tology should be separately though harmoniously studied; and an 
examination of this work has strengthened our previous conviction. 

The study of the Jura-formation, known to British geologists as the 
liassic and oolitic strata, has been very carefully and perseveringly 
carried out during several years past by Dr. Oppel,’ who has made it his 
special business to determine, by the evidence of organic remains, what 
are the real equivalents among the various parts of this formation, in 
its three great developments in England, France, and South-western 
Germany. The work now completed embodies the results of the ex- 
tensive and elaborate inquiries which the author has been prosecuting 
for a long series of years; it has been aided by the liberality of the 
principal collectors of Jurassic fossils both in this country and abroad, 
and it bears evidence of so much careful and well-directed labour, that 
we doubt not it will be found a most valuable guide through the in- 
tricacies of this department of paleontology, by such as may make it 
a special object of pursuit. 

Under the able superintendence of Sir W. E. Logan, the “ Geolo- 
gical Survey of Canada’’® seems to be making both rapid and satis- 
factory progress, and we doubt not that its good results will mani- 
fest themselves in due time, in the advantageous direction which 
it will afford to colonization, as well as in the revelations which it 





6 “‘ Lehrbuch der Geognosie.” Von Dr. Carl Friedrich Naumann, Professor an 
der Universitit Leipzig. Zweite verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage. Erster 
Band. Mit 350 Holzschnitten. 8vo, pp. 960. Leipzig. 1858. 

7 “Die Jura-Formation, Englands, Frankreichs, und des Sudwesttichen 
Deutschlands. Nach ihren einzelnen Gliedern eingetheilt und verglichen.” Von 
Dr. Albert Oppel, Mit einer Geognostichen Karte. 8vo, pp. 857. Stutgartt. 
1856-8. 

8 «Geological Survey of Canada. Report of Progress for the Years 1853-56. 
Printed by order of the Legislative Assembly.” S8vo, pp. 494. With an Atlas of 
Plans of various Lakes and Rivers between Lake Huron and the River Ottawa. 
4to. Toronto. 1857, 
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makes of hidden treasures of mineral wealth. Among its most inte- 
resting scientific results has been the discovery of a system of rocks 
which is now known (from its geographical relation to the river St. 
Lawrence) under the designation of the Laurentian, and which occupies 
by far the larger part of Canada. These rocks are the most ancient 
yet known on the American continent, and are supposed to be equi- 
valent to the iron-bearing series of Scandinavia. They are sedimentary 
deposits in an altered condition, consisting of gneiss interstratified with 
bands of crystalline limestone. The gneiss, when it comes near the 
surface, yields but an indifferent soil; while the soil derived from the 
limestones, which are usually in an easily disintegrating condition, is 
of a most fruitful description. It is also in contact with these lime- 
stones, or near them, that the iron ores are found which so prominently 
characterize the Laurentian series, as well as the lead-bearing veins 
belonging to it. Hence it is obvious that the distribution of the lime- 
stone bands should have a most important influence in the settling of 
the country ; but the ascertainment of it must necessarily be a work 
of great labour, since the guidance afforded by fossil remains in deter- 
mining superposition is here altogether wanting, the different bands 
resemble each other lithologically, while the disturbances which these 
have undergone are such as to prevent the identification of detached 
parts of the series by the study of their inclinations. Geologists at 
home can have little idea of the difficulty of following out such a survey 
in a district without roads, the topography of which is scarcely yet 
known, presenting a surface much broken by the unequal wear of 
its rocks, and still covered by forest. We wish all success to Sir W. 
Logan in his arduous explorations, for no one has done more to deserve 
it by energy, perseverance, and intelligence. 

The great additions recently made, not merely to our knowledge of 
the pine tribe,? but to the number of species under cultivation in this 
country, render a special treatise upon this group essential to any one 
who takes a particular interest in it. Such a treatise, prepared by an 
eminent practical horticulturist, now lies before us ; and we think that, 
both in his plan and arrangement, and the selection of its materials, 
the author has followed a very judicious course. With the view of 
rendering it useful to those unacquainted with botanical science, the 
author has aimed throughout at the utmost simplicity of language 
and description ; and he has adopted the alphabetical method in refer- 
ence both to the genera and the species, so that the description of any 
conifer of which the name is known may at once be found. The 
description of each species includes such information respecting habits, 
value, products, &c., as is likely to be required by the cultivator; and 
the interests of the scientific reader are provided for by a table of the 
natural arrangement of the genera. 





9 The Pinetum: being a Synopsis of the Coniferous Plants at present known, 
with Descriptions, History, and Synonymes, and comprising nearly One Hundred 
new kinds.” By George Gordon, A.L.S., formerly Superintendent of the Horti- 
cultural Gardens, Chiswick, assisted by Robert Glendenning, F,H.S. of the Chis- 
wick Nursery. 8vo, pp. 353. London. 1858, 
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Of Mr. Hanley’s “ Conchological Miscellany’’!° we have nothing to 
say but that it consists of a series of well-executed plates, illustrating 
the genera enumerated in the title-page, but without any other 
description or letter-press than a list of the species figured. Some of 
the plates were drawn for the “Species Conchyliorum” commenced by 
the late Mr. G. B. Sowerby, but discontinued after the first number ; 
others have been since issued at intervals by Mr. Hanley, and the 
whole are now offered to the conchological public in a collected form. 

As there is no department of pathology which has made more rapid 
progress within the last twenty years, than that which relates to the 
blood and its containing vessels,!! there is none as to which the pro- 
fession is less likely to look for instruction in a book of which the 
greater part was written and published in Caleutta in 1834, whilst an 
English reprint has remained for the last ten years in the dark oblivion 
of the publisher’s warehouse. The author, moved as it would seem by a 
conviction of the importance of his peculiar opinions, has re-issued the 
portion relating to the pathology of the blood, with the addition of 
three chapters on the diseases of arteries, veins, and capillaries. It 
will be sufficient for us to state that these are scarcely less antiquated 
than the remainder of the work, and that we cannot recommend the 
student to have recourse to it for instruction. 

The nature of Mr. Jenyns’s contribution to meteorological 
science,!* (if that can be called a science which has not yet arrived, and 
probably never will arrive, at the power of prediction) may be pretty 
fully gathered from the title-page. He has been an observer of the 
weather during a great part of his life; and during nineteen years, 
from 1831, he carried on a continuous record, with a set of reliable 
instruments, at his country parish in Suffolk. It was his intention to 
complete the cycle of twenty years, before embodying the results or 
attempting any generalizations respecting the weather; but being 
called to quit that neighbourhood at the end of the nineteenth year, 
he thought it better to put together the results of his journal without 
further delay. He has particularly endeavoured to trace the connexion 
between different states of weather, and the shiftings of various cur- 
rents in the atmosphere, as indicated by the vane and barometer 
jointly ; for he believes that so far as it is possible to judge of the 
coming weather, and to determine to what degree the weather is to be 
trusted at any particular time, it can only be done by close attention 
to these points, and by long familiarity with the usual course of pheno- 





10 ¢*The Conchological Miscellany of Sylvanus Hanley, B.A., F.L.S., &c., 
illustrative of Pandora, Amphidesma, Ostrea, Melo, the Melaniade, Ampullaria, 
and Cyclostoma.” In Forty Plates. 4to. London. 1854—1858. 

11 «Essay on the Pathology of the Blood and its Containing Vessels.” By 
Thomas A. Wise, M.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.C.P.E., late Hon. E.I.C. Medical 
Service. &vo, pp. 388. Edinburgh. 1858. 

12 «Observations in Meteorology: relating to Temperature, the Winds, Atmo- 
spheric Pressure, the Aqueous Phenomena of the Atmosphere, Weather-changes, 
&e., being chiefly the results of a Meteorological Journal kept for nineteen years at 
Swaffham Bulbeck, in Cambridgeshire, and serving as a Guide to the Climate of 
that part of England.” By the Rev. Leonard Jenyns, M.A., F.L.S., &c., late 
Vicar of Swaffham Bulbeck. 
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mena attendant on changes from dry to wet, and vice versd. He has no 
confidence in any other principles of prognostication ; and sets forth, 
in a chapter specially devoted to the subject, his reasons for believing 
that meteorological science can never attain the desiderated certitude, 
since the weather at any one place is (so to speak) the resultant of at- 
mospheric changes going on all over the globe, and no change in it 
could be predicated with certainty without such a knowledge of their 
concurrent condition as no one ungifted with omniscience could at any 
moment possess. The book has the merits of its author’s other writ- 
ings,—clearness of statement, sound judgment, and accuracy of obser- 
vation ; but it is rather dry reading. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


HE second volume of “Rawlinson’s Herodotus” contains Books IT. 

andITI.! Mr. Rawlinson furnishes the translation of the second book, 
and then prudently retiring from the quicksands of Egyptian chrono- 
logy, leaves the responsibility of the Notes and Dissertations with Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson. The question of primary interest to historical 
inquirers, who may be considered as looking on at the progress of 
gyptology, is the chronological one. To what antiquity do the 
monuments or records enable us to go back? Sir G. Wilkinson 
affords no light on this point. His summary (Appendix, chap. viii.) 
of the History of Egypt from the earliest times to the final conquest 
by the Persians under Darius Ochus, avoids assigning any date to 
Menes. Mr. Rawlinson appears to assume B.c. 2700, though he does 
not state on what data. Probably on the hypothesis of Mr. Poole 
(Hore Mgyptiace), whose ingenious synchronistic arrangement of the 
first nineteen dynasties Sir G. Wilkinson approves. Herodotus relates, 
on the authority of the Egyptian priests, that in the interval between 
Menes and Sethos “ the sun, on four several occasions, moved from his 
wonted course, twice rising where he now sets, and twice setting where 
he now rises.” Mr. Poole put forward (in 1851) the very ingenious 
conjecture that what was meant was, that during this long period the 
heliacal risings of the stars had twice fallen on those days on which 
their settings fell in the time of Herodotus’ informants; and vice 
versi. Herodotus, by a natural mistake, supposed they were speaking 
of the sun itself. The combinations by which Mr. Poole supports this 
rationalistic explanation of the Herodotean miracle are extremely acute 
and ingenious. But they are only artificial combinations. They 
constitute no evidence; and it would be wild indeed to build a chrono- 
logy on such a computation. Two considerations also arise in our 
minds which prevent our attaching the weight to Mr. Poole’s reason- 
ings which might otherwise be due to them. In the first place, he 





1 «‘The History of Herodotus.” A new English version. Edited, with Notes 
and Essays, by Rev. G. Rawlinson, M.A., assisted by Sir Henry Rawlinson and 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Vol. 2. London: Murray. 
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seems to propose to himself as an object to bring the chronology of 
Egypt within the reckoning of the Old Testament Scriptures. Those 
who make this their object overlook the obvious consideration that a 
result, so obtained, is worth nothing at all. If they wish to have 
Scripture “confirmed,” it can never be done by “making” the other data 
conform to it. In this instance, Mr. Poole’s date for Menes, B.c. 
2717, does not effect his purpose. For though Menes is the “ first 
king,” or earliest point to which the chronological computation of 
later ages went back, it is certain that the existence of Egypt as a 
nation dates from a much earlier time. The reign of Menes is only 
the starting point of a vast Egyptian empire, not the commencement 
of civil society. The name of Menes, if it denotes anything historically, 
marks the union under one government, in contradistinction to that 
earlier state of independent provinces, when the Thebaid and the 
Delta were still separate sovereignties. Even the Septuagint date for 
‘the Deluge ’—the Hebrew appears to be given up—will hardly allow 
the necessary time for this development, prior to B.c. 2717. 

The second consideration which makes us approach such interpreta- 
tions as this of Mr. Poole with suspicion is, that it attributes far 
greater authority, or rationality, to Herodotus’ reports of Egyptian 
history than is due to them. We must distinguish between Herodotus 
the traveller and Herodotus the historian. In all he relates of Egypt 
and its marvels, as an eye-witness, he deserves great confidence. It is 
far otherwise with what he repeats as told by the priests. Before we 
reason upon any such statement, or propose gloss or interpretation of 
it, we should consider the small probability that any vestige of fact, 
separable by our criticism, should lurk in a tradition nursed by roman- ° 
cing priests (they computed 11,000 years from Menes to Sethos) 
extending over more than 2000 years, and communicated through a 
lying Greek interpreter—see Strabo’s character of Cheremon. If it 
be said that Diodorus confirms Herodotus, it must be replied that 
Diodorus, in his Egyptian history, is the mere copyist of Herodotus, 
relating the same events, in almost the same expressions. So little 
progress did Greek research make, that 400 years after Herodotus, no 
addition had been made to their knowledge of Egyptian history. 

The appearance of Volume II. of Mr. Massey’s “ History of 
England,”’ affords us an opportunity of attempting a general estimate 
of his labours, including Volume I., published as far back as 1855.” 

The first and preliminary test to which a historical work must be 
submitted, viz.—Is it readable ? is most completely satisfied here. To 
a large class of readers this is everything; to all readers it is of con- 
sequence, It is a quality which in history writing implies much more 
art and labour than in most other subjects. In most matters, good 
style, and a happy flow of thought, such as good digestion induces, 
will.make a book readable. But when the material is history, much 
more is requisite for the same purpose. The author may not roam at 
will over his ground, he must select and concentrate. It is not enough 








By William 


‘“‘ A History of England during the Reign of George the Third.” 
Massey, M.P. Vols. 1 and 2. London: J. W. Parker and Son, 
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that the narrative flows on ever telling something, it must tell the con- 
nected story of the time, throwing aside the non-essentials. This is 
the rock on which so many modern historians shipwreck. They tell 
everything promiscuously, and cannot sacrifice anything which has 
cost themselves trouble to ascertain. Mr. Massey recurs to the scheme 
of the classical writers, and presents his readers with a carefully-pro- 
portioned drawing to scale. Every event falls into perspective, each 
character occupies its place. Such composition not only promotes the 
comfort of the reader, but is essential to truth of historical representa- 
tion. All episodical dissertation, and writing up or writing down of 
bye personages, not only disgust the taste, but distort the picture. 
They are often lively, new, or ingenious in themselves, but they serve 
to divert the attention rather than help forward the understanding. 

The same judgment which is shown in moulding the framework of 
the whole is apparent in the general view of affairs taken by Mr. 
Massey. There is no sacrifice to ambition of paradox, or appetite for 
strong effects. Yet we do not find that he merely falls into opinions 
because they exist, or stands by the watchword of a party. We feel 
in the hands of a man of independent judgment, whose view is at once 
his own view, and yet, because he is so eminently reasonable, coincides 
with that of all other reasonable men. His opinions must unite suf- 
frages from opposite quarters, and all dissent will feel itself challenged 
to be temperate. Such a history, therefore, considered as a “new 
book,’ must necessarily lack the mischievous attractions by which 
Mudie’s subscribers are allured. But it is a much more likely can- 
didate for a permanent place on the shelves of those who are looking 
out for the best history of George the Third’s reign as a manual for 
constant use. 

Turning from the general qualifications of the writer to examine how 
far he has carried the special studies which his undertaking requires, 
we find the material he works up to be abundant in quantity, and to 
have been deliberately digested in his mind before sitting down to 
write. He has well studied those collections of family papers which 
are accessible in print—the Grenville, Chatham, Bedford, Bucking- 
ham, Rockingham correspondence,—in which the threads of parlia- 
mentary and cabinet intrigue must be tracked. Himself a lawyer, an 
M.P., and a Minister, he has a variety of technical knowledge which 
saves him from the blunders which the mere literary historian is liable 
to, and enables him to develope with a firm and sure pen the constitu- 
tional questions which form the bulk of the history from the accession of 
George III. till the French Revolution. With the literature of his 
period he is respectably acquainted. But while his legal and political 
knowledge is properly his own, it is apparent that the literature of the 
period has been conned with a view to his work. He picks out the 
telling bits rather than distils the spirit of it. 

Accustomed as we have been by German writers to expect books 
based on an absolutely exhaustive study of their material, we feel a 
superficiality in the English method of skimming the cream. In one 
point, however, we think Mr. Massey right and his critics wrong. 
It has been much objected to him that he has not made documentary 
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research ; that he has collected only printed sources, and left the rich 
material in the State Paper Office untouched. This objection confounds 
the function of the general historian with that of the antiquarian and 
historiographer. History requires this division of labour. No one 
man is adequate to two such different employments as to ransack 
records with the minute lore of the archzologist, and to bring the prac- 
tised politician’s experience to bear in narrating the course of public 
policy. We have had to regret, in a recent instance, the crude and 
hasty inferences into which “dipping” into records has led 
one who is qualified for the highest walks of history. The Record 
Commission is the pioneer of the historian. The architect who in- 
sists on felling his own timber is likely to live and die in alog-hut. If 
the accessible documents do not constitute the whole of the evidence, 
then the history of that period cannot be written, or can be written 
only provisionally. 

In the present instance—the first twenty years of George III.’s 
reign—information is confessedly scanty. ‘Till the last twenty years 
hardly any original memoirs had been printed. Before Macaulay’s 
sketches shed their brilliant light upon it, it was almost the darkest 
corner of English story, from the Reformation downwards. Now, how- 
ever, we are able to discern certain general features, which are so dis- 
tinctly legible, that tons of State papers yet to be brought to light 
may confirm, but cannot materially alter them. ‘The political situation 
is broadly marked by the determined efforts made by the Crown to ren- 
der itself absolute. The immense and unforeseen success of this 
attempt has hardly yet been appreciated. For a short time it was 
complete. The capricious will of one man, narrow-minded, without 
talents, without virtues, without education, ignorant of the first princi- 
ples of national well-being, became in a short space of ten years abso- 
lute in parliament as well as in the cabinet. But it was not over the 
liberties of the nation that he had triumphed. On the contrary, the 
victory of prerogative, and the lengths to which George III. pushed it, 
subserved in an unexpected way the cause of civil liberty. He was 
able, aided by their own dissensions, to break in pieces the formidable 
oligarchical connexion which had so long ruled with undisputed sway. 
What George III. gained, he gained at the expense of the Whig 
families. The nation neither lost nor gained anything by the exalta- 
tion of the Crown and the humiliation of the Bedfords, Grenvilles, 
and Wentworths. The king’s method of government was the same 
as theirs—the same parliamentary corruption, the same or a more shame- 
less prostitution of Church and State patronage—the same antipathy 
to talent and virtue—and the same encouragement of aherd of inferior 
and sycophant partizans ; the system which Walpole had brought in, 
George III. continued to employ. Happily for the country, the king’s 
recurring malady, throwing the crown into abeyance, at a time, too, 
when it was shaken by the disasters of the American war, broke up the 
prerogative system as soon as it had done its work of breaking up the 
Whig system. It is doubtful if the nation could ever have emanci- 
pated itself from the Whigs if the Crown had not done that service for 
it. Of very little consequence is that constitutional grievance on 
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which Mr. Massey, following the doctrinaire Whigs, insists so strongly, 
viz., that the ministers of George III. had the responsibility, but not 
the origination, of public measures. Such a system infringes that theo- 
retical darling of the lawyers, “the Constitution ;’ but it is not the 
smallest consequence to public liberty whether the corruption and 
intimidation of parliament be transacted by the king for his party pur- 
poses, or by the Duke of Newcastle for himself. 

The most ambitious chapter in Mr. Massey’s volumes is that which 
opens the second volume on Manners and social habits, and it is also 
the most novel. We cannot but feel, however, as we read, how supe- 
rior in the same kind is Macaulay, with whom this dissertation almost 
necessitates a comparison. We have here the merest exterior ; figures 
as in a camera lucida, the people walking in the streets. There is, of 
this sort, a good deal of curious information diligently brought toge- 
ther ; and this chapter has been largely quoted in the reviews. We 
had rather, however, hear Mr. Massey on constitutional or legal topics 
than on manners and morals. He is here most provokingly, ostenta- 
tiously, superficial. He is the veriest slave of the customs and usages 
of our day, and measures those of 1760 by the degree in which they 
approach or deviate from these. He has manifestly never reflected on 
morals or their basis, and wants the turn of mind enabling him to do 
so. He promises a similar review at the end of the reign, with the 
purpose of showing the improvement that had been effected during 
the course of it. Nothing could be more instructive than such a 
comparison drawn by one who could distinguish decorum from purity, 
who could balance the gain in refinement against the loss by effemi- 
nacy, and trace the identity of human passions and tastes through all 
the disguises of fleeting faction. The peculiar import into English 
domestic manners for which the reign of George ILI. is remarkable— 
the king himself was the highest example of it—is that drapery of 
prudery which still reigns with increasing intensity in the society of 
our own day. It is that by which we are distinguished from any 
continental people—the Americans have it worse than ourselves—and 
which is known on the continent as the English “cant.” The his- 
torian of manners during the reign of George ITT. has to describe the 
origin and progress of this insidious moral disease. We hope Mr. 
Massey will not neglect it. 

The study of English history cannot be said to be in a declining 
state, when we have, at one and the same time, in progress four such 
works as Macaulay’s, Froude’s, Massey’s, and Charles. Knight’s.* 
The “ Popular History of England” has reached its fourth volume, 
which extends from 1642 to 1689. It is not, nor does it profess to 
be, like the other three, an original “study.” But the plan on which 
it is constructed is novel. There are said to be somewhere about 
10,000 books having for their object to illustrate the career of Napo- 





3 «The Popular History of England; an Illustrated History of Society and 
Government from the Earliest Period to Our Own Times.” By Charles Knight. 
Vol. 4, with a complete index to the four volumes. London: Bradbury and 
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leon. The number bearing on our own civil wars is nothing like this, 
yet the printed Memoirs, Letters, Journals, Lives, &c. pertaining to the 
period form a huge mass of reading. It was a happy thought to con- 
dense and select a compact narrative out of all this promiscuous mate- 
rial, keeping close to the statements, often to the words, of the ori- 
ginals, With less skill and taste than Mr. Charles Knight has ex- 
erted, such a plan would only have produced an unequal and disjointed 
medley. He has happily formed the whole into a uniform substance by 
a presiding taste for a kind of social antiquities, well known to all 
readers of his other works. This taste, instead of breaking out here 
and there in set dissertations, which interrupt the chronological flow, 
is agreeably interfused throughout the whole, and gives a definite 
complexion to the general narrative. This extension of the province 
of history to manners and common life, and all that indicates the con- 
dition of the people, is far from new, but it has never been executed 
with anything like the happy ease with which it is here attempted, 
not overlaying the political annals, but interpenetrating them. As we 
have before intimated (Westininster Review, January, 1858), Mr. 
Knight has not reflected deeply on politics, and has no independent 
power of showing the sequential series of political changes. As in the 
last volume he was dependent on Hallam for his constitutional views, 
he is here guided by Carlyle and Guizot. But this is in the character 
of his history, as a catena of authorities, and not an exposition of ori- 
ginal doctrine. Wherever we have a judgment as from himself, and 
not copied, it is still borrowed from the prevailing views of contem- 
porary literature. There is nothing more alien to Mr. Knight’s mind 
than a paradox. 

He apologises for having outgrown the limits originally proposed. 
This apology will be very readily accepted by his readers, for no one 
van think that there is a word too much. The four volumes down to 
1689 are a complete work in themselves, rounded off by an index ; but 
the author designs, in a second division, to continue his task “to that 
period of the reign of her present Majesty which has become a consti- 
tutional epoch.” We heartily wish that he may be justified in the hope 
that his careful and picturesque history may supersede the Hume and 
Lingard, which at present forms the only alternative for the student 
requiring a text-book for examination. 

Another highly useful contribution to the student’s resources is a 
little volume* of so unpretending a character as to run great risk of 
being overlooked. Mr. Morgan’s is eminently a student’s hand-book. 
To young lawyers it will be invaluable, forming a key to old deeds 
and surveys. The history of property in this country cannot be under- 
stood without an adequate knowledge of the great Norman survey, a 
document—if we include “ Little Domesday,” the “ Exon Domesday,” 
and the “ Baldon Book’’—without parallel in the early annals of any 
European country. Mr. Morgan founds his book on these documents, 
but with copious reference to later Extents and Charters, the Monas- 
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ticon, Coke, Madox, &e., not without occasional illustrations from 
modern Agricultural Reports and rural writers. The miscellaneous 
sources from which he gleans a ray of light—such as De Lisle’s “ Nor- 
mandy,” White’s “Selborne,’”” Milner’s “* Winchester’’—are sufficient 
to show that we have to do with an expositor of no hastily crammed 
knowledge. The volume consists of only 230 pages, in which the 
following heads find their place :—After a short statement of the Con- 
queror’s policy in instituting the survey, we have the measures employed 
explained (chap. 2.) Chapter 3 is on “Money, Rent, and Agricul- 
tural Affairs.” Then follow chapters on The Hall, The Church, The 
Peasantry, The Freehold Tenantry, Boroughs, and Cities. Chapter 7 
explains the Territorial Divisions of the Realm. ‘Titles, Offices, and 
Names are discussed in chapter 8; and the whole concludes with some 
original suggestions on the gradual extinction of Villenage. ‘The 
author is weak in etymology—a grave defect in law, where the word 
is of the essence of the thing; e.., he thinks that the “Statesmen” 
were so called as forming a middle class or “ estate.” 

The standard “ History of the Academie Frangaise”’ is the joint pro- 
duction of two very unequally-yoked writers.® ‘The first part consists 
of a relation, by Pellisson, first published in 1652, of all that he 
knew, or could gather, about the origin, and the early days of the 
Académie (founded in 1636). It is written in that charming style, 
too often the only merit of French books, but which in this instance 
becomes the vehicle of the best information, and the good sense of a 
man of the world, who records the things which are best worth record- 
ing. The Abbé d’ Olivet, in 1729, undertook a continuation of Pellisson, 
bringing down the history to the year 1700. The continuator was 
in every respect a very inferior annalist. He omits not only all 
the graces of style, but all the facts which we should like to know. 
However, such as it is, the two together form the only history to be 
had of the Académie. M. Villemain, the present Perpetual Secretary, 
is understood to have been long engaged on such a work. ‘Till his is 
produced, the republication of Pellisson and d’Olivet in a cheap form 
is a very useful enterprise. ‘The editor, however, has loaded the ori- 
ginal with a number of merely superficial notes, from the most common 
sources, at the foot of the page, besides a pompous array of “ Piéces 
Justificatives,” by way of appendix to each volume, which turn out to 
be nothing more than extracts from ordinary books, such as Balzac, 
and the Segrasiana. One exception there is, which is of sufficient im- 
portance to deserve notice. This is a number of letters of Chapelain, 
inedited, and of interest, which were put into the editor’s hands by 
M. Sainte-Beuve, and which he has spoiled by giving in fragments 
only instead of entire. The editor, too, appears to be very superficially 
versed in the history of the period. All the Histories of Literature 
relate, and ridicule, the unfavourable review or examen of “ ‘The Cid,” 
which was extorted from the Académie by its patron, Richelieu. They 








5 ‘Histoire de Académie Frangaise.” Par Pellisson et D’Olivet, avec une Intro- 
duction, des Eclaircissements et Notes par M. Ch.-L. Livet. 2 Tomes. Paris: 
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usually explain this puerility of the great minister by the jealousy of 
unsuccessful authorship. M. Livet, the editor of these volumes, has a 
better explanation. He reminds us of the hostility which the Parle- 
ment displayed against the Académie, when it was first projected ; and 
he thinks that Richelieu set the Académie upon the task of pulling to 
pieces “The Cid,”’ in order to show the world that its occupations 
were to be purely literary. Now the fact is, that the onslaught upon 
* The Cid” had a political object. It has been well shown by Michelet 
that “ The Cid,” glorifying Spanish character, and popularising Spanish 
history, came out at a most critical time, when Richelieu was barely 
able to make head against the Spanish and Jesuit faction. Corneille’s 
piece was caught at instantly by the public in this sense, and it became 
an object with Richelieu to damage its popularity. This he sought to 
efiect by setting the Académie upon it. 

M. Livet undertakes the defence of the Académie for not having 
associated various celebrated names in the seventeenth century-—Pascal, 
Descartes, Arnauld d’Andilly, Moliére; and in a lower grade Scarron, 
Brebeuf, Rotrou—some of whom have been elected by Sainte-Beuve 
into his “ Forty-First Chair.” Pascal, he says, though not under 
religious vows, had renounced the world, and was living in retirement 
at Port-Royal. If not a monk, he was more—a solitary and a peni- 
tent. If the rules of the association excluded members of professed 
religious orders, @ furtiori they excluded Pascal. Arnauld, it seems, 
was offered and refused. Descartes lived in Holland. Moliére was 
excluded, not only from the Académie, but from society, by appearing on 
the stage. The two first, besides, were not grands écrivains in that purest 
sense which confers a claim for academic honours. It is idle either to 
vindicate or to attack an exclusive society for its exercise of irrespon- 
sible preference. The votes of no forty men in the world, even with 
the most upright intentions, would always fall on the best man. A 
man must be downright blind who can really persuade himself that 
the Académie, whose Rule I. was —“ Personne ne sera regu dans 
PAcadémie qui ne soit agréable 4 Mgr. le Protecteur,” preferred the 
most eminent man to the man whom Richelieu or Louis XLV. favoured. 
The body which has done itself so much honour by its recent resistance 
of similar influences, can afford to have its judgments of two centuries 
back reversed by posterity. But if it was in need of an advocate, it 
would probably select one who could make a more powerful defence 
than M. Livet. 

M. Capetigue is here again with another monarchical and catholic 
pamphlet, in the guise of history. This time his heroine is La Pom- 
padour ; the place of King’s mistress, the peculiar institution of the 
ancien régime which he has undertaken to write. He does so very suc- 
cessfully by the usual methods—methods by which anything whatever 
may be proved to be right or wrong at the pleasure of the writer or 
the audience for which he writes. Madame Pompadour meditating, 
like another Joan of Arc, on the wrongs of her afflicted country, deter- 
mined to become its saviour. Solely inspired by this patriotic thought, 
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she waylaid the King on every possible occasion, forced herself upon 
him, and became his mistress, We need not go on with the political 
romance. One of M. Dumas’ contains a far larger proportion of his- 
torical fact. 

A more honest performance is the “The Life of Marie-Antoinette,” 
by the brothers De Goncount, who have already associated their la- 
bours in more than one work’on the eighteenth century.?7 But this is 
not quite genuine work. It is panegyrical, having for its object to 
write up the Queen, and so conciliate deeper pity for the tragic cata- 
strophe of the 16th October, ’93. It appears to us to produce an 
effect the very opposite of that intended by the author. If anything 
could reconcile the mind of the reader to the gratuitous brutality of 
putting to death “ La Veuve Capet,”’ as she is called in the acts of the 
Revolutionary tribunals, it would be the frivolity of the court interior 
and the moral valuelessness of the persons of whom it-consists, and the 
objects for which they seem to live. We quote the following character 
of Louis XVI. while Dauphin. It must be observed, however, that 
the unfavourable tints ‘are put on after the manner of colourists like 
the Messrs. Goncourt, for the purpose of bringing out by contrast the 
virtues of the heroine. 


“We sometimes meet among the latest offspring of an effete ry race, 
these sluggish temperaments in whose veins flows an impoverished blood, as 
if Nature confessed her exhaustion. The Dauphin was one of those men who 
have never felt the solicitations of passion; and, conscious of their defect, 
excuse themselves from love by affecting to treat woman with contempt. To 
this injustice of Nature was added the influence of education. The young 
Prince had been placed, by the ill-judging piety of his father, under the care 
of Monseigneur de Quelen, Duc de la Vauguyon. This lofty personage, whose 
string of titles cannot be pronounced in a breath, was a very different sort of 
eas from the sage and instructed men who had been employed by Louis 

IV. His mind contained but one idea, viz., the importance of his own posi- 
tion. The only business of his day was the discussion of the bill of fare 
with his maitre dhotel. The only lessons he gave his royal pupil were to 
instruct him in his own consequence. ‘To his total insufficiency for education, 
we must add that he was a devotee of the feeblest and most narrow species, 
whose devotion is armed with that casuistry which can dispense a king from 
all obligations to his subjects, a husband from all duties to his wife. Kvery 
sign of youthful spirit, ebullitions of temper, sallies of fun and frolic, or bursts 
ot passion—which, whether for good or for evil, indicate character and tem- 
perament—all these had been carefully checked and suppressed in the young 
king. M. de la Vauguyon had never allowed his charge to be a boy. By the 
discipline, the practices, and the books of ascetics, he had been trained to their 
virtues of passivity, renunciation, and indifference. With this education of a 
penitent, untempered by any lessons of wisdom or experience, this cold-blooded 
youth was precipitated into marriage with the gay and beautiful Austrian arch- 
duchess.” (p. 32.) 


While the attention of the Reviews of Foreign Literature is be- 
stowed on the flashy volumes artificially got up for the season, one 
book of solid historical merit is almost overlooked. The ‘ Mémoires’’ 
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of the Count Miot De Melito® are as entertaining to read as any of 
the froth-and-foam biographies which are weekly manufactured for the 
market. But they are besides a genuine book—‘ Mémoires” in the 
proper sense of that word—the record, by himself, of the things seen 
and done during his official life from the commencement of the Revo- 
lution to the Restoration. During the whole of this period the Count 
Miot was placed in the most favourable position for obtaining the best 
information. He did not thrust himself forward, and was therefore 
much less conspicuous than many greatly his inferiors; but his sound 
sense, diplomatic ability, and steady principle gained him the confi- 
dence of those who guided affairs. He thus became trusted to a very 
large extent with the real views of persons and parties, and acquired 
an insight into the course of affairs, and the political situation, not 
surpassed even by that of the chief actors themselves. Notwithstand- 
ing all that has been written on the Revolution, these Memoirs have 
a character and originality of their own. They have that originality 
which description of the same events can have when it comes from an 
eye-witness and an actor, however often we may have heard them 
described by others. It would be too much to say that they make any 
new or surprising revelations. ‘There is now no longer any room for 
such in the period from 1788 to 1815. But the vivid and personal 
interest with which only a contemporary can relate, conveys to the 
apprehension, through the feelings, the truest sort of information which 
we are capable of acquiring from reading history. We have the vivid 
representative power of Bourrienne united with the commanding view 
of a practised statesman. The inflexibility of his political principles 
excluded him from engaging in the race for preferment. This very 
neutrality, by saving him from the personal conflicts and antipathies 
of the struggle for success, is the secret of his impartiality of view. 
Gallois alone, of all the men of the Revolution, possessed this calm 
judgment, and Gallois, we believe, left no memoirs. Count Miot began 
his career by being one of the victims marked by the Terror for want 
of patriotism, and only escaped with his life by one or two remarkable 
pieces of good fortune. In ’92 he was in the War Office, and a 
warrant for his arrest was issued on the 10th of August. On that 
very morning he had, by a sudden resolution, gone out to Versailles 
on a visit to his family. This saved him. Had he been arrested, he 
would, in all probability, have been one of the victims of the Septem- 
ber massacres. Again in ’94, a warrant was issued against him by the 
Committee of Safety. But it was the 8th Thermidor, and the 
Revolution of the 9th saved, and only just saved him. 

His aversion for the wild reveries of the Republican zealots drew 
him towards Bonaparte at a very early period. Long before the 
future dictator had thrown off the mask, Count Miot discerned that this 
son of the Revolution would turn against it as soon as ever he dared 
to do so. Ina remarkable conversation held with Count Miot in the 
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spring of ’97, Bonaparte already sees his way distinctly to the 
supremacy he ultimately realised. ‘The Count, who was Ambassador 
of the Republic at Turin, was on a visit to the General of the Army of 
Italy at Montebello, near Milan. 


“He invited myself and Melzi to take a turn in the extensive grounds of this 
noble residence. We walked for two hours, during the whole of which the 
General continued speaking almost without interruption. In this allocution 
he unbosomed himself to us without reserve as to his future projects. ‘ What 
I have already done,’ he said, ‘is nothing. I am as yet only on the threshold 
of my career. Do you suppose that I aim gaining these victories here in Italy, 
to make great men of those lawyers in the Directory, Carnot, Barras, and the 
rest of them? Do you suppose I am going to establish a Kepublic? What 
an idea! A Republic of thirty millions of men! What possible chance can a 
Republic have with our manners, our vices? The Republic is a chimera, with 
which the imagination of the people is infatuated at this moment, but which 
will pass like so many others. ‘They must have glory, the satisfaction of 
vanity—but liberty ! they don’t know what it means. Look at the army. The 
triumphs we have gained have restored to the soldiers the true French cha- 
racter. I, their general, am all in all to them. Let the Directory try to 
deprive me of the command in Italy, and it will soon sce who is master. The 
French nation requires a head, a chief covered with glory, and not fine phrases, 
dissertations of ideologists, of which the Frenchman does not really understand 
aword. Let them have these things for playthings, well and good, they can 
amuse themselves with them, and meantime you may lead them where you will, 
provided you dissemble adroitly where you want them to go. As for your 
country,’ turning to Melzi, ‘ it has the elements of republicanism in a still lower 
degree even than France, and it does not therefore require humouring so 
much as our people. You know this well enough; we can do what we like 
with the Italians. But the time is hardly come ; we must yield to the fever of 
the moment, and so we are going to set up here a republic or two. But of 
our own sort, mind.” (Tome 1, p. 163.) 


The date of these plain-spoken sentiments was June, 97, a time 
when the army of Italy, and their general, was the chief stay and 
support of the Revolutionary party as against the Royalist reaction. 
Bonaparte’s adhesion gave the victory to the Republican section of the 
Directory in the crisis of the 18th Fructidor of the same year. 

Count Miot was no Royalist, and as long as Napoleon supported the 
Revolution his sympathies were all with the successful general. As 
soon as his rising ascendancy became incompatible with liberty, a dis- 
tance grew up between them. As everything, however, was in Na- 
poleon’s hands, and likely to be for his life, is would have been folly to 
have declined employment, and the count was, from time to time, en- 
gaged in various missions and embassies. He finally attached himself 
to Joseph, and was with him during the whole of his transient 
royalty, first at Naples and afterwards in Spain. The administration 
of Joseph in Spain, and the difficulties with which he had to contend 
from the arbitrary interference of his brother in the internal affairs of 
the kingdom, are admirably described. The conciliatory demeanour and 
judicious conduct of Joseph were rapidly gaining the Spaniards, who 
were ready to lay aside their enmity to the French. But all this 
was thwarted by the unjustifiable interference of the Emperor, who 
treated Spain as a conquered country, and thought he had a right to 
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do what he liked with his own. Count Miot urged Joseph to resign 
the crown, which was not really his ; and these independent counsels 
lost him the favour of the Emperor. But after the abdication of 
Joseph, and his reconciliation with his brother, the author obtained 
admittance into the Conseil d’ Etat. The end, however, was at hand. 
His only employment in this capacity was to obtain passports for the 
Bonaparte family after the occupation of Paris by the allies. After 
undergoing much anxiety and humiliation in the attempt, he succeeded 
in obtaining the passports, but with the clause inserted in them that 
they were granted only on the condition that Joseph should not at- 
tempt to return to France. The insertion of this clause, for which 
Count Miot was in no way responsible, gave great umbrage to the 
ex-king, who was unreasonable enough to visit his displeasure on the 
head of the innocent envoy, who had too faithfully served him. The 
services and friendship of years were forgotten in a moment. It is 
gratifying, however, to find that Joseph afterwards saw his injustice, 
and forgave his friend. M. de Melito paid the Comte de Survilliers a 
lengthened visit of nearly a year in the United States. He left a 
journal of his tour, with his remarks on the institutions and manners 
of the country. These the editor has not included in his publication. 
There are so many books on the subject, and Count de Melito had no 
better opportunities than other tourists, that his “ American Notes’’ 
would only have detracted from the historical weight of these highly 
valuable “ Mémoires.” 

Brialmont’s “ Life of Wellington” has been received in this country 
with a favour, to say the least, quite equal to its merits.2 The chief 
of these is a judicious impartiality—an impartiality which does not 
merely compose itself of praise and blame, but assigns them where 
each is due, a thing much more difficult. Its chief defect is want of 
novelty. The Duke’s despatches and letters surely offer some material 
for a biographer over and above their historical value. But in this 
“ Life” we have the historical side only. And in following this track, 
Brialmont pursues the steps of those who have gone before him with 
careful precision. In the Peninsular War, e.g., he walks after Napier, 
or only leaves him for the worse. The possibility of being impartial, 
the author, who is on the staff of the Belgian army, owes to his being 
neither English nor French. This impartiality seems, in the eyes of 
the English editor, a blemish, which he endeavours to counteract in 
the notes. Brialmont’s careful and cautious summings up on the 
evidence are corrected by “English opinion,” an authority by which 
Mr. Gladstone has so successfully settled the Homeric question. 

Notwithstanding this drawback, Brialmont’s is undoubtedly qualified 
to become the standard “ Life” of the aristocratic hero. Such Welling- 
ton was in every sense. His successes in Spain vindicated the Anti- 
Jacobin insanity, anticipated the wholesome reaction which would have 
ensued in the public mind, threw a lustre over the most degrading 





® “History of the Life of Arthur Duke of Wellington.” From the French of 
M. Brialmont, Captain on the Staff of the Belgian Army. With Emendations and 
Additions. ,By the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A., Chaplain General to the Forces, and 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Vols. 1 and 2, London: Longman and Co. 
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government which has ever held power in this country, postponed 
reform, and saved the aristocracy. An impression prevails that Wel- 
lington was only one among a thousand “ good as he,” and that other 
captains would have done as much if equally favoured by circumstances. 
An impartial survey of the Peninsular campaigns will not ratify this 
opinion. We find everywhere, except upon Wellington’s operations, 
the stamp of that peculiar ignorance of the art of war which has 
been so recently exhibited to the world in the Sebastopol business. 
Wellington was a self-taught commander. He trained himself. The 
Portuguese campaigns were a precious prologue, valuable as well to 
the General as to his army. ‘“ We may remark,” says Brialmont, 
“ once for all, that every operation which he did not superintend in 
person seems to have been conducted carelessly, and turned out badly.” 
(Vol. i. p. 382.) In one specialty of his art—siege operations—Wel- 
lington never seems to have got over the defective professional train- 
ing which our system of promotion involves us in. Colonel Jones, a 
distinguished engineer officer, pronounces the Peninsular sieges to be 
a repetition of those of the Prince of Parma in the sixteenth century. 
The place was breached from a great distance, and then the storming 
column marches to the assault exposed to the full fire of the place. 
Everything in this system is trusted to the bravery of the private 
soldier and the regimental officer. At the assault of St. Sebastian the 
officers of engineers were obliged to expose themselves to fire, for 
not a single general or staff-officer quitted the trenches to head the 
column. 

Wellington’s conduct is often contrasted with that of Napoleon, as 
being as chary of the soldier’s life as the latter was lavish. This 
contrast is not just. From all that appears in these volumes, Wel- 
lington was as considerate as a general whose characteristic was cau- 
tion, and who had but a limited supply of men to draw upon, must 
necessarily be. But his system of gaining a fortified place was pre- 
cisely the same with that by which Napoleon carried a position in the 
open field. Wellington felt the sacrifice deeply, but he made it. As he 
watched the scene of carnage which took place at the foot of the breach 
at Badajoz “the pallor of his countenance indicated how deeply the sad 
tale moved him.’’ Yet the same murderous system was adopted in 
the very next campaign at St. Sebastian. It may be true that the 
want of siege matériel compelled this inartificial method of assault. 
Even with abundant means, there may be reasons which justify the 
rapid process, or make it more economical in the end. Climate, e.9., 
may be more disastrous than an assault. But the same arguments will 
vindicate Napoleon’s system. A decisive victory, though purchased at 
great cost of life, may end a campaign or a war, which, if protracted, 
would have absorbed in driblets twice the number of men. 

Belonging to the same subject is another curious resemblance. The 
Duke’s Despatches and General Orders abound with complaints of in- 
discipline and insubordination. To read them by themselves, we 
should think the army in the Peninsula consisted of thieves and vaga- 
bonds, always on the verge of mutiny. A glance at the “ Correspon- 
dance de Napoleon I.,”’ now issuing under the auspices of the present 
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Emperor, discloses exactly the same bitter upbraidings both of officers 
and men for acts of brigandage and pillage which even the most ter- 
rible examples of punishment could not restrain. 

Mr. Clark visits the Morea in a capacity mixed of the Tourist and 
the Classical archeologist, and produces a book in which the two ingre- 
dients of personal adventure, and reminiscences of reading, are com- 
bined in the proportions most likely to be agreeable to general 
readers.!° Well prepared by a long and close familiarity with the re- 
mains of Greek literature, Mr. Clark is much more at home with the 
Greeks than with the Spaniards. The scholar, sustained by the solidity 
of his knowledge, and restrained by his taste, rises in the present 
volume many degrees above the puerile flippancies of the author of 
“ Gazpacho.” The thin jest and hack allusion which the London 
market demands, and which is supplied in nauseous abundance by the 
monthly and weekly journals, would have been greatly out of place at 
Olympia and Pylos. Mr. Clark feels this, and keeps his “ liveliness’’ 
under restraints, though here and there magazine cant still reappears 
in his style. These escapades, however, are not numerous enough to 
dilute seriously the tone of the book, which is that of the gentleman 
and scholar treading with sympathy, if not with enthusiasm, the 
scholar’s ground. It must not be inferred from this that Mr. Clark’s 
scholarship is no more than that of the amateur. It goes a good way 
beyond the average level of university attainment. Mr. Clark knows 
a great deal more than his Thucydides and the Dramatists. He does 
not know enough, nor does he examine with sufficient minuteness to 
make his authority on an antiquarian question worth anything. He 
neither measures nor counts. He throws in pebbles instead of a 
fathom-line to ascertain depths, and takes altitudes by his eye instead 
of the barometer. What an alert and well-informed observer can see 
in passing we may learn from Mr. Clark. But knotty points of 
topography are not to be resolved by a half-hour’s visit. ‘The very 
slight and casual inspection which Mr. Clark bestows on his ground 
compels the reader to attach a less degree of certainty to his conclu- 
sions than it is evident he does himself. 

In cases where exact survey is not required as the ground of judg- 
ment, Mr. Clark’s opinions recommend themselves by a certain good 
sense which seems to govern them. We may instance his treatment 
of the Homeric geography, out of which futile topic a wrong-headed 
ingenuity has raised mountains of sand. ‘To construct a map of the 
Peloponnese, ad mentem Homeri, he rightly censures as “ a futile in- 
dustry.” (P. 204.) In the Odyssey, Telemachus and Pisistratus 
drive a pair of horses in one day from Phere to Sparta. But it is a 
physical impossibility. A road over Taygetus would have been a work 
which might challenge comparison with the road over the Simplon. 
It would have been renowned over Hellas, sung by poets, chronicled 
by historians. It is, in short, very clear that no such road ever 





10 « Peloponnesus ; Notes of Study and Travel.” By William George Clark, 
er Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. London: J. W. Parker 
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existed. Accordingly classical topographers have been cruelly exer- 
cised to find which way Telemachus could have gone. From these 
pedantries of the seventeenth century, which Mr. Gladstone has so 
desperately attempted to reproduce, we are released at once by the 
consideration that the Odyssey is a poem. 'Telemachus no more drove 
from Pylos to Sparta, than his father descended to Hades by way of 
Gibraltar, or than the Seven Chieftains rode in seven chariots from 
Argos to Thebes. Mr. Clark’s general conclusions are expressed in the 
following passage :— 


“T believe that the poet of the Iliad was familiar with the scenery of the 
plain of Troy, and therefore naturally, and without effort, fitted his story to it 
so far as regarded the great unalterable features of the landscape; but I do 
not find any evidence that either the poet of the Mliad, or the poet of the 
Odyssey was personally familiar with the scenery of Greece. How then, it 
may be asked, do we find so many cities of Greece always mentioned, each with 
its own characteristic and descriptive adjective; for as an old critic says, 
‘Homer never throws an epithet away.’ As there were brave men before 
Agamemnon, so before Homer there lived and sang many minstrels in Greece. 
Each city had its own heroes and legends, and its own bards to celebrate them. 

“A multitude of smaller epics have been absorbed in the Iliad and Odyssey, 
and the epithets attached unalicnably to this city, and that, are among the relies 
of those perished ages. When the Homeric poems were chanted at some 
gathering of Hellenic men, the crowd came to be interested, not instructed, 
and a poet gives as much license to his invention as his hearers will permit. 
Thus the pride of an Ithacan would be flattered by the words ‘rough, but a 
right-good nurse of men,’ applied to his beloved island; but the blind bard 
would not receive an obol the less for putting it west, instead of east, of Cepha- 
lonia. The greatest poet fetters his invention, and clogs it with facts, only so 
far as the public exacts. Among the audience which assembled at the Globe 
Theatre one summer afternoon, a.D. 1611, to hear ‘The Winter’s Tale,’ 
we may be sure that not one refused his applause because the poet had con- 
verted Delphos into an island, and given Bohemia a sea coast.” —Pelepon- 
nesus, pp. 209, 210. 


The notices of the modern Peloponnese and its present inhabitants 
scattered through this volume are so good, that we must regret they 
are so few. They will have interest for many who do not particularly 
care to ascertain the site of the Agora at Sparta, or to identify the 
actual Styx by which Zeus was in the habit of swearing. 

The “ Prime Ministers” do not form a compact and distinguishable 
topic for biography, as “'The Chancellors” or “The Judges” do.!! The 
political life of the series of Prime Ministers is nothing less than the 
history of England during their time under another name and a dis- 
advantageous form. This is the obvious objection to Mr. Browne’s 
undertaking. Had he, however, done his work well, such a prelimi- 
nary objection would have lost its force in great measure. As it is, it 
tells with its whole weight against his dull, second-hand compilation. 
His work is not founded on any original research. It is not even a 
careful review article founded on study of the ordinary printed autho- 





1 «Lives of the Prime Ministers of England from the Restoration to the Pre- 
sent Time.” By J. H. Browne, Esq., LL.B., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. Vol. 1. London: Newby. 
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rities. He has simply compiled from three or four of the commonest 
books, borrowing often whole pages just as they stand. 

The Navigators, or Explorers, on the other hand, are very naturally 
and usefully thrown together.!? A history of discovery is one of the 
best forms in which we can have geography presented. The present 
volume loses the advantage of this unity, by being limited to American 
explorers. Of these the compiler has only been able to find five. They 
are Kane, Fremont, Ledyard, Wilkes, and Perry. An abridged 
account of “ The United States’ Exploring Expedition” might be very 
useful as a manual for young sailors. That which Mr. Smucker offers, 
under the head ‘ Wilkes,’ is worth nothing to any one, sailor or lands- 
man. His abridgment of Ledyard’s life is much better. “ Ledyard’s 
Travels” was a book familiar to the last generation, but is almost un- 
known to the present. Ledyard’s strange career has an indescribable 
fascination for a young man at that crisis of life when the love of 
roving adventure breaks out. A fate, rather than a purpose, drove 
him on. But it was a malignant fate. He was a man who had no 
successes. Enterprise, energy, and inexhaustible perseverance only 
led to renewed disappointments. He failed ignominiously in all his 
attempts, and was cut off at the age of thirty-seven, probably before 
fortune was tired of persecuting. He was with Cook, but it was in 
that navigator’s third and unfortunate voyage. What he learned of 
the fur trade during this expedition, led him to understand the im- 
mense profit which that commerce was capable of yielding. But he 
laboured and argued in vain to persuade the enterprising ship-owners 
of New York and Philadelphia to engage in that trade which in after 
years built the colossal fortune of Astor. He was told he might find 
patrons at L’Orient. He immediately took ship for Europe, and en- 
listed the favour of some of the leading French merchants. When 
the spring came, and the vessels were ready to start, they withdrew 
from their engagements. He then went to Paris, was introduced to 
Paul Jones, and engaged him in the speculation. But he, too, after 
going a certain way into the scheme, suddenly cooled and abandoned 
it. Ledyard then determined to penetrate into the fur regions by 
land and alone. After obtaining the sanction of Catherine, and getting 
as far as Yakutsk, he was suddenly arrested without any previous 
notice or warning, transported by post to the frontier of Poland, and 
dismissed with a warning never to set foot in Russia again, if he did 
not wish to be hanged. He arrived in London ragged and penniless, 
and was recommended by Sir Joseph Banks to the ‘ African Associa- 
tion” (1788), who were on the point of sending an exploring party into 
Central Africa. He got as far as Cairo, when he was cut off by an in- 
judicious remedy which he had administered to himself in an attack of 
bilious fever. 

Lugwig Borne’s charming and instructive “ Letters from Paris” }8 in 





12 ««The Life of Dr. Elisha Kent Kane, and of other distinguished American 
Explorers.” By S. M. Smucker, A.M. Philadelphia : Bradley. 

38 «* Briefe aus Paris.” Von Lugwig Bérne. Nebst einer Characteristik seines 
Lebens und Wirkens. New York: L, Hanser, London; Triibner. 1858. 
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two volumes written during that eventful period of modern European his- 
tory, 1830—1833, form part of a collected edition of his works now issu- 
ing from a German establishment in New York. Bdérne was bora of 
Jewish parents at Frankfort, 22nd May,1786. In his childhood he was 
reserved and shy, but he early evinced a considerable amount of intel- 
lectual self-assertion and moral independence. His domestic cireum- 
stances were unfavourable. His father was austere and exacting; his 
brothers and sisters made merry with the mental peculiarities of 
the strange and retired boy; and a privileged servant exercised over 
him a petty, but vexatious despotism. ‘Old Elle,” however, got as 
good as she gave from the keen-witted, sharp-spoken lad. “ You will 
certainly go to hell,” said she to him one day. “TI should be 
sorry for that,” replied he, “for even there there would be no living 
for you.” Borne had an orthodox Jewish tutor provided for him, who 
acted on the paternal instructions, not to exceed the limits of the 
traditionary education, and indoctrinated his young pupil principally 
in the mysteries of the Hebrew sacred books and the Talmud. For the 
thoughtful boy this orthodox teaching had no attraction. Schiller’s 
“ Mission of Moses’? fell into his hands, and first suggested to him the 
idea of forming a judgment of his own on the inspired writings of the 
Old Testament. The French Revolution of 1789 deeply interested 
the childish politician, and he became a frequent attendant at a club 
which was held in the Juden-gasse, whose more eloquent members, by 
their expositions on the rights of the noblesse, animated him with 
strong anti-aristocratic prejudices. Under the care of Professor 
Hetzel the boy enjoyed a certain freedom of growth, and made un- 
mistakable progress. During his college career he was a resident in 
the house of Marcus Herz, a physician of repute. In 1804 he studied 
at Halle, under Professor Reil, medicine, politics, morals, and estheties. 
Medicine had no charm for Borne. With difficulty he procured his 
father’s consent to study finance at Heidelberg, under strict super- 
vision. Indignant at this invasion of his personal independence, Borne 
rebelled, and precipitated himself into the irregularities and extra- 
vagances of a student’s life. Debt, paternal objurgation, withdrawal, 
compulsory return to his studies at Giessen, where, in 1808, he gra- 
duated as Doctor of Philosophy, followed in close succession. Borne 
now commenced authorship, not without recognition of his merit. In 
1818, he renounced Judaism, and became a Lutheran Christian. It 
was on this occasion that he changed his name from Louis Baruch to 
Ludwig Borne. His alienation from the narrow and exclusive creed of 
his father had been progressive and decided. He had no partial or 
national sympathies ; never desired the restoration of Judaism, or its 
moral isolation, but regarded the absorption of the Hebrew element 
into the nationality of the country as the true and highest destination 
of his race. The success of the “ Balance,” a paper started by Borne 
determined him on the adoption of journalism as a profession. Bérne 
became celebrated for his literary powers, and renowned for his per- 
sonal ascendancy. Heine compares his influence on young minds to 
that of atmospheric electricity on cats. These two remarkable men 
were not, however, of congenial disposition. The vehement love of 
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liberty which characterized the enthusiastic politician was, in the 
judgment of the calm spectator of life, the sarcastic poet, and derisive 
sceptic, a moral exaggeration. Borne frequently visited Paris, ever 
full of life, hope, and literary activity. In 1837 he was attacked by 
the then prevailing influenza, and, exhausted by over-work, he was 
unable to resist its prostrating effects. On the 12th February, three 
hours after noon, he requested that the curtains might be drawn, 
adding, “I should like to see the sun.” He raised himself on the bed, 
and asked for flowers. They brought him some. He wished for 
music; he listened attentively as they supplied his want in the best 
way they could. At ten o’clock Bérne had ceased to exist. Borne’s 
political principles were Republican; he loved liberty; he loved 
equality even more than liberty. In an interesting letter on the 
distinguishing tenets of St. Simon, he declares his aversion to the new 
doctrine to be grounded principally on its monarchical character :— 


“T hate authority; I hate limitation ; with the gold-locked Felix, in Wilhelm 
Meister, I like drinking best out of the bottle. 1t is true, no new church can 
do without monarchical guidance. Republican Christianity was weak, epis- 
copal Christianity strong. In the childhood of a state monarchical power is 
its go-cart ; in its old age it serves for crutches. Freedom belongs only to 
youth and manhood. Still I hate monarchy for every relation, and for every 
epoch. Better for a young state to creep on all fours, and walk a little later ; 
better, in the season of hoar hairs, voluntary surrender to death, than to gain 
a comfortable and premature development of limb, or a brief prolongation of a 
miserable existence, at the expense of liberty. Rather would 1 suffer in 
hell with my will, than be made happy in Paradise against it.” 


Borne never, in his capacity of author, did homage to the immoral 
principle of “art for art’s sake.’ The interest of humanity was 
his highest aim. In the great battle-field which the Revolution 
of July opened in Europe, this idea inspired and dominated him. 
It was not as an author, but as a citizen, that he wrote. From this 
point of view must his letters from Paris be criticised. They do not 
form a regular and premeditated work, but are the result of a fervent 
and patriotic emotion—the product of a mind fired with joy or in- 
flamed with rage, according as the alternation of events announced the 
victory or the defeat of freedom. The subject-matter of these letters 
is very various. ‘They are a complete mirror of the times, reflecting 
the opinions, the characters, the transactions, the hopes and fears of 
the age. ‘They discuss politics, ethics, metaphysics, poetry, art. They 
report the writer’s impressions of the great French and German nota- 
bilities of his time, Lamennais, George Sand, La Fayette, Beranger, 
the citizen king ; Goethe, Heine, Lablache, Paganini, Taglioni. They 
gossip about Madame de Genlis, Byron, and Moore; they describe the 
pictures, the public buildings, the cafés and theatres of the brilliant 
Paris; they are witty, graceful, fluent, graphic, playful, engaging. 
Borne has an eye for small things as well as great. He sees the giraffe 
and notes down his impressions thus: “’Tis a stately animal, but with 
something laughable about it ; a kind of clumsy majesty. Usually it 
stands still, and you must wait long till it please to move. Itis a 
metaphysical-looking creature ; it lives with its major part in the air, 
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and appears to touch the earth only to tread it contemptuously under 
its feet. There are melancholy buffaloes in the same enclosure, which 
run under the belly of the giraffe, and look like ships shooting the 
arches of a bridge.’ ‘To the transparent beauty of Boérne’s style, as 
illustrated in his last work, ‘“‘ Menzel der Franzosenfrefser,”’ his sarcastic 
opponent, Heine, generously testifies. “It is a clear lake, wherein are 
glassed the heaven and all the stars, and Bérne’s spirit goes dipping up 
and down like a lovely swan, quietly washing off the impurities with 
which the people have sullied its snowy plumage. These letters from 
Paris have something of the same bright and lustrous charm.” 

The success of the translation of Perthes’ “ Life of Perthes’’!+ seems 
to prove that foreign characters and foreign life can be relished by the 
insular barbarians when the things are made intelligible to them. The 
present condensed volume is a great improvement in this respect on 
the two-volume edition, so far as the taste of the popular reader 
goes. In this abridgment, all that does not bear directly on Perthes’ 
life, character, and doings has been lopped away, except the chapters 
on the religious life of Germany. Thus a book is obtained, which for 
popular qualities may compare with any of the most widely circulated 
biographies, while for the student and the library the larger work 
forms an authority on the private life of North Germany before, during, 
and since the French occupation. 

Bohn’s new edition (the sixth) of “ Pepys’ Diary”! is now complete 
in four volumes. A better book for the series could not have been 
selected. General readers will gather more of the habits of English 
society, temp. Charles IL., from turning over Pepys than from all the 
diatribes of all the historians. 

The siege of Delhi, temporarily thrown into the background by the 
more thrilling story of Lucknow,!® is brought before us in “The 
Chaplain’s Narrative.’ Books on the Indian revolt are not to be 
treated like the deliberate productions of peace and leisure. They are 
like the communications of a friend whom we thank for telling us 
what he knows, and never think of finding fault with for not telling 
us something else. It would be easy, and most ungracious, to say 
that the Chaplain might have written a better book. He has done 
his best to record the day-by-day incidents of the siege, beginning 
indeed from the outbreak of May 10th at Meerut, down to the storm- 
ing of Delhi on September 14th and following days. We may smile, 
if we will, at the official tone which the army chaplain has caught. 
from the “despatches ;’’ but we must respect the calm courage which 
made daily notes amid the miseries of camp and hospital, under a 
July and August sun, cholera within, and the foe in overwhelming 





4 «Life and Times of Frederick Perthes.” In One Volume. Edinburgh: 
Constable and Co. A 

15 ‘*Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, F.R.S., Secretary to the 
Admiralty, &c., With a Life and Notes.” By Richard Lord Braybroke. The 
Sixth Edition. Vols. 1, 2, 8, and 4, London: H. G. Bohn, York-street. = 

16 «+The Chaplain’s Narrative of the Siege of Delhi, from the Outbreak at 
Meerut to the Capture of Delhi.” By J. E. W. Rotton, M.A., Chaplain to the 
Delhi Field Force. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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numbers without. The invisible enemy, the nausea and sinking 
strength produced by bad food and tainted atmosphere, was more 
formidable than the fire of the Sepoy enemy. There is an impression 
that the army of Delhi has been hardly used. Whatever may be the 
case as regards the officers, there can be no doubt that the common 
soldiers were deprived of their prize-money by a breach of faith on 
the part of Lord Canning. But as the Governor-General belongs to 
that favoured class who have the hereditary right to govern the Eng- 
lish nation, redress is impossible. Our patient chaplain, who is not 
the man to murmur against “authority,” can hardly suppress his in- 
dignation here. 

“As soon as the substitution of batta for prize-money was made known, 
a wag of a private soldier wrote on the walls of the palace, ‘Delhi taken and 
Tndia reconquered for thirty-six rupees and ten annas.’ Such was the bitter 
irony of the soldiers—a comment no less just than pungent—on the actions of 
the Governor-General.” —* Narrative,” p. 232. 

Kaye’s “ Life of Lord Metcalfe’’!” has deservedly reached a second 
edition, and comes out in a cheaper and more convenient form. It has 
the fault of being too diffuse and of merging the biographical every 
now and then in the historical. The author, however, accounts for 
this. Indian and colonial biography cannot be written as that of an 
English statesman can. In the latter case, the biographer has a right 
to assume a certain knowledge of the leading events of English history 
on the part of his readers. But in writing of India, it is necessary to 
explain who Holkar or Scindiah were ; who is meant by the Nizam, 
or the Pindarrees. It may have interest at the present time to notice 
that Lord Metcalfe’s preparation for his Indian career was exclusively 
astudious one. He did not excel in, and had no taste for, athletic 
sports; but he was a hard, steady reader. He was immersed in the 
Rowley controversy, and speculates on the Man with the Iron Mask. 
But “if he had been captain of the boat, and beaten Harrow and 
Winchester off his own bat, he could not have grown into a manlier 
character. The finest physical training in the world could not have 
made him a robuster statesman.”—i. 13. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


HIS Art-Romance, founded on the life of Mozart,! is conceived in 
much the same spirit of personal admiration as the late Mr. Her- 
bert’s historical romance of “ Cromwell.’’ In both the outlines of his- 
toric truth are carefully observed, but the details which history cannot 





17 «<The Life and Correspondence of Lord Metcalfe.” By John William Kaye. 
New and Cheap Edition, in 2 vols., small post Svo. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 

1 “Mozart, ein Kuntslerleben.”? Cultur-historicher Roman. Von Herbert 
Rau. Six parts, Nutt. 
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supply, and biographers but coldly adumbrate, are filled in with all 
the minuteness and fidelity which the most earnest and enthusiastic 
homage can suggest. The English, perhaps we should say the Ame- 
rican novelist, has surpassed all others in the same kind, both in the 
vigour of his narrative, and in the well-preserved verisimilitude of his 
delineation ; but it was easier to write three volumes on the stirring 
career of the English hero, than six on the far less catholic life of the 
King of Melody. Herr Rau is an enthusiast in his admiration of the 
genius of Mozart, and to this feeling the long romance before us is 
due; what Goethe did for Tasso, he seeks to do for the true apprecia- 
tion of Mozart. 

The two most recent lives of the great composer, by Alexander 
Oubilicheff and by Professor Jahn, are excellent, especially the latter, 
alike in accuracy of detail, and for the critical appreciation of Mozart’s 
transcendent powers, displayed in them; but they are severely biogra- 
phical and critical works, and are properly intended only for such readers 
us are more or less interested and proficient in the art in which Mozart 
was pre-eminent. It is, therefore, the object of the present fiction to 
bring before a German public, in all the reality of life, one whom the 
author regards with affectionate veneration—a feeling he seeks to dif- 
fuse through the hearts of his countrymen, the majority as yet only 
acknowledging him supreme in his own harmonious sphere, without 
any warmer or more personal recognition. Extracts are difficult, and 
perhaps the author has displayed more enthusiasm than judgment or 
literary ability in the execution of this labour of love. 

The first chapter introduces us to the family interior of Vice Chapel- 
Master Mozart, the father of one who was a prodigy at five; and we 
have a sketch of the boy’s mother, with all her anxiety for his per- 
sonal appearance, and maternal pride in his precocious talents; but the 
most characteristic passage in the work is perhaps the concluding 
chapter, where Mozart’s apotheosis is accomplished, and the solitary 
mourner over his humble grave is cousoled and astonished by a trans- 
figuration, hardly befitting one who was but a weak and ordinary man 
out of his own province of Art. 


“THE TRANSFIGURATION. 


“Jn the burial-ground opposite St. Mark’s Linie, at Vienna, a fresh grave 
mound had been raised; not there where the rich or the illustrious were in- 
terred, but at the side of the ground among persons of ordinary consideration ; 
for the widow of the man who here rested from the toils and cares of life was 
not sufficiently rich to purchase a separate vault, or even to cause the erection 
of a memorial above his grave. 

“Yet he below rested among unregarded graves as still, as softly, as peace- 
fully as the rich man beneath monument and epitaph. 

“And the first night that witnessed this new grave rose earnest and solemn 
to Heaven. The moon shed her beams softly on the humble resting-place, and 
kissed the freshly-turned earth with an appearance of sacred respect, spreading 
her beams over it like a silver pall, as willing to protect the mound beneath 
which so noble a germ of immortality lay concealed. 

“Tree and bush, deprived of their foliage, stood rigid, and mournful, and 
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ehost-like, as the keen December blast swept over the graves, shaking the 
decayed wooden crosses, and whistled mourntully and shrilly through the gilded 
monuments. But the calm sleeper heard it not; after long, fierce struggles, 
he rested softly and peacefully in the bosom of his mother earth. 

“Suddenly a woman’s form approached the newly-made grave. She was 
clothed in a long dark mantle, and a hood of the same colour concealed her 
head; but one memory, but one grief, wild, passionate, and overwhelming, 
seemed to occupy her. She sought but one grave among all those thousands 
there; and she knew where to find it, for already on that day she had seen 
a collin deposited within it—and that coffin contained her all, her love. 

“ And now she reached the grave; and with a heart-rending cry of ‘ Ama- 
deus !—my Amadeus!’ she sank down upon it. The sorrow heaved in her 
bosom like a troubled sea; her eyes were fixed and tearless, seeming eager to 

ierce into the earth; her arms embraced the grave; her voice calls on her be- 
oved—but the cold bed of death yielded no reply——At last she dried the 
torrent of her tears; she folded her hands, and prayed. 

“Then it seemed to her as if the sense of earthly things had passed away, 
and a higher existence possessed her; that a veil had fallen before See eyes, and 
yet she saw; that her ears were closed to all earthly sound, but that a stream 
of heavenly melody possessed her soul, while louder and louder waxed that har- 
mony, till it seemed to fill all space, and extend to infinity. 

« And as the waves of sound grew stronger, the covering of earth above the 
grave on which she knelt scemed to dissolve, and a form of light rose slowly 
upwards. It was Mozart’s figure; but brighter, nobler than she had ever be- 
fore seen it. A laurel-crown adorned the forelicad of the Master; an ample 
robe clothed him; a golden lyre rested in his arms; his eyes beamed with un- 
speakable joy; an enchanting smile animated his mild and noble features, and 
his head was surrounded by eight large bright stars. 

* And joy filled the kneeler. She stretched out her arms to him, and with a 
voice full of sorrow, and longing, and love, exclaimed—‘ Amadeus!’ But won- 
derful to tell, her cry sounded as if it came from the heart of all mankind, 
which, full of the same sorrow, the same desire, and the same love, extended 
its arms to the departing one. For the great Master was departing, as by 
degrees the light, luminous clouds seemed to draw him upwards. He smiled 
gently on the earth, and on his beloved, and from his lips flowed the words—‘ I 
remain with you in my works.’ And as he thus spake a high and noble form 
stood by his side—even the great, the god-like Spirit of Song, which, laying one 
hand on his shoulder, thus spoke, with dazzling glances—‘ Welcome, Master, 
into the realm of spirits; the difficulties of tly path have been great; count- 
less, and well nigh beyond the power of man have been the creations which 
have testified to thy industry, thy perseverance, and thy greatness. Renown 
and honour to thee, the fearless minister of conversion. Peace, tired wanderer. 
Enter into the temple of everlasting fame, thou worthy son of Immortality,’ 

“ And as the form uttered these words, the stars on the Master’s head flamed 
higher and higher, while their beams formed themselves into the names of his 
seven grand Operas, and of his Requiem,” &c. &c. 


A book may be considered either with reference to its intrinsic 
merits, or with regard to the previous reputation of its author. The 
late Sir C. Napier was at least an honest and decided man of action, 
yet fully alive to his own merits, and a little apt to mistake his own 
peculiarities for genius, though in this, his written work, he has 
nowhere exceeded that strenuous and confident mediocrity, which has 
given everything to the Napiers except self-knowledge and self- 
command. 
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The announcement of a work of fiction from his hand took the public 
by surprise, and his name procured for it a temporary popularity, which 
will assuredly be of short duration, and is even now on the wane. It 
appears by Sir W. Napier’s short preface, that the manuscript of 
“ William the Conqueror’? was for some time in Mr. Colburn’s pos- 
session, who seems to have been unwilling to risk publication, though 
the present editor does not scruple to insinuate that Sir Bulwer Lytton 
may, nay must, have seen it while in Mr. Colburn’s keeping, and have 
benetited by the perusal, in his own historical romance of “ Harold.” 
The Secretary for the Colonies can afford to smile at this eminently 
Napierian assertion ; for though “ Harold” is not the best of his own 
fictions, it is greatly superior as a work of art to Sir C. Napier’s prolix 
romance, wanting as it is in all but historic interest, and deticient 
in truthfulness of delineation or stirring narrative, except for a moment 
towards the close. 

Even at this distant day most Englishmen may feel a slight sense 
of dissatisfaction at the result of the battle of Hastings, though the 
defeated Anglo-Saxons were as much usurpers of the soil as the 
Northmen of William ;—yet had Harold taken counsel of discretion, 
rather than of valour only, he had held his fate in his own hands, and 
the result must have been different; for the tacties of a Fabius would 
have secured their great conquest to the Anglo-Saxon race, and the 
crown to the descendants of Harold and Editha. In the account of 
the two or three battles mentioned in the romance, as of the Dunes, &c., 
the narrative is neither so clear nor so vigorous as might have been 
expected from the author’s profession and experience; while among 
the characters of the piece many are introduced which seem rather to 
deform and retard, than to illustrate or promote the action. The fair 
Saxon lady, Editha, reminds one most unfortunately of Rowena, but 
instead of being left to the graceful repose becoming her dignity, her 
sex, and her beauty, she is unnecessarily dragged through scenes alike 
unseemly and improbable, utterly unbefitting the betrothed bride of 
Harold, and future Queen of England. ‘The Conqueror’s was an easy 
character to portray ; its broader outlines of valour, sagacity, avarice 
and cruelty are handed down in history; though of Harold we know 
little more than h‘s parentage, and that he was brave and unfortunate, 
peculiarly fitting him for the hero of an ancient ballad or modern 
romance. 

In laying down the book, we also lay aside almost all memory of the 
actors or of the action; it has none of the vigorous vitality of genius, 
nor of the attraction which consummate talent can confer in the ab- 
sence of genius; and while we recall Cedric the Saxon, in his hall of 
Rotherwood, or Sir Brian de Bois Guilbert, with his priestly com- 
panions, riding through the woodland glades as the evening shades are 
falling, as vivid types of their race and caste, no Saxon or Norman who 
figures in this romance leaves even a transient impression upon the 
memory. 





2 «¢ William the Conqueror.” By General Sir Charles Napier. Edited by 
Lieut.-General Sir W. Napier. Routledge and Co, 1858. 
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“Eva Desmond’ is a good novel, though it cannot be adequately 
illustrated by extracts, the strength of the book lying in the gradual 
evolution of character, with no attempt at striking incidents or thea- 
trical tableaux. And the morale is sound, though from the style of 
the opening chapter we anticipated a slight tendency to plush-worship. 
“ A virtuous woman is beyond the price of rubies,’ wrote the son of 
David; and this is the real text of the three volumes before us, taking 
the word “ virtuous” in its old Roman sense as well as in its modern; 
a woman strong with all the grace, and beauty, and goodness, and 
affection of the best of her sex. The desertion of Eva by her first lover 
is skilfully and naturally bronght out. An honest and sensible man, 
as the world goes, throws away a treasure, and takes a spectre to his 
heart, being as much justified by worldly and prudential considerations, 
as one can be for doing a heartless and a foolish thing. We hail the 
terrible punishment that awaits him, as the righteous decree of an 
avenging and not too poetical Nemesis. Nearly all the characters 
are in the very slightest relief, but are distinctly and clearly con- 
ceived and represented. The two latter volumes are superior 
to the first, but the authoress lacks somewhat of the mecha- 
nical expertness conferred by experience, in the introduction of her 
scenes. 

Professor Aytoun’s patriotism coinciding with natural propension, 
has produced two neat little volumes,‘ in which is given all that he has 
been able to collect of old Scotch ballad poetry. Previous publica- 
tions of this kind were limited, either by the taste or opportunity of 
the compilers, to mere selections ; thus Mr. Gilchrist, shortly after the 
first appearance of “Seott’s Border Minstrelsy,” published a limited 
though valuable selection in 1815; and Mr. Laing something similar 
in 1822; in 1829, Mr. R. Chambers printed sixty-eight Scotch ballads 
of undoubted antiquity, with several others as certainly mere modern 
imitations of the antique; and quite recently Mr. Robert Whitelaw in 
his Book of Scotch Ballads has given a great number of genuine old 
lays, but he has not taken sufficient care to climinate several spurious 
imitations, which possess nothing but the manufactured antiquity of 
base coinage. The present volumes profess to contain only those 
ballads of which the age is undoubted, and as it has been the compiler’s 
purpose to make as complete a collection as possible, antiquity alone 
is all that is required to give a place in the work, without regard to 
literary merit or intelligibility of action. 

Considered with reference to their poetical value, many of these lays 
are worthless, and, in Sir Thomas More’s phrase, are utterly without 
rhyme or reason; but in truth they are nearly all out of place on hot- 
pressed paper garnished with the showy livery of the modern book- 
binder: they are scarcely more fitted to be tamed in type than the 
grouse or the red deer to figure in the farm-yard or the aviary; their 





3 “Eva Desmond; or, Mutation.’”? 38 vols. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
1858. 

4 “The Ballads of Scotland.” Edited by William Edmonstone Aytoun, D.C.L-. 
In 2 vols. Blackwood and ‘son. 1858. 
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proper place is in the mouth of the country girl, returning from the 
well-head with her full water-stoups, or with the old dame over her spin- 
ning-wheel. Yet like old buildings they require to be preserved, for 
traditions may die out, and are at least pretty sure to alter in course 
of transmission. There are, however, a few excellent ballads among 
the number, both tragic and humorous, and “ Our Gudeman,” reco- 
vered by Mr. Herd, and printed in the first volume of this work, is 
about the best example of rhymed humour on record. 

The third volume of Bishop Percy’s “ Reliques,”® now before us, 
completes the latest and most perfect edition hitherto issued. Pre- 
fixed is the “Essay on the Ancient Metrical Romances,” which, 
though inferior in learning and in general value to that on the Ancient 
Minstrels accompanying the first volume, and rather a sketch than a 
dissertation, is still a useful prolegomenon; in it the Bishop shortly 
refutes the groundless suppositions that chivalry and its institutions 
were of African origin, derived to the western and northern nations of 
Europe from the Moors and Arabs, through the medium of Spain, as 
not only is all the action of the various romances of chivalry laid in 
France, Britain, &c., and never in Spain, or composed in the Spanish 
language, but the position occupied by women in these lays, as the 
chief objects of knightly enterprise and worship, is utterly incompatible 
with the status of the sex among eastern nations. Equally clear is it 
that chivalry was not exclusively a Norman institution, though cul- 
tivated with the greatest energy and success by that race both in 
France and England ; the legends of King Arthur, Amadis de Gaul, &e., 
refer chivalry to a much earlier date than the establishment of feu- 
dality or the enterprises of the Crusaders. 

The metrical character of the old romaunts and tales of chivalry 
is obviously due to the fact that in an illiterate age deeds of valour 
could be best transmitted traditionally in rhyme, and would secure the 
most envied species of publicity in being adapted to the harp, and sung 
at public feasts or in the halls of the nobles. These romances of 
chivalry were written in a compound of bad Latin and French, or 
rather Frankish, for Latin ceased to be spoken in any degree of purity 
in France during the ninth century, and are traceable as early as the 
eleventh century. ‘The oldest song of chivalry, in vernacular English 
appears to be “ Hornchilde,”’ which is referable to the twelfth century ; 
it is evidently an Anglo-Saxon composition, and not therefore trans- 
lated from the French. There are no prose works of chivalry extant 
anterior to Caxton and his printing-press. 

The first “ relique” in this volume is the “ Boy and Mantle,” a satire 
on the sex, which has not the appearance of that antiquity claimed for 
it by the Bishop, which he explains by the modernization of the old 
orthography effected by the transcriber. A boy is represented as 
bringing to the court of King Arthur an enchanted mantle, which 





5 “Reliques of Ancient Engiish Poetry.” By Thomas Percy, Lord Bishop of 
Dromore. Reprinted entire from the Author’s last edition, With Memoir and 
Critical Dissertation by the Rev. George Gilfillan. Vol. 3. Edinburgh: James 
Nichol, 1858. 
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would only sit straightly on women of unblemished chastity. One is 
surprised to find that Queen Guenever should have been so rash as to 
essay the trial, but she was signally discomfited, as were all the rest, 
except Lady Cradocke :— 


“Forth came Cradocke’s ladye, Once I did amisse, 
Shortly and anon ; ' [tell you certainlye, 
But boldly to the mantle When I kist Cradocke’s mouth 
Then is she gone. | Under a greene tree— 

a | When I kissed Cradocke’s mouth 

When she had tane the mantle, Before he marryed mee.’ 
And cast it her about, 
Up att her great toe When she had her shreeven, 
It began to crinkle and crowte ; And her sins she had tolde, 
Shee said, ‘ Bowe down, mantle, The mantle stood about her 
And shame me not for nought. Right as shee wold, &c. &c.” 


The best of the remaining pieces are the “ Hue and Cry after Cupid,” 
“The Children in the Wood,” “The Fairies’ Farewell,’”’ and “ Love 
will find out the way.” Bishop Perey’s own long ballad, “The 
Hermit of Warkworth,” is given as an appendix, and the volume ter- 
minated with a glossary. 

This edition of the late Mr. Hollingsworth’s works,® beautiful 
with all the luxury of type, paper, and binding, may be the tribute 
of a tender and stricken conscience to the sad memory of one whose 
miserable fate and unrecorded grave were the fit sequel of a life begun 
in shame and continued in sorrow; yet, though the unfortunate young 
man whose name figures on the title-page, possessed various and per- 
haps remarkable talents, with a restlessness and impetuosity of cha- 
racter which may have deceived himself and others into a belief that 
he possessed actual genius, it was at least injudicious on the part of 
friends or editor to challenge criticism by the publication of an 
epic which the author himself, had he lived, should have kept twenty 
years by him, and then have burnt. 

The fable of the poem is cast in the gloomy days following the 
decease of Edward the Confessor, when the Anglo-Saxon star, brilliant 
for a moment, paled, but not for ever, before the victors of Hastings. 
The hero, Ereonwold, is a young Saxon, who returns from foreign 
travel to distinguish himself in the troubled times which offered un- 
limited opportunities to the strong arm, and at the battle of Stam- 
ford Bridge captures with his own hand the land-eydo, under which 
the Northmen deemed themselves invincible ; he also slays the terrible 
but nameless champion who covered the retreat of his flying 
countrymen by defending the bridge with equal valour, but with 
less good fortune than Horatius. There are subsequent warlike and 
amatory adventures, but related in a manner so desultory, and occa- 
sionally in language so bizarre, that the thread, nowhere very appa- 
rent, is easily lost, There is, also, throughout, too great a display of 





6 “¢Childe Erconwold,” being Vol. I. of the Poetical Works of the late Alfred 
Johnstone Hollingsworth. Edited by George Sexton, F.R.G.S. London: Skeet. 
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Anglo-Saxon lore, so that words suitable to a vocabulary, but not to a 
modern epic, are offensively obtruded. Mr. Hollingsworth fell into 
this error partly from want of judgment, and partly as a result of his 
sedulous application to Gothic and Anglo-Saxon philology; greater 
experience and more reflection would have purged him, we think, of the 
cant of Anglo-Saxonism. There is no probability that this funda- 
mental element of our language, as of our national character, will 
ever be overborne ; every Englishman cherishes a loyal respect both 
for the blood and for the dialect ; yet the English language, like the 
English race, is compounded of various admixtures, and the nervous 
force of the one, like the strong sense and adventurous spirit of the 
other, are the result of several co-efficients. If Anglo-Saxon is the 
pediment and shaft of the stately column, the mouldings and capital 
are derived from more flexible and more copious sources. 

The second volume of Pope’s Poetical Works,’ reprinted from Car- 
ruther’s edition, by Mr. Bohn, contains the Dunciad, with the Prefa- 
tory Notice by Martinus Scriblerus, and all the Notes, which are 
numerous and amusing; the Prologue and Epilogue to the Satires, 
and the Imitations of Horace, Miscellanies, Epigrams, &c., completing 
the “ Works.” 

We confess to have been considerably astonished by these rhymed 
tales of Rheims,’ and certainly cannot recommend them to any one else. 
It isa strange book to be produced in the nineteenth century, and 
though it rather successfully adopts the style of the seventeenth, could 
hardly have appeared in any other capital than Paris. “ L’époux mal 
vengé” is certainly both witty and humorous, the latter a rare 
quality with Frenchmen, but the equivoque is wa peu trop forte. A 
third edition shows that the book is at least to the taste of the 
author’s countrymen. 

Allegory in the earlier literature of Europe seems to have been 
intended somewhat as the use of images in the Catholic worship—viz., 
to arouse the attention of a multitude unlikely to be interested by 
abstract statements of the truth, or by cold exhortation to duty. 
The rude and simple tastes of our forefathers, when the dawn of 
literature had risen on Western Europe, eagerly welcomed stories 
wherein vices, personified by giants, were vanquished by the manly 
virtues represented by some noble knight or gallant champion. It was 
easy and natural to use the same machinery to reproduce vividly 
those Christian virtues enjoined in the New ‘Testament, doing battle 
with the opponent vices, and overcoming, by perseverance in well- 
doing, the difficulties that beset a believer’s path to Heaven. The 
editors of the present elaborate and beautifully got up volume, 
which is published by subscription, have availed themselves of the 
copious materials collected by the late Mr. N. Hill, who proposed to 





7 “ Pope’s Poetical Works.” In 2 vols. Carruther’s edition. Vol. 2. Bohn. 
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show that Bunyan was indebted to the work of De Guileville for much 
of the machinery of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.”” The “ Pélerinage de 
?Homme,”’® the first of the three pilgrimages written by Guileville, 
was once popular in France, and was translated, without doubt, into 
English prose and verse. Chaucer was evidently familiar with his 
writings, as the French poet himself was indebted to the old Gothic 
“Roman de la Rose.” There are certainly points of resemblance 
between the Pélerinage and Bunyan’s great work which could scarcely 
have been accidental; though both were indebted to the Apocalyptic 
books in their pictures of the splendour of the New Jerusalem. 

Few traces of De Guileville remain, but he appears to have been 
born at Paris in 1295, and to have entered as a monk of St. Bernard 
the royal Abbey of Chalis, of which he died Prior about the year 1360. 
He composed the romance of the “ Three Pilgrimages :” the Ist being 
the substance of the present publication—namely, the “ Pilgrimage of 
Man during Life ;’’ 2. “ The Pilgrimage of the Soul after its separa- 
tion from the Body ;” 3. “The Pilgrimage of our Lord.” ‘The first 
was translated by John Lidgate (died 1440), and is given in the 
appendix of the present volume. It is highly probable that Bunyan 
may have been familiar with the English translation, as it was a species 
of composition very likely to attract him, illiterate as he was, and to 
have been generally accessible, for it was once popular in England. 
He may have borrowed, as all poets (and he was one) have done, the 
mere machinery he considered best fitted to convey his own feelings 
and convictions to the hearts of his countrymen. But De Guileville 
writes like a pious monk desirous of employing the time, which hung 
heavy on his hands, in a manner agreeable to his literary taste, and 
to his duty as a churchman; while Bunyan writes like a man pos- 
sessed by an uncontrollable necessity to utter the thoughts which 
burnt within him, and to whose excited imagination the visions of the 
Apocalypse had become realities. 

Another biography of Schiller!® has appeared, or is in process of 
appearance, for the first volume is all that has yet reached us, equalling 
in copiousness and excelling in method any that has yet been pub- 
lished; though there was little new to communicate of one with 
whose life all Germans, and most Englishmen, are familiar. It is 
dedicated to the Freiherr Wendelin Von Maltzaher, as a collaborateur 
in editing the works of Schiller. The volume contains an elaborate ac- 
count of the poet from his birth down to his twenty-sixth year. It is 
divided into five books—the first commencing with his appearance in 
the world in 1759, and extends to 1773, comprising the era of childhood. 
The second part contains an account of the period between the latter 
date and 1781, including that unsatisfactory portion of his existence 
which was passed in the Duke of Wurtemberg’s pet Lyceum, trying 





® “The Book of the Pilgrimage of "Man (Le Pélerinage de Homme), com- 
pared with the ‘ Pilyrim’s Progress’ of John Bunyan.” London: Basil Montague 
Pickering. 1858. 

10 ¢«Schiller’s Leben und Werke.” Von Emil Palleske. Erste Band. London : 
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vainly to get reconciled to that hardness of routine which the martinet 
duke delighted to impose upon all the unlucky é/éves of his institu- 
tion, and preparing himself for the obscure career of a military surgeon. 
The third embraces his very short surgical career, from June 7, 
1781, to September 17, 1782, little more than fifteen months. The 
fourth includes the time between September, 1782, and July of 
the following year, when Schiller first visited Manheim, fleeing from 
the hated yoke; but which place he quickly left, fearing pursuit by 
the duke’s agents. His subsequent miserable pedestrian wanderings 
are related, and the timely assistance rendered by his true friend 
Streicher, when his fortunes were at their lowest ebb. It also contains 
a short account of his residence at Bauerbach, where he first met his 
future wife, Charlotte von Wolzogen, and where he passed a rather 
pleasant time, notwithstanding the temporary absence of the Frau von 
Wolzogen and her daughter. The fifth book gives an account of his 
biography between July, 1783, and 1785, when he first appeared as a 
dramatic writer; and his second piece, the “Conspiracy of Fiesco,” 
is criticised, both with regard to its absolute poetic merits and its 
capabilities as a stage-piece, which were not highly appreciated by 
German critics; who are not, by the way, at all decisive of the real 
merits of a play, for the most extravagant and most feeble trash has 
been received occasionally with immense applause by the playgoing 
public of Germany. This book, and the volume itself, terminates with 
Schiller’s creation as counsellor at Weimar, and the poet is duly 
dubbed Rath Schiller: we cannot write Rat, as the modern fashion in 
Germany, reverting to ancient usage, demands. 

Evidently Schiller, of all the poets of Vaterland, has the firmest hold 
of the national heart; for the biographies and sketches which have so 
frequently appeared are usually marked by a feeling of almost per- 
sonal attachment as well as veneration. A magnificent position for 
any man to occupy; and from such an elevation he may indeed look 
down on the proudest examples of that “ developed mediocrity,” which 
is usually found on modern thrones. 

“Truth rests with God, inquiry remains for us,” is the appropriate 
epigraph affixed to this elaborate and learned volume." The history 
of the antique fables and language of the old Teutonic race, with a 
view to procuring additional evidence to the Eastern origin of that 
race, has of late years been one of the most favourite, as it is one of 
the most laborious subjects which could exercise the patience and saga- 
city of a people, which grudges no labour in elaborating its literature, 
or in perfecting its science. 

The first section, comprising 242 pages, is devoted to an identifica- 
tion of the Eastern Thundergod, Indra of the Vedas, with the Teu- 
tonic Thunar or Thor; and the points of agreement, as discovered 
dimly in the traditions of the German races, and in the sacred writings 
of the Hindoos, are too numerous and striking to have resulted from a 
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mere similarity in the conception of Divine attributes, by two distinct, 
though imaginative and semi-barbarous nations. It is not pretended 
that all the points of resemblance between the Scandinavian and 
Oriental mythologies had their origin in a period antecedent to the 
separation of the ancient Teutonic language from the Sanscrit; but 
certain material coincidences may be adduced, which, even if un- 
confirmed by historical research, would afford a strong inference of 
original identity in the two superstitions, and, viewed in connexion 
with historical facts afterwards adduced, they are decisive of such early 
connexion. 

Both gods, Thor or Thunar, and Indra, are characterized by the 
possession of a flaming beard of fire, and both bear off the wrought 
thunder-hammer, which yet returns of itself to its original possessor. 
The thirst for the water of heaven is common to both; and as 
Thunar consumes an ox and eight salmon at a meal, Indra, as god of 
the destroying lightning, according to a passage in the Vedas, devours 
seven cattle. Like Indra, Thor or Thunar milks the cloud-cows, 
by means of the lightning ; and both liberate the sun, the moon, and 
the Water Queen from the violence of the celestial demons, and after 
conquering these, bear off in triumph the treasured sun-gold. These, 
and many other less striking points of resemblance between two 
mythologies so far apart—the one in the far east of Asia, the other 
in the west of Europe—are considered minutely by Dr. Mannhardt, 
who brings together with great labour the results of the researches of 
the brothers Grimm, Bopp, 8. Kuhn, Mullerhof, Becchstein, Wille, 
Panzer, Wolf, Castren, Hoffmann, Reynitsch, Faye, Steffen, Neuss, and 
indeed of almost all who have investigated either the Indian mytho- 
logy, or the Scandinavian and Icelandic sagas. The remainder of 
the volume is devoted to a consideration of the history and signi- 
ficance of the supernatural characters which figure in the northern 
sagas. 

Even such humble but strange objects of reverence as the Marien- 
kiifer, or lady-bird-beetles, figure here, and proofs are adduced that in 
ancient Scandinavia they were held sacred to Freyer and Freya, as in 
Germany to the goddess Holda. Howpa is regarded as a water-witch 
who possessed power over sun and wind, but more especially over rain 
and snow ; Engelland or Angelland is the habitation of Holda, of the 
sacred Marienkiifer, and of the blest. There are traces in various 
popular German lays of this Engelland. The Northern Maidens of 
Fate are treated of at some length (pp. 541—606), and are compared 
with the fate-goddesses of Southern Germany (pp. 606—74). The 
legend of the wild huntsman comes in for a due share of investigation 
and illustration. The Scandinavian Nornenseil, or cord of Norna, 
which protects the land it mystically surrounds, is compared with the 
golden chain of similar properties in the German sagas, and is followed 
through all its possible metamorphoses, which are numerous and some- 
what contradictory. 

Dr. Mannhardt proposes, in a subsequent work, to compare these 
latter traditionary fables with the oldest forms of faith discoverable 
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among the Indo-Germanic races, and the ancient Pelasgic or Hellenic 
tribes. 

M. de Sacy,!? whose historical name would of itself attract attention 
on the title-page of any volume, has been for thirty years the principal 
writer in the Journal des Débats; the first twenty years of his 
journalistic career were occupied in the barren but resonant strife of 
politics, but of late he has been attracted by the more instructive, if 
less pretentious labour of the littérateur. He assures us that he never 
meant to publish a book, as neither his taste nor his natural aptitudes 
are propitious to pursuits requiring a lengthened effort; yet as all 
reviewers and writers of leading articles in newspapers do really publish 
many volumes in the course of their lives, so every one of them who 
conceives he has written something worth more than a mere ephemeral 
existence, may, at the close of his career, select what he deems most 
worthy of public recognition for republication in a separate form. 
This custom, so familiar in England, is now imitated in France, and 
the two volumes before us are a handsome evidence of the literary 
ability engaged in the more respectable Paris journals. Debarred from 
all real political discussion, we should expect that the more enlarged 
intellects of the capital would occupy with the greater energy the only 
field which can repay their labour, or satisfy their desire of public 
appreciation. 

The good sense and extensive information discernible in several of 
these articles are in striking contrast with the shameless subservience, 
or ignorant and acrimonious political drivel, which now form nearly 
the staple of French lucubrations in that way. These volumes are 
exclusively devoted to subjects of literary and philosophical interest, 
all contemporary politics at least, being excluded. M. de Sacy has not 
risked his reputation by the publication of prophecies or assertions 
which have doubtless been falsified or stultified by the progress of time, 
and unless he is a very Tiresias, his own political opinions must have 
undergone considerable modifications since his débét as a political 
writer in 1828. The essays, though all dated, are not arranged chro- 
nologically in the order of their appearance, but rather with reference 
to the secular sequence of the works under review. ‘This arrange- 
ment, however, is not strictly observed. 

M. de Sacy’s formal discourse on his reception into the French 
Academy, June 28th, 1855, takes precedence, but it would surpass human 
ingenuity to be interesting or original on such an occasion ; nor do the 
remarks on M. Gaillard’s translation of Cicero’s Dialogues, &c., de- 
mand notice. M. Leon Feugére’s edition of Henri Estienne’s strange 
old work, entitled “Agreement of the French Language with the 
Greek,”’ is mentioned with due recognition of the editor’s (M. Feugére’s) 
services in bringing to more general notice the writings of a scholar 
and linguist of the sixteenth century, whose learning, at least in 





12 «¢ Variétés Littéraires, Morales, et Historiques. Par M. L. deSacy. 2 tomes 
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this particular work, is more conspicuous than his judgment, as he 
not only places the French language far above the Italian, which by 
the way he understood exceedingly well, but avers that there are more 
numerous and decisive remains of Greek than of Latin in the former 
language, in the teeth of the facts that the Romans were long domi- 
nant in Gaul, that Latin was the language of the governing class till 
the ninth century, and that Roman literature must have been the only 
one known in France during that time. Nevertheless, Henri Estienne, 
though regardless in this instance of philological truth and historical 
fact, had a genuine patriotic affection for the old, unchanged French 
idioms, as they appear in the romances and lays of the era of chivalry ; 
and as Ronsard, and the writers who copied him, recklessly introduced 
Grecisms and other exoteric importations into their compositions, and 
thereby debased their own style by atfectations utterly unsuited to 
the genius of their land and language, so Estienne, the foremost 
Greek scholar of his day, laboured to purify the French from foreign 
admixture, notwithstanding his exuberant philhellenism. In his “ Apo- 
logy for Herodotus,’’ a lively and severe satire on the clergy, he 
afforded a not unworthy model for Pascal’s “ Provincial Letters,” and 
in his discourse on the “ Life and Actions of Catharine de Medicis,” 
gave an example of political writing, which, for vigour of statement 
and clearness of reasoning, has seldom been surpassed. 

We have no space for more than mere mention of the articles on 
Professor Aubert’s edition of Bossuet’s “ Funeral Orations,’’? of M. 
Lefevre’s edition of “ Fenélon,” or for M. Renouard’s “ Complete 
Works of Massillon,” but must extract the remarks on Bayle, apropos 
to M. Sayou’s “French Literature Abroad.” MM]. Sayou regards the 
noted sceptie with rare Christian forbearance, and with a wish to write 
the truth even of one who would have been placed hors la loi by a less 
honest theologian. 


* Bayle is one of those persons whom we like, though forced to blame; we 
like him because he was unaffected, because he possessed great knowledge 
without pedantry, and because he takes such an evidently sincere pleasure in 
disturbing our ordinary convictions, that we can scarcely help sharing ina satis- 
faction so sincere. Yet the scepticism of Bayle, practised on a large scale, and 
spreading its poison imperceptibly through the general mind, could not but 
end in a fatal egotism. Provided that one has books, and can dream undis- 
turbed by the fireside, what matters it to the mere thinker, like Bayle, if the 
rest of the world is plunged in evil and oppression. A nation of Bayles would 
submit to despotism without a murmur. Yet, on the other hand, minds of his 
order are occasionally useful and even necessary. When errors have accumu- 
lated, and falsehood and wrong have officially usurped the place of truth in 
polities, in religion, in literature, and in the prevailing habitudes of thought, it 
is necessary that spirits, bold even to rashness, should assume the sieve of eri- 
ticism and examination. It is a dangerous duty, which no one would under- 
take but he who prefers beyond all else the luxury of contradiction. Bayle 
never troubled himself to establish a new truth, yet, rather than resign his right 
of unfettered investigation, he would have disturbed all the recognised truths 
in the world. We must have Bayles occasionally, but for a short time, and 
not often—oportet hereses esse—and at the end of all inquiries, whether 
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sceptical or orthodox, the only thing certain of recognition and endurance, is 
truth.” 


We should like to glance at M. Jules Janin’s “ History of Dramatic 
Literature,” as well as at the “ Picture of French Literature in the 
Sixteenth Century,” by M. Charles and M. St. Mare Girardin, but 
have no space, and Chateaubriand does not much attract us; we have 
also far too little room for the Review of Benjamin Constant’s “ Mis- 
cellanies, Political and Literary,” though we cannot refrain from 
giving M. Constant’s capital remark apropos to the morale of Madame 
de Stael’s “ Corinne ”:— 

“The moral of a work of imagination consists in the impression it leaves on 
the inind. If, on laying down the book, one is more sensible of gentle, noble, 
and generous sentiments than before, the work is a moral work, and of a high 
order of morality. The mordle of such a book resembles the effect produced 
by music or sculpture. A man of genius once said to me,” writes Constant, 
“that he was elevated in fecling, after long contemplation of the Apollo 
Belvidere. There is in the perception of every kind of excellence, something 
which detaches us from ourselves, in forcing us to feel our own inferiority, and 
thus filling us with a shortlived abnegation of self, which awakens a capability 
of self-sacrifice, the source of all real virtue. There is in emotion, whatever 
the cause, something which makes the blood move faster, and produces an in- 
ternal satisfaction, which increases the conviction of our own power, thus 
giving rise to an elevation of character, a courage, and sympathy with others, 
which raises us above our ordinary level of being.” 

M. de Sacy gives the preference in these Miscellanies of M. Constant’s 
to the “ Lettre sur Julie,” though it is but the simple portrait of a 
woman possessing every good, and noble, and loveable quality, except 
the sense of religion, destroyed in her heart by the pervading French 
“ philosophy” of the eighteenth century :— 

“Sans y pense,” writes the critic, “ vous vous attachez acette femme, bonne 
par instinct, vertueuse sans autre but que la vertu, eloquente sans arte, chez 
qui l'incredulité méme a une sorte de charme, et de grace, parce qu’elle n’est 
qu’une faiblesse et non une ostentation de foree. Vous le voyez perdre succes- 
sivement ses deux fils, et dans la douleur qui la tue, se roidir contre les conso- 
lations religieuses. Son mal méme semble la rattacher tout 4 coup 4 la vie, a la 
vie son seulavenir. Et puis lorsque la mort arrive, il semble que comme elle, 
vous soyez sans esperance, et qu’elle meurt en effet tout entiere !” 


M. de Sacy’s remarks on Rochefoucald’s “ Maxims” are very just, 
bunt such as we should scarcely have expected from a Frenchman. 


The last edition of these Maxims was prepared in 1853 by M. Duplessis, 


who died before its appearance, and his friend, M. Sainte-Beuve, added 
a preface, treating of Rochefoucald himself, and giving a short biogra- 
phical notice of M. Duplessis. He follows the edition of 1678, the last 
which received the personal corrections of the Duke ; while the Com- 
mentary, attributed to his most intimate female friend, Madame la 
Fayette, though scarcely worthy of her, is allowed to retain its place 
prefatory to the Maxims. 

M. Duplessis pointed out very carefully the frequent alterations made 
by La Rochefoucald in the several editions which appeared during his 
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lifetime, whether to modify somewhat the pitiless cynicism of the 
doctrine, or to attain’ to that exquisite precision of style, which is in 
truth their greatest merit. 

The Duke devoted nearly thirteen years (1665—78) to the elabora- 
tion of the style and mechanical polish of his favourite work, and these 
minutiz have repaid his labour, by mainly contributing to its posthu- 
mous reputation. In England we have made up our minds as to the 
real value of Rochefoucald’s labours; better had it been for his real 
reputation that the maxims had never been written, adapted as they 
were solely for the meridian of a heartless and selfish court, which 
drained France of its blood and gold to please the harlot Montespan, 
and to propitiate the harlot “Glory.” The better spirits among his 
own countrymen have arrived, it seems, at the same conclusion, if we 
may suppose that M. de Sacy by no means expresses a solitary 
opinion. 

“T will add but a word on the ‘Reflexions Diverses,’ a work of Roche- 
foucald’s, published for the first time in 1731 (long after the author’s death), 
and which it is the custom to unite with the Maxims. It is a faultless work, 
the Maxims themselves are not. more finely conceived or more delicately ex- 
pressed; it is a perfect code of good breeding. There are two chapters on 
Conversation and on Society, which young people should be made to ieee by 
heart ; and, to tell the truth, I greatly prefer the ‘ Reflexions Diverses’ to the 
Maxims, or rather to speak without reserve, I can willingly peruse the former 
at all times, and I detest the famous Maxims from the bottom of my heart. 
‘J’eprouve en les lisant un malaise, une souffrance indefinissible. Je sens 
qu’elles me fletrissent lame, et me rabaissent le coeur.’ ” 


These brief extracts scarcely do justice to M. de Sacy’s good sense 
and good feeling, and yet so limited is the space at our disposal, that 
we can devote but little to the second volume, which comprises subjects 
less strictly literary, involving often questions of morality and 
religion. 

Of this character are the notices of M. St. Mare Girardin’s “ Lee- 
tures on Religious Reaction,” on the ‘“ Affaires de Rome,” by the cele- 
brated De la Mennais, who in good faith, and with a genuine, but 
scarcely credible belief in the divine origin and sanction of the Roman 
Catholic religion, proposed to the Pope a separation of that faith from 
all secular power and authority, believing that the truth must surely 
benefit by being freed from the ‘clogs and trammels of authority. It 
is not necessary to say how his proposition was received. 

M. Guillon, Evéque de Maroc, published in 1841, a “New Apo- 
logy for Christianity,” examining in detail the sceptical arguments of 
Gibbon, Strauss, and Salvador; this work is but a reproduction of those 
by Bergier and Abbadie, containing nothing more original than the 
objections themselves. “M. de Sacy’s discriminating remarks on the 
characters of the above noted unbelievers, considered merely as scep- 
tical polemics, are worth perusing. 

We are pleased to find that M. de Sacy has the candour to acknow- 
ledge, in a final note to his remarks on M. Beaumont’s “ L’Irlande, 
Sociile, Politique, et Religieuse,” that the strictures made both by 
himself and M. Beaumont several years since, are now at least unde- 
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served, and that Ireland owes her present comparative prosperity and 
progress to her connexion with England. The whole question has 
been misunderstood, or rather wilfully mistaken on the continent. No 
country that is true to itself can be permanently injured by connexion 
with another more prosperous and wealthy; and now that Ireland has 
learnt to put less faith in demagogues and potatoes, she bids fair to 
rival the flourishing condition of the rest of the empire. 

There are several articles in the second volume which are well worth 
reading, but we have no space for further selections ; the best of them 
are on Count Champagney’s “ History of the Czsars,” with the date 
of April 8, 1853; on M. Salvador’s “ History of the Roman Domina- 
tion in Judea, and the Destruction of Jerusalem,” with date May 2, 
1847; on M. Thierry’s “Account of the Merovingian Kings of 
France,’ date August 23, 1840; on “The History of the English 

Revolution, the Republic and Cromwell,” by Guizot, on which we are 

strongly tempted to say something, though so much has been said; on 
L’Abbé Christophe’s “ History of the Papacy during the 14th Cen- 
tury,” date August 25, 1853; on M. Weiss’ “ History of the French 
Protestant Refugees since the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1685 ;”’ and on M. de Barante’s “ History of the National Conven- 
tion,” date June 7, 1853. 

M. de Sacy has selected his articles judiciously, and the intrinsic 
interest of most of the works reviewed, would alone make these volumes 
welcome on the library table, and not unworthy of a permanent place 
on the library shelves. The criticisms themselves are generally slight, 
and often superficial, but uniformly marked by good taste, good sense, 
and good feeling. A Catholic, he can write of Protestants without 
rancour. A Frenchman, he can speak honestly and justly of England. 

M. Victor Cousin has, with considerable ingenuity, devised two 
volumes of lively and amusing reading, which will be welcome in 
England, though their value will be best appreciated in France."= A 
period comparatively short, indeed, in point of time, but which has 
had the effect of a geological epoch in its influence on French society, 
separates the present from the days of Henri IV. and the Fronde. 
Even a nation of egotists cannot exist altogether in the present, but 
may, nay must, look back with interest and curiosity to the times of 
their forefathers. Confined to his chamber by long indisposition, M. 
Cousin professes to have sought in that forgotten and voluminous 
romance, “ Le Grand Cyrus” of Seudery, a resource against ennui; as 
he read on, the dull and prolix narrative seemed to have grown upon 
him, as the identity of the fictitious personages of the story, with dis- 
tinguished contemporaries of the authoress, forced itself upon him ; 
confirmed, as he assures us, by a key to the romance, subsequently 
discovered in the library of the Arsenal. We had always supposed 
these historical parallels to have been understood, or at least strongly 
suspected ; be this as it may, the writer seeks to lay before us, from 
the materials furnished by the romance, a picture of Parisian life in 
the earlier part of the seventeenth century, and this not merely of the 





13 “Ta Soviété Francaise au xvii. Siecle, d’aprés Le Grand Cyrus de Mademoiselle 
Scudery.” Par M. Victor Cousin, 2 tomes. London: Nutt. 1558, 
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court “ personages” of the day, but also of all ranks of Parisians down 
to the lower class of citizens. 

In the following passage he furnishes his key to the leading charae- 
ters in “ Le Grand Cyrus ;:”— 

“ Who, indeed, is Cyrus, if not Condé himself, especially while he was yet 
only Duke d’Enghien, and dreaming of love and glory. Mandane, with her 
blue eyes and copious blond locks, her gentleness, wit and pride, is clearly 
Madame de Longueville. The Asiatic warriors who accompany the Persian 
chief to battle are the aides-de-camp or lieutenants of the French ‘hero,’ 
namely, the Marshal de Grammont, the Marshal de Gassion, Villequier, after- 
wards Marshal d’Aumaret, the Marquis de Noiroustier, of the house of Tremo- 
uille, the Duke de Rohan-Chabot, Coligny, Duke of Chatillon, the Marquis de 
la Moussaye, &e. 

“The siege of Cumes in the romance is the actual siege of Dunkerk by 
Condé ; the battle of Thybara, that of Lens ; and the victory gained by Cyrus 
over the Massagetes, the ‘glorious and immortal victory’ of Rocroi. ‘Tt is as 
certain that the fair dames of the court of Ecbatana, of Sardis, and of Babylon, 
are the celebrated beauties of the court of Anne of Austria. 

“T’Hotel de Cleomire is undoubtedly ’Hotel de Rambouillet, with its 
cortége of wits and agreeable women, who constituted its great attractions. 
Here we have the portraits of the noble hostess and her two daughters, of Julie 
d’Argennes and her sister, the first Madame de Grignan, Madame de Sablé, 
and Mademoiselle Angelique Paulet; there, Montausier, Voiture, Chapelain, 
Arnauld de Corbeville, &c. 

*Sapho is Mademoiselle de Scudery herself, at the head of the commoners, 
but intellectual, and distinguished by the society she assembled about her, in 
which we find a virtuous, amiable, and learned prelate, Godeau, Bishop of 
Grasse and Venne, a magistrate who is also a man of the world, a financier 
who is a wit, Academicians and literary men like Sarrasin, Pellisson, and Con- 
rart, with Madame Cornuel, Madame Aragonnais, and other ladies of humbler 
position.” 

Thus the “ Grand Cyrus” is, so to speak, a history in portraits of the 
seventeenth century, written by an individual who was probably of all 
others best acquainted with the society of that period, thanks to her 
peculiar position ; poor, yet of good family, and received everywhere 
in the best circles, at the Hotel de Rambouillet, the Condé Palace, 
and at the Luxembourg : herself entertaining a very mixed society in 
her modest drawing-room, in the street de Beauce au Marais. 

Thus M. Cousin makes out his case, and having retouched the 
faded portraits with a skilful hand, reproduces for the versatile, vola- 
tile, all-forgetting Parisians this sketch of a long-vanished social 
state; they may well afford to throw a glance backward on the past, 
in humble deprecation of that future, when they too shall rank as 
antiquities. We will say nothing of the stupendous egotism that 
breaks out in the preface, nor quote a passage which, out of France, 
might suggest doubts of the author’s sanity or sincerity. M. Victor 
Cousin has at least furnished an amusing and readable book, and we 
must pardon the indulgence of a national conceit, which he evidently 
takes to be a virtue. 

Mr. Ferguson has found a mine of information and amusement 
where few would have sought it, namely, in the “ London Directory,” 
and in his attempt to develope the Teutonic origin of names with which 
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we are familiar above shop-doors and on brass-plates, he has entered 
upon a field of research where much of the harvest is ungathered."4 

Though the etymology of names, as an outlying province of philo- 
logy, has been not altogether neglected, yet scarcely any student of 
Teutonic dialects in England has made more than a desultory effort to 
demonstrate the manner in which our familiar Anglo-Saxon surnames 
originated. Mr. Lower has rather sought for illustrations in genealo- 
gical and archeological revelations than in philological; and Mr, 
Arthur, in America, is too superficial to be valuable, though he is 
occasionally amusing. The Germans, as usual in questions of research, 
have gone furthest, and Forstemann and Professor Pott have thrown 
much light on the origin of modern surnames of Teutonic and Anglo- 
Saxon descent. 

Mr. Ferguson’s book gives in an off-hand manner the result of a 
good deal of hard work and patient investigation, though there is 
much of that latitudinarian licence in dealing with fancied analogies and 
dubious possibilities, which has ever been a favourite exercise of inge- 
nuity with etymologists. 

An extract from the preface will give a tolerably correct idea both 
of his style and purpose :— 

“ There are deeds of forgotten valour,” he says, “ summed up in a word; 
there are trivial incidents that have named generations of men; there are good 
Christians that are called after heathen gods; there are gentle women that are 
called after savage brutes ; there are names on the signs of Regent-street that 
were given in the unhewn forests of Germany. Truly, then, the question— 
‘ Who gave you that name?’ if it could be rightly answered, and in many in- 
stances it can, would give us interesting records. One might say—‘ Kight 
centuries ago an Anglo-Saxon bravely withstood the Northern usurpation, 
and so harassed their forces by his stratagems that he was named Pret, or 
the crafty—therefore it is that Iam called Pratt. Another might say—‘ A 
Northman had a son, mischievous and full of pranks, so that he was called 
Lok, after the god of mischief. Steady enough our family has become since 
then. We have produced the most sober of philosophers, one of the most 
practical of engineers, yet still we bear the name of Locke from the misdeeds of 
our ancestor.’ And a third might say—‘ See yon white horse cut on the turf of 
the Southern down, whence came that white horse, came my name. The great 
Roman historian tells us that our ancestors held the white horse sacred. 
Hence, when the Anglo-Saxon invaders wrested the soil from its British 
owners, they stamped it with this, as the sign at once of their victory and their 
faith. And unconsciously as the Wiltshire peasant does reverence to the 
heathen symbol when he annually clears away the grass from the outlines of 
the white horse, as his fathers have done perhaps a thousand years before him, 
so do I, good Christian as I am, preserve a record of that same pagan super- 
stition in my name of Hincks,’”—From Hengist, or Hingst-stallion. 

The etymological basis of our English surnames appears to be 
Anglo-Saxon, though many new names were no doubt introduced at 
the Conquest; while more ancient (Gothic), and more modern 
(Frankish or French), are also present. Surnames do not appear to 





14 “English Surnames, and their Place in the Teutonic Family.” By Robert 
Ferguson, author of ‘‘The Northmen in Cumberland and Westmoreland.” London : 
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have become hereditary in England, except in a few exceptional cases, 
till the Norman Conquest, and are therefore of more recent origin than 
those “ baptismal’ appellations applied to distinguish the children 
of the same family in infancy, and which would of necessity ascend to 
the remotest antiquity. 

The work is divided into twenty chapters, each treating of certain 
classes of English surnames, according to the probable origin of such 
names; and a very useful index closes the volume. Several names 
are omitted (as Beach, English, &c.), either because they were over- 
looked, or beeause, we suppose, their etymology was too evident. 


Norte to Art. .—Srance under Louis Napoleon. 


Since this article was written, the Moxiteur of the 24th Sept., 1858, has as- 
tonished the world by a fresh example of Imperial tergiversation in a decree 
utterly annulling the regulation whereby the taking a decree of Bachelor of 
Letters had been left a matter of choice. In his report to the Emperor the 
Minister of Instruction confirms the adverse judgment long ago passed b 
the intelligent public on the provisions of Imperial legislation, and testifies with 
the weight of officialconfession to the disastrous effect of its action. It is 
stated that the “ faculties and most illustrious representatives of medical science 
declare the intellectual level of their body to have been lowered in the six years 
during which the present system has been in force, without any compensation to 
the Art either in means of observation or scientific progress,’ and that this 
opinion has been corroborated by a special commission of the -most eminent 
members of the University. In consideration of these serious representations, 
the Ministry proposes the repeal of the existing regulations, and the same 
Moniteur accordingly contains the decree which henceforth requires medical 
students to show a diploma of Bachelor of Letters on admission to their 
special schools. As this reversal of a capital decision is naturally felt to be an 
awkward acknowledgment of a signal want of judgment, its importance has 
been laughably sought to be hidden from vulgar eyes by an appearance of a re- 
forming enactment rather than of a return to the old law. The Bachelorship of 
Letters demanded from medical students is not to be identical with the one 
formerly required. It is to be somewhat modified in the degree of its literary 
instruction from a consideration of its being intended as merely subordinate to 
a scientific education, and therefore the decree is so worded as to slur over 
the fact of recantation in the ae flourish which institutes the new de- 
gree of Restricted (restreint) Bachelorship of Letters. The thing may be 
called by any name the Imperial Government may choose to give it, but its 
significance cannot be quibbled away. In the face of a vainly protesting public, 
the Imperial Government carried out an inroad on the existing system of edu- 
cation at the suggestion of its own promptings and in furtherance of its own 
views. After recklessly pursuing for six years the execution of schemes wil- 
fully adopted, it finds itself deterred from continning its course, not from the 
want of success, but, according to its own confession, from alarm at the very 
excess of its triumph. «It finds the exhausting process of its engines of war 
turns against its own welfare by the infliction of a withering havoe which now 
threatens to dry up the necessary springs of government, and to blast the in- 
tellectual life of France with a palsy rendering the mind unfit even for mere 
official aptitude. The decree in the Moniteur of the 24th Sept. is the most 
signal record by the Government itself of its incompetence, its indiscretion, 
and its imbecile fluctuations under the inevitable impulse of its own short- 
sighted haste. 
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